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Advantages—For Your Wife 














Model 8&3 f. o. b. Toledo 





Many a car that looks good from a superficial examination is often 
found to be very incomplete and lacking in many conveniences, after it has 


been purchased. 


Nowadays all cars run but some run with considerably less bother than 
others. 


In this respect the Overland has many desirable advantages—advan- 
tages that will appeal particularly to your wife. 


All electric control buttons are located on the steering column—within 
natural reach. ‘The operation of these buttons start, stop, and light the car. 
Nothing could be simpler. 


The clutch and brake pedals are adjustable to reach and to any angle. 
Another convenience. 


Also, they “give” with practically no effort. One does not have to 
strain in order to apply the brake or disengage the clutch. 


The steering wheel is large and turns very easily. Strength is not a bit 
necessary. A young girl can handle it. 


The shifting levers are handy and shift readily. They are placed so 
that they in no way interfere with either the driver or other occupant of the 
front seat. 


All storm curtains can be put on in a few minutes, without getting out 
of the car. They are arranged so that they almost fall in place. 


These few things are indicative of Overland comforts and conveniences. 
Your wife will appreciate them. 


Compared with other popular priced cars, the Overland has many de- 
cided advantages. 


Our dealer will be glad to go into detail. 


Model 83 Roadster—$725 
Model 86 Six Cylinder 7 Passenger--$1145 


Price f. o. 6b. Toledo 


Handsome catalogue on request. Please address Dept. 104 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Also manufacturers of Willys-Knight Automobiles 
“Made in U. S. A.” 
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FOR THE BUSY, PRACTICAL, WORKING FARMERS OF AMERICA, WHOSE INTERESTS DETERMINE ITS POLICY 





PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY SUCCESSFUL FARMING PUBLISHING CO., DES MOINES, IOWA 


INDEX TO GUARANTEED ADVER- 
TISEMENTS 


Our guarantee is squarely back of every advertise- 
ment and every advertiser in Successful Farming. We 
will not knowingly accept advertising from a dishonest 
concern. Advertisements for tobacco, tent med- 
icines, liquor or mining schemes or any ot 
able advertising are not accepted under any condi- 
tions. Our readers are our friends and an advertise- 
ment In Successful Farmir.z is an introduction of the ad- 
vertiser to the homes of o- 7, frienas. 

We will not knowine. a. ntroduce a dishonest ad- 
vertiser into your home through the pages of Success- 
ful Farming and guarantee his honesty any more than 
you would knowingly iniroduce a onest 

our bank and guarantee his note. We refuse any 
housands of 4 worth of advertising each mont 
ee eat Eee Oe ae rs 
or their propositions to our readers. 
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of the local dealer or direct from the man 
When you answer an advertisement refer to this our. 
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From Friend to Friend 


PREPAREDNESS FOR COMPETI- 
TION 

Pietro had heard of America. He 
thought of it as a land of wonderful oppor- 
tunity. His father ran a little farm near 
Rome and he had been to several other 
Italian cities. The family were comfort- 
able but hardly well-to-do and Pietro could 
see no future for himself on the little farm. 

The American travelers who came to 
Pietro’s notice all seemed to have plenty 
of money. They all seemed to wear good 
clothes. They seemed to be happy. Surely 
America must be a marvelous country 
where one had only to show a little dili- 
gence to become rich and powerful. 

It was not an easy thing to get together 
the passage money on the big ship, but 
Pietro and his mother and father and his 
brothers were able to raise it and he bade | w 
them goodbye with many promises for 
the future when he should have become 
rich and powerful. . 

A fellow countryman met him as he left 
the emigration department at Ellis Island, 
New York. The man spoke his language 
and seemed friendly. He took Pietro to a 
room. He got him a job. He collected 
Pietro’s pay and paid Pietro’s debts. 

Pietro worked hard and cheerfully. 
He wrote hopeful messages to his people in 
Italy. But always when pay day came he 
owed just a little more than his pay. One 
day he was hurt. He stayed in the hospi- 
tal many days and then he went back to 
his room. It was occupied by another. 
He had no money. He had no friends. 
Hehad no home. He walked the streets 
looking for work. He ate from garbage 
cans. He slept in dark alleys. He grew 
weak and one morning the police picked 
up a dead body that had been Pietro with 
his dreams of America, the wonderful land 
of opportunity where all were rich and 
happy. 

Pietro had failed because of a lack of |B 
knowledge. He didn’t understand the| © 
conditions. The people who know, got 
the jobs and the money and built their 
fortunes. Pietro knew Italy but he did/o 
not know New York. Competition was 
too strong for him. Some farmer or gar- 
dener needed him but Pietro did not know 
it. 

The farmer who attempts to meet com- 
petition without knowing how to use the 
best and most useful and most practical 
in methods and machinery is gs certain 
of failure as Pietro was. 

It is the object of the editorial and ad-| c 
vertising columns of Successful Farming 
to give to its readers the latest and most 
authentic information concerning these 
things, and we protect every reader against 
talse friends by accepting only such adver- 
tising as we can vouch tor, and giving to 
our readers our absolute guarantee of a 
square deal from éach advertiser in Suc- 
cessful Farming. 
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No Extras To Buy 


Everyone about to buy an automobile is interested in cost—both first cost and after cost. Unless the 
car you buy really is completely equipped, its price does not at all represent the first cost. 


Deduct this amount ($221.50) from the price of the 


The following is a list of equipment on the Maxwell Car 


with its approximate retail cost: 
Approximate 
tail Cost 


- $95.00 
50.00 
25.00 
35.00 


1—Electric Starting and Lighting System, 

Lamps, etc., - - - - - 
2—High-Tension Magneto, - - - - 
3—Demountable Rims, ~ - - - - 
4—Speedometer, - - - - 
5—Clear Vision, Double Ventilating, Rainproof 

Windshield, - - - - - - 12.00 
6—Linoleum Covering for Running Boards and 

Floor Boards, - - - - - - 8.00 
7—Anti-skid Rear Tires (cost difference over 

smooth treads), - <« - - - - J 
8—Electric Horn and adjuncts, - ~ - 


5.00 
3.50 
9—Spare Tire Carrier, - - - - 3.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1. 


10—Oil Gauge, <- 

11—Robe Rail, - ~ - = - os d 

12—Front and Rear License Brackets, - - 50 

Total, $221.50 

If you purchase an automobile which lacks these features, 

you must add their cost to the price of the car if you want 
real automobile comfort. 





| 


Maxwell ($655) and then you will realize what wonderful 
value is represented by the Maxwell Car. 

Think of it—a beautiful stream-line car, built of special 
heat-treated steel, with a powerful four-cylinder motor; thor- 
oughly cocled by a gracefully rounded radiator of imp 
design and a fan—sliding gear transmission—semi-elliptic 
front and P edie nny hoe rear springs, making shock 
absorbers unnecessary—one-man mohair top—high quality 
upholstery, and ample seating capacity for 5 adults, really 
fully equipped for $655. 

The high-priced car features mentioned, as well as the 
light-weight of the Maxwell Car, account for the wonderfully 
low after-cost records of the Maxwell. The Maxwell is lower- 
ing all economy records for 


Ist—Miles per set of tires. 

2nd—Miles per gallon of gasoline. 

3rd—Miles per quart of lubricating oil. 
4th—Lowest year-in-and-year-out repair bills. 


See the new 1916 “Wonder Car” at the nearest Maxwell 
dealer's, and you will realize that it is the greatest automo- 
bile value ever offered. 


Every feature and every refinement of cars of twice its price 
Write for beautifully illustrated catalog. Address Department X 


MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY, Incorporated - - 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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A NATURAL COMMUNITY CENTER 


A Preventive of Social Stagnation 


By R. C. KEAGY 


farmer and the villager are in need today 

as ever before of social organizations. ‘There is 

an increasing demand for a localized social center, 

and students Of rural conditions agree that the com- 

munity church is one solution to a problem that has 
baffled the countryman for many a generation. 

How can a church answer this need? Will men 
and women respond to the challenge that the modern 
church has sounded for leadership in a country com- 
munity? An affirmative answer is made by an in- 
creasing number of ministers and laymen who are 
devoting their energies toward the uplift of their 
neighborhoods and towns through the agency of 
the community church. / 

A single instance may illustrate the influence 'f 
that a church exerted during an initial movement (y 
of twenty-four months. This church was in a vil- 
lage of less than three hundred population at the | 




















time the community welfare work was launched. 
Three other Protestant churches held regular or oo- 
casional services, and each winter had / 
registered for twenty years the much 
used and much abused “revival” 
meetings. 

There had been the usual diversive 
interests which resulted in splitting 
the community into divisions of 
thought and practice pertaining to 
church life. But the new propaganda 
ignored the former controversies and 
settled down to explain the causes 
and apply the remedy. Within a 
period of two years, the village had 
prospered in a substantial way and 
the ancient animosities were prac- 
tically forgotten. 

The church that assumed this 
needed leadership did not possess a 
masculine majority. It had fought 
for its very life, suffering losses in 
membership until it was reduced to 
a small company of women and three 
or four men. “Ladies Aid and 
lemonade”’ was the only financial plan 
that the forlorn parish knew. But 
it was quickly changed. A new 
slogan and a definite goal were 
chosen. A few men were enlisted and a policy for work was 
adopted, a policy that made the church a servant to the com- 
munity, a policy that enlisted the cooperation of men and 
women who believed in the betterment of the town and its 
contiguous territory. 





How They Did It 

A publicity department was set up. The newspa offered 
their services and opened the news columns for the story of 
the development of the church which had determined to do a 
certain thing. These editors found occasion to refer to this 
regenerated church and recommended its initiative to other 
communities similarly in need of an intelligent leadership. 

Cooperation was imvited and easily obtained. From the 
state agricultural college came men who sensed the need and 
offered the remedy. ‘The question of good roads and con- 
solidated schools was given its place in the program for Sunday 
evening community meetings. A cow-testing association was 
organized through the special effort of this church which in- 
vited a number of dairymen to use the building in which to 
address the farmers. A brass band was enlisted to increase a 
community interest. The church was crowded, and a new 
day had dawned. The unprofitable cow was soon disposed of. 
resp herds were founied, and the testing association found 
its place. 

A chautauqua was a novel introduction and forcefully af- 
fected community thinking. The idea of fostering an annual 
event of this kind did not enjoy any prevalent optimism. No 
project of real worth is immediately taken to the bosom of 
the average neighborhood. Suspicion is a “bogey-man”’ and is 
a frequent visitor in the country. But Dunkerton supported the 
chautauqua and bore the distinction of being, at that time, the 
smallest town in the United States to finance a project of this 
kind. ‘The villagers smiled and graciously gossiped as they 
saw the procession of automobiles that whirred away night 
after night from the big tent and out upon the country roads 
to farm homes which had been made the center of 5 & ier 
families because of new visions and a larger life su by 


the chautaucua. More than seven hundred people attended 


Where the community gets together. 


the program of the closing night. The church was working 
quietly. It met opposition, but it had expected and pre- 
pared for opposition. The men were following a policy and 
they turned neither to the right nor to the left. Men 
who had never entered a church, men who had forgotten 
the church, men who regarded the church as a miserable 
cripple, instinctively turned to the community church for 
inspiration and suggestion. The farmer found it a new force. 
His drudgery was turned into an appreciation of labor. He 
was taught to regard his acres as a mammoth factory site, 

and his machinery and barns as instruments for fashion- 
ing a perfect product. 

The farmer, finally, met the storekeeper upon a 
common platform. The farm hand and the druggist 
sat side by side one night in the church before an 
audience that packed the building to its capacity. 
A new plan was set in motion. There were ten men 
and each man spoke five minutes upon a certain 
topic. There was anew note of religious enthusiasm 
sounded that night. Men spoke falteringly, fearfully 
but earnestly about a church that 
might mean all things that were 
good, a church that regarded the 
physical and intellectual and social 
nature as well as the spiritual. 
When farmer-men catch a vision 
like that and use their church as 
a leverage that overthrows jealousies, 
their community will become the 
progressive, pulsating force that dig- 
nifies country living and keeps boys 
and girls upon farms that have been 
made ideal 

The effect. of these regularly ap- 
pointed “platform” meetings aroused 
a lasting impression. The idea of a 
community church was made per- 
manent through the results accom- 
plished. The women of the parish 
contributed valuable service by fur- 
nishing a special service in behalf 
of vi and township improve- 
ments. ‘The church had opened a 
public reading room which it main- 
tained without the solicitation of 
funds. From the state traveling 
library was received quarterly a 
set of from fifty to seventy-five 
books which were loaned to any 
one free of charge. Magazines and farm journals were sub- 
scribed for, a number of publishers of live agricultural papers 
sending their issues without charge. The reading room 
was open every evening. In this room_were checker boards 
and other games which the young people enjoyed, while an 
old-fashioned singing school developed a strong chorus choir 
of forty voices, , 

During the winter months, the young people, as an organi- 
zation to offer wholesome recreation, were invited into country 
homes on every Wednesday evening. Programs were frequently 
given at these parties; special attention being paid to national 
and patriotic days of celebration. ‘The church became popular 
among the younger generation. Membership with the de- 
nomination was not made the important issue; the church 
instead stood for service, for clean-cut living. 

An agitation for gardening and a beautifying of the church 

perty led to a community consideration of improvements 
or the town. An electric light plant was finally secured. 
The streets were well lighted, the stores and shops were made 
more attractive at night, and a community pride arose. The 
community church was gathering strength. A 

It might be well to state that not only did the community 
church p x but the other communions seemed to take on 
added activities. The newspapers were publishing each weck 
stories of Dunkerton’s growth and the fame of this hamlet, 
the very heart of a rich dairy community, spread throughout 
the state. A local newspaper was made another asset, modern 
residences were built—more than a dozen last summer. And 
these homes were equipped with electric lights, hot water 
heating systems, and plumbing. It had been considered effem- 
inate to countenance creature comforts. The old days were 
good enough, so said the reducing minority. But a new spirit 

gripped the village. It spread to the farms, and the modern 
home was introduced and took the place of the crowded and 
inconvenient house that made labor a drudgery for the house- 
wife. The library and reading room established by the church 
had elevated the thought of men ing the idea of study. 
The church furnished a generous supp!y of [Continued on page 59 
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THE SOFT CORN PROBLEM 
VER much of the cornbelt a large part of this year’s corn 
crop will be harvested in a soft state. An important 
problem now confronting our farmers is the disposal of this soft 
feed at a profit. This can be done only by feeding it to the 
proper class of farm animals. 

There has been but little practical work done by experiment 
stations in feeding soft corn to the various classes of farm ani- 
mals, Actual farm experience has taught that soft corn cannot 
be used with success to finish either cattle or hogs, but that it 
can be used to advantage in the first few weeks of the fattening 
period. Soft corn will do quite well for growing stock or stock 
that is being carried through the winter with the expectation of 
finishing at a later date. Fat hogs will make better use of soft 
corn than fat cattle, but the gains made are not the most 
satisfactory. 

A number of years ago farmers in the northern part of the 
cornbelt had a bitter experience in the attempt to fatten cattle 
on soft corn. One bank which loaned considerable sums on 
livestock failed as a result and other banks were barely able 
to weather the storm, The feeders found that while they were 
able to make good gains on thin cattle they simply could not 
finish on soft corn and in many cases the cattle when sold 
brought no more than they had cost and the farmer’s time and 
feed were entirely lost. 

This experience clearly indicates that it would be unwise for 
farmers to buy stock for fattening unless they are in position 
to finish them off on other than soft corn, in which case it can 
probably be done at a profit. Ordinarily it will pay to invest 
in young stock to which the soft corn may be fed or in any 
stock which are to be roughed through the winter and fed out 
later on more substantial foodstuffs. 








IS THIS CHARGE TRUE? 

— following news item in the daily press makes a severe 

arraignment -of some banks throughout the country. 
Coming from a member of the federal reserve board it should 
challenge attention and proof. Has the federal reserve bank 
aystem, which was to give relief to the people, failed to do so? 
If this new law has failed in its supposed purpose, can we blame 
farmers for asking for a national rural credit law which will 
celieve the situation? 

What do you farmers have to say in regard to interest 
charges and commissions, after reading the news item below. 
{s this statement of Mr. Harding true as regards your locality? 

Raleigh, N. C., Sept. 20th—Facts concerning high interest 
cates being charged by national banks throughout the country, 
were disclosed by W. P. G. Harding, federal reserve board 
member, tonight before the Raleigh chamber of commerce. 

“From reports to the comptroller,” he said, “it appears there 
are five national banks in Alabama whose maximum rates of 
interest average 26 percent, the rate in one case being 60 percent 
and in another 34 percent. The average rate of interest which 
one of these banks was charging on all of its loans amounted to 
12 percent and another 10 percent. In Arkansas one national 
bank admitted making a loan at a rate as high as 120 percent, 
another at 60 and another at 25. Ip 


another at 50 percent, 
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Georgia there were eleven banks where the average maximum 
rate of interest was about 30 percent. In Texas a number of 
banks reported rates in excess of 100 percent, and many stated 
their average rates on all loans were 1 percent per month or 
more. 

“These high rates, however, are not confined exclusively to 
the South, for the reports show occasional rates of 50 percent in 
the East and North. Twelve percent seems to be regarded still 
as not extraordinary by country bankers of Minnesota, Wyom- 
ing, Kentucky and California.” 


FOR COOPERATORS TO CONSIDER 
EN are like sheep; they follow a leader. When one man 
succeeds, many rush into the same line of work and knock 
the bottom out of prices, and everybody fails. When one 
cooperative movement succeeds remarkably well, others at- 
tempt the same thing without the same conditions, and fail. 

We have an instance of this, with others rushing into serious, 
if not fatal error, in the success of the Farmers Cooperative 
Packing Company of LaCrosse, Wisconsin, and the numerous 
attempts to form other cooperative packing companies in that 
state. The LaCrosse concern has succeeded very well and has 
increased its business, but itstarted under peculiar circumstances, 
a duplicate of which is scarcely possible, and surely not in the 
cities where new cooperative packing companies will be formed 

Under the management of Andrew Boyd, who had been 
manager of that plant for years previous to its becoming a co- 
operative concern, the Farmers Cooperative enjoyed somestand- 
ing in the markets, as well as having established a line of buyers 
for the company. 

Will the others succeed as well? In the first place they are 
so located that they are going to cut into each other’s territory 
if they amount to anything. In the next place, where can they 
get experienced managers? There are none in training. The 
manager of Swift’s or Armour’s big concerns might not suc- 
ceed with a farmers’ cooperative. The concerns in no way re- 
semble one another. Nor would it be safe to get some manager 
from the plants of the so-called beef trust, for how would the 
farmers know that they were not going to be sacrificed. It 
could easily be done. 

It is well to go slow in any new cooperative movement and 
feel the way. There are always reasons for success or failure 
Study these closely. Be content with small beginning and grow 
into the business. The whole thing depends upon efficient 
management and the farmers sticking together and standing 
back of a good manager. 


AN EXAMPLE 
OME folks throw a fit every time any mention is made ol 
so-called single tax, or the better called taxation of land 
values, but we are going to risk it again. Susceptible ones 
have a doctor handy! 

After chasing the poor Indians almost off the face of the 
earth, this government of ours gave the survivors tracts of 
land for reservations, and furnishes them with beef and blan- 
kets. There is a reservation in Oklahoma held by the Osage 
Indians. This land contains rich oil and gas deposits, and the 





























Indians lease these privileges to private interest and live in 
peace and plenty without work. 

The royalties on these deposits are sufficient to give every 
man, woman and child of this tribe an annual income averag- 
ing $2500. Does each member of your family pull down any 
such sum, even by hard work? Do not envy these Indians 
who are the richest people on earth. Just say, what consumate 
fools we all are that we cannot take a lesson from their good 
fortune. 

The land belonged to the government in the first place. The 
government gave it to the Indians. The Indians reap a rich 
harvest without labor, from nothing but land values, by leas 
ing these values to those who want to take out the gas or oil, 
timber, minerals, or what not. 


Suppose the government owned these lands, or any other 
for that matter, or had withheld certain rights and leased these 
gas and oil rights to the highest bidders, what then? There 
would be an income of five million dollars a year from this little 
parcel of our government that would go a long way towards 
paying government bills. Suppose the government did that 
to all the mineral lands, all the timber lands, all the water 
power sites, all the natural resources within our borders, would 
there be any need of a tariff for revenue, any tax on incomes, 
any other form of government tax? 

These things yield enormous incomes to private parties who 
have gotten these natural resources from the states or the 
federal government for a song, or less. And we, the people, 
are taxed because of these special privileges having gone from 
Federal control. ‘‘What fools we mortals be.”’ 


MOONSHINE BUTTER 
WO or three years ago we published a series describing 
the moonshine butter business, showing how the frauds 
were perpetrated and what effect it had upon farm butter. 
Some thought we were a little hard on the oleomargarine manu- 
facturers, declaring it is a person’s right to eat oleo if he wants 
to, without paying a revenue tax for the privilege. 

The intent of the law was to prevent oleo from being sold 
as butter at butter prices and protect the consumers of butter 
from using oleo at butter prices when desiring only pure butter. 
But, as in the whisky business, the temptation to avoid the 
government revenue tax of one fourth cent on uncolored oleo, 
and ten cents a pound on colored oleo, was too strong, and 
many manufacturers of oleo have fallen into the government 
trap as a result. 

Since 1902 more than 200,000,000 pounds of colored oleo 
have been sold contrary to law as uncolored oleo, or as butter. 
The loss of revenue taxes on this amounts to the sum of about 
$27,000,000. Forty-two violators of the law have been con- 
victed since January Ist, 1915, 

A large percentage of this moonshine butter has cheated the 
armer out of # :,arket for real butter, and has cheated the 
onsumer out of the privilege cf eating real butter, as he sup- 
oosed he was. Whatever the government has lost in revenue 
axes by these violators, the consumers have lost in eqaul 
smount by paying too much for what they got, for when the 
leo manufacturer escapes the tax he does not dare save that 
ax to the consumer for fear his competitors would get wise to 
his violations of the law. 


KILLING LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY 


HE scourge of foot-and-mouth disease has brought to Light 

an embarrassing situation either for the government and 
state officials, or for the breeders of livestock. If the attitude 
f government officials towards the breeders is correct, then the 
ozople have been fooled about long enough and it is fortunate 
that the disease has brought this fact to light. But if, on the 
ther hand, the breeders can prove their case, then the govern- 
ment is placed in the predicament of killing off the livestock 
industry which it is supposed to foster. 

The early attitude of the Bureau was to appraise cattle con- 
iemned to slaughter at only their block or food value. Then 
they made aruling that all stock killed in eradicating the disease 
should be paid for at utility values—this giving the dairy cows a 
little better value than when appraised at beef values, but 
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purebred stock values were not reckoned with at all. Since 
the outbreak of last year the Illinois legislature passed a law 
limiting values to $250 a head. The government pays half 
and the states half the appraised value of condemned stock, 
but the attitude of government and states seems to place little 
value upon breeding, above the block or utility value of the 
animals, 

If what the government and state officials claim is true, that 
breeders have inflated the values of their stock, and watered 
those values with a great deal of sentiment, while breeding in 
itself has little value above common market values, then the 
buyers of improved livestock have been shown to be easily gold 
bricked. If breeding has little effect upon the value of utility 
stock, then we better give up the effort and eliminate from ex 
periment stations and government breeding stations all attempts 
at stock improvement. 

But on the other hand, is this backward step of the officials 
justified by the facts? The breeders must place a speculative 
value on their stock, speculative only in the uncertainty of the 
animals living to fulfill their purpose. Take for instance the 
little Jersey cow Grace Briggs which the University of Missouri 
has kept a record of for fifteen years. She has produced 108,968 
pounds of milk with a butter possibility of 5,833 pounds in the 
fifteen years. Her calves were sold for about $2400 and her milk 
on the market was worth at least $4,000, and her butter produc- 
tion had a value of $2000, so taking her actual productions at 
market values she netted about $5,250 after taking out the 
cost of keep. But the government would pay not to exceed 
perhaps $250 for this valuable animal were she condemned 
because of exposure to foot-and-mouth disease. 

Either stock breeding has value in itself, and breeders are 
justified in resenting the government appraisals, or the govern- 
ment has done a great service in bringing breeders back to 
earth in offering from $150 to $250 for a high bred animal 
What do our readers think? 


BORROWING YOUR OWN MONEY 


) is natural for one in need of money to grab at a bait of 
three percent money paid back on easy terms. Maybe you 
have seen the advertising. If not, maybe you will. It is very 
alluring. It makes your fingers itch to get three percent money 
so as to pay off the loan you carry at seven or eight percent— 
maybe ten or twelve percent. 

Here is the scheme. The loan company will lend you money 
on good security at three percent (or thereabouts) and you can 
repay it on a monthly basis—so much a month including prin 
cipal and interest. But when do you get the money? You 
sign an application. You have to wait your turn to get the loan 
But they send you a contract upon receipt of your application, 
and the deal ison. You are bound to begin your monthly pay- 
ments. 

But you may not, likely have not yet received your money, 
the thousand or so you wished to borrow. Why wait your turn 
to get the loan? Because you and others like you have not yet 
paid in enough so you can borrow your own money. 

It is just this way. The loan company does not lend its own 
money. It has no capital. It loans only such funds as it re 
ceives from its victims who wish to borrow, and whe sign ap 
agreement to pay so much a month until the loan is all paid 


It gets your money and loans it to you or somebody who applied 


before you did at, say, three percent. In other words you are 
borrowing your own money and paying them interest on it 
The fact that the company does business in Canada or any out 
of reach place does not make it any easier for you to get the 
money you wish to borrow. You sign the application and 
whistle and wait. They sign the contract and let you whistle 
and wait. 

Such a company must go broke soomer or later unless it cat 
thrive on forfeited contracts, they keeping what borrowers hav: 
paid in before forfeiting. 


Our Subscribers’ Information Bureau will endeavor to au 
swer, or get answer to any legitimate question pertaining to 
farm life, but you must sign your name and address or the 
inquiry receives no attention. We desire to give personal re- 
ply by mail. We are at your service. 
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T is pretty generally understood by this time that there 
will i pecial session of Congress this year. Several 
Democratic senate leaders were in favor of a special session 

of that. body, before the beginning of the regular session in 
December, for the purpose of considering a batch of treaties, 
including the peace treaties negotiated by former Secretary of 
State Bryan, and also for the adoption of a cloture rule which 
would destroy the present system of legislating by unanimous 
consent and make it impossible for one or two senators to block 
important legislation by filibustering. It was learned, though, 
that there is so much difference of opinion in the senate as to 
the cloture rule, even among Democrats, that to take up the 
subject at a special session would probably lead to dissensions 
and divisions that might affect Injuriously the chances of the 
ship bill, water power and leasing bills, and other big legislation 
the administration will recommend at the next session. Also, 
it is whispered, the President decided that in the event of any 
more crises in our relations with Europe or Mexico, the country 
would be less likely to get mixed up in international complica- 
tions if he alone were running things, than with a new Congress 
on his hands, 
Receipts From National Forests 
4k portion of the National forest receipts for the fiscal 
year 1915 to go to the benefit of the various states in 
which the forests lie, according to the computation of 
the Forest. Service just approved by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, amounts ail told to more than $850,000. The gross 
receipts for the year ending June 30th were $2,481,469.35, of 
which under the law 25 percent is paid over to the states for 
county school and road purposes and an additional 10 percent 
is made available for expenditure by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in building roads and trails for the benefit of local com- 
munities, 

The total amount to be expended under this system of 
sharing the forest receipts with the states to make up for the 
loss of local taxes due to public ownership of the land is about 
$16,000 greater than for the previous fiscal year, as the receipts 
for the fiscal year 1915 exceeded those of the previous fiscal 
year by about $44,000. ‘The provision of law under which a 
portion of the receipts is turned over to the states dates from 
1906, and the total payments reach, with this year’s allotment, 
nearly $4,500,000. The ten percent provision for government- 
built public roads has been in force only since 1912, and has 
now made available for this purpose an aggregate of $926,000. 


Not Large If Well Spent 


LITTLE less than five million dollars is the amount 
A that will be spent in the United States in the coming 

year for practical instruction to the farmer and his 
family. The money that will be spent in this work this year 
under the terms of the Smith-Lever agricultural extension act, 
amounts to $1,680,000, of which the Federal government pays 
$1,080,000 and the various states contribute $600,000. ‘This 
money is to be spent through the state agricultural colleges in 
cooperation with the United States Department of Agriculture 
for instruction and practical demonstrations in agriculture and 
home economics for persons not attemding the colleges. That 
is, in addition to providing schools for farmers’ sons and 
daughters, the government is going to take the schools to the 
farms. ‘The Smith-Lever act appropriates (1) $10,000 of 
Federal funds annually to each of the forty-eight states, and 
(2) appropriates this year $600,000 additional te be divided 
among the states in proportion to the number of farms and 
farmers in each state, and upon the condition that each state 
ypropriates and spends a sum equal to the amount of the 
This appropriation is increased at 
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Federal appropriation. 


the rate of $500,000 a year until 1923, in which year and there- 
after, the annual Federal appropriation for taking the college 
to the farm will be $4,580,000. 

But this tells only part of the story of how government is 
trying to help the farmer to help himseif. 
Smith-Lever act 


In addition to the 
funds, the Department of Agriculture will 
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spend in the coming year something over $1,025,000 for farmers 
cooperative demonstration work and other direct field instruc- 
tion, and the various states will spend an additional $2,650,000 
of state funds for the same purposes. The grand total for 
1916 means $4,750,000 to be spent in taking imstruction and 
demonstration to the farmer. How much this instruction will 
be worth to the farmer depends almost wholly upon the farmer 
himself. Partly preventable damage to farm animals and crops 
in the United States runs up to something like a billion dollars 
a year, according to the figures of the experts, and most of 
this damage is due to the carelessness of the man who gambles 
with disease, bugs, worms and other pests, sometimes because 
he knows no better, and often because he does not think it 
will pay to take the necessary precautions. The big damage 
from insect pests and diseases, for instance, does not occur 
among the big herds of stock, on the big ranches, or in the 
big orchards. Men who specialize cannot afford to take 
chances. It’s on the small and medium sized general farms that 
the bulk of the waste and losses in farming occur, and it’s the 
average general farmer who most needs and can most profit 
from the instruction the states and the Federal government 
are making available to him, in teaching and showing him how 
to make a business of his farm, instead of gambling with the 
known and unknown hazards, many of which can be eliminated 
by intelligent precaution and understanding of their nature. 


Is This Single Tax? 


ERE’S something for the man to think about who does 
H not believe in the single tax. New Jersey is getting 
ready to vote on a proposed constitutional amendment, 
approved by two successive leuishatuves, which provides that 
when a new street is opened, or an old street is to be widened 
in any municipality, the town or city shall condemn all the 
abutting property Clee the improvement is made, buy the 
land at the condemnation price, and after the improvement is 
completed shall sell the land, keeping for public purposes the 
profit from the transaction, which will represent the increased 
value of the property brought about by the public improve- 
ment. This is singe tax, pure and simple, although the 
legislators who voted for it and the governor who approved the 
proposed amendment do not call themselves singletaxers, and 
would probably say they are opposed to the single tax, if they 
were asked the question. It has been the declaration of single 
tax advocates for years that if the community took for public 
uses the increased value of land caused by the growth of the 
community, there would be no need for any other form of taxa- 
tion to carry on government, and experience shows this state- 
ment to be well grounded. 


The Political Pot Simmers 

T is pretty generally believed here, among men of all parties, 
I that Colonel Roosevelt, despite his recent declaration in 

New York that he was still a Bull Mooser, is gunning for 
the Republican nomination for President next year, and so 
certain is this belief among the Republican statesmen who 
have presidential booms of their own, that there has been in 
the last few weeks a sort of get-together movement in mutual 
self-protection. If the wishes of the Old Guard in the Repub- 
lican ranks could prevail, and delegates could be chosen in the 
states in the good, old-fashioned way, it is pretty certain that 
Elihu Root would be the G. O. P. nominee, with Borah, Cum- 
mins, Hadley or some other Westerner of progressive tendencies 
for vice president, to keep in line the progressive and radical 
factions of the party. It is recognized, however, that Root 
probably could not win in the party primaries against T. R., 
and the Republican plan now seems to be to try to keep T. R. 
delegates out of the convention by rynning against them in 
the primaries of the several states, delegates pledged to favorite 
sons. Thus, it is announced that Senator Penrose will be a 
candidate in the Pennsylvania primaries, Sherman in Illinois, 
Fairbanks in Indiana, etc., the party managers, who see red 
whenever T. R.’s name is mentioned, hoping in this way to 
prevent a repetition of the mix-up of 1912. 

















THE FAMOUS SPLIT LOG DRAG 


Making Inexpensive Good Road 


By D. WARD KING 



















HE King road drag is *. 
known to road makers ~ 
throughout 


the civilized 
world. Road 
dragging is prac- 
ticed in almost 
every county in the 
United States. 
The writer has 
been talking and 
writing on the sub- 
ject for over ten 
years and is begin- 
ning his twentieth 
year of road drag- 
ging. The King drag has made speedways out of many stretches 
of hopeless hi areas it has rescued scores of isolated neigh- 
borhoods; it has lifted the wagon-road reputation of entire 
states and changed that reputation from wretched to excellent. 

All this and more, the simple, home-built, Missouri-born tool 
has accomplished, yet its work is scarcely well started, for the 
scope of the idea behind the tool is grasped by very few. The 
principle of proper drag construction is seldom understood 

The theory and the philosophy of the proposition is mis- 
interpreted and misconstrued so universally that a compera- 
tively small number of individuals, and almost no communities, 

ire realizing the most for the energy they spend in road drag- 
ging. 

In years spent travelling from coast to coast and from the 
Gulf mto Canada, lecturing, answering questions from audi- 
ences, explaining the split-lot drag, giving demonstrations on 
ill sorts of roads covered with all sorts of materials, and under 
ilmost every variety of circumstances, I have accumulated a 
store of valuable experience. This experience enables me to 
letect errors with little effort. 

Errors in Drag Building 

Errors are numerous both in the building of the drag and in 
its use. The most serious of these errors is in drag construc- 
tion, because a poorly constructed drag, while it can be used so 
as to bring a measure of improvement to the road with quite 
ignorant handling, cannot perform the best service or secure 
the most nearly perfect roads, even when manipulated by a 
skilled operator. Therefore a faulty drag means a faulty road. 

For best results the drag must be made exactly accord- 
ing to specifications; the material on the road surface must 
be precisely in the right condition; the operator must be an 
expert in the management of the drag and also he must be an 
experienced and skillful teamster. Contrariwise, any kind of 
dragging with any old kind of a drag is likely to leave the road 
far better than no dragging at all. 

From ocean to ocean the same common mistakes prevail. 
Prominent among them is the habit of waiting until the road- 
bed becomes dry and hard. Dragging a dry, hard road does 
little good and usually leaves a feeling of disappointment in 
the mind of the operator. 

Another mistake is keeping the road too flat; not obtain- 
ing a sufficient crown. 

In a large proportion of instances that have come under 
my observation, these faults in the road are due to the faulty 
construction of the drag. Almost universally drags are built 
too long or too heavy, or both. 

Let Drag be Light but Strong 

For drag building select a light wood. Either red elm or 
red cedar 1s excellent. Cottonwood, box-elder, or even willow 
will last for several years if the timber is split and the bark 
is peeled the day the trees are felled. When peeled and split 
the slabs can season quickly. If they are not split and peeled 
they become doty or rotten before they dry. When they dry 
out and season thoroughly, they are quite light and are reason- 
ably strong. 

Do not use hickory, ash, or oak, if any other wood is avail- 
able, for these woods are entirely too heavy, and the ash 
and hickory will be eaten by the worms the first season. One 
can do things with a light drag that he cannot do with 
1 heavy one. And 


road is of proper width the length of the drag should be 
governed by the size of the team, a seven foot drag for a 
team of 1200 pound horses, and eight feet for a team of 
1600 pound horses. Nine feet will be rather 
long for any uncared for road right at the 
beginning no matter how large the 
team may be. Build your drag from 
cedar post or the end of a telephone 
pole from 10 to 12 inches in 
diameter, or from some other 
light log. Use plank as 

a last resort. Split the 
post or log and 
select the leaneen 
and soundest slab 
for the front of the 
drag. Find a point 
about four inches 
from the end of 
this slab, the end that will travel in the center of the 

road, and bore a 2 inch auger hole at right angles to the 

face of the slab; then twenty-two inches from the other end 

of the slab bore another two-inch hole in the same manner; 

this hole will receive the front end of the first stake. Now, 

half way between these two holes bore a third, getting the three 

in line with each other and directly in the center of the slab. 

The other slab may now be brought up behind the first. Allow 

six inches between the ditch end of the rear slab and the stake 

hole in the ditch end of the front slab; mark and bore the 

three holes. Thus when they are pinned together, the ditch 

end of the front slab will project some sixteen inches further 

towards the ditch than the rear slab. 

To one who has not tested different widths of spaces between 
the front and rear slabs of a drag, thirty inches will seem to 
be absurdly wide; but believe me, the distance had better be 
greater than less. So, too, with the sixteen inch “set-back;”’ 
eighteen inches is better than sixteen inches, while twenty-inch 
set-back will work nicely in spite of its awkward appearance. 

How to Join the Slabs 

For stakes to join the slabs, I prefer round osage hedge 
sprouts about two and one half inches ——_. If hedge is 
not convenient rip some oe out of a two-inch plank. Shave 
the ends and slip the slabs onto them until they are within 
thirty inches of each other, then mark each stake with a lead 
pencil to show the place the slab fits. You are now ready to 
wedge the stakes into the front slab. 

Don’t laugh when I caution you to split the stakes and drive 
the wedges at right angles to the grain of the slab. Mee? ie 
lavgh you prove you needed no caution. But I have heard of 
men who split the slab for lack of knowledge or caution. 

Drive the rear slab back on the stakes two or three inches 
away from the pencil marks, and arrange the brace. Put the 
front end of the brace down within an inch of the ground and 
well out to the end of the front slab. Notch it in with a chisel; 
drive the rear slab back to the marks, catching the brace 
and then wedge the stakes. The brace will never escape if 
this is well done. At the front, saw the stakes off flush with 
the slab; at the rear, allow them to remain. Their protruding 
presence at the rear will serve two purposes. They will answer 
without words, the questions of how the slabs are fasten 
together. And they come very han¢y at times when you wisb 
to lift the drag. 

A Safe Platform is Important 

A substantial platform, built for safety and convenience, is 
an important adjunct in drag building. For safety, because a 
driver needs to walk all over the drag without fearing he 
may step through a hole. For convenience, because occasions 
occur dy the driver wishes to look under the drag. And 
the platform should be slatted in order that loose earth may 
fali through. 

To be safe, the platform must entirely cover the space be- 
tween the slabs. To form a complete cover it will need to be 
diamond shaped. Unless the three-cornered space at the ditch 
end, between the brace and the front slab, is safely covered by 
the platform, that corner will constitute a dangerous er 

Never try to ride 
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RAISING SWEEPSTAKES CORN 


A Triumph for Improved Methods 


By R. S. WILCOX 





FWNWENTY vyeara ago, at /f 
I the ; pe ol thirty -four 
years, Matt Hahn was 
Lad Chi MeO 
reet car line and had never 
been on a farm, not even for 
vacation. But a chance ac- | 
quaintance with a persuasive 
real estate man resulted in his 
purchase of a farm. 
During the first ten years 
Mr. Hahn struggled along, | 
doing this and domg that, all | 
| 


cting fares on 


without any definite plan, 
without any farm system. It 
was not until he visited the 
State Fair and fell in love with 
the corn exhibits that he began 
to realize that there was more 
in farming than merely turn- 
ing over a furrow. On that 
day he resolved that he would 
learn to be a real farmer and 
that some day he would be 


if 
‘3 


© OE Mme 








—? college. I took first prize at 
the county fair that year, and 
I have captured that honor 
every year since, 

“I was beginning to think 
that I wasn’t such a bad corn 
grower and finally gathered 
together enough courage to 
show some corn at the State 
Fair. That was five years ago. 
I won first for the best ten 
ears of Minnesota No. 13. 
Since then my winnings have 
increased regularly until last 
year, when I won first for the 
yest ten ears, any variety, 
grown in the southern section 
of Minnesota; first for the 
best dent corn, same section; 
first for the best yellow dent; 
sweepstakes on dent corn, best 
ten ears; and the grand sweep- 
stakes for the best corn of any 
variety at the show. 

“The silver cup was won on 








an exhibitor at the fair him- w— 
self. Last fall, ten years later, 

he captured the $200 silver cup offered for the best ten ears 
of corn grown in Minnesota, the most coveted prize of the show. 

Most men who have been successful give much of the credit 
to their wives and this corn grower is no exception. 

“Any woman on a farm can make or unmake a man’s work,” 
declares Matt Hahn. “My wife didn’t grymble because she 
missed some of the pleasures of city life, but quickly found 
new ones to replace those lost. When things went wrong, she 
always cheered me up and after I decided to specialize on 
corn she helped me to gather all of the information on the 
ibject that we could find. Yes, a woman on the farm can 
Ip in other ways than by milking cows.” 

Mr. Hahn is proud of his victory—because he studied and 

orked for ten long years to secure it and also because he has 
something tangible to show some of the neighbors, who, in 
the early days, were indiscreet enough to suggest that “that 
man Hahn never would make a farmer.” 

His career, with his sudden realization of the significance 
of farming and the necessity of a thorough training in the 
profession, 1s interesting from any standpoint and brings out 
prominently many of the qualities which a man must have 
if he is to be, as Mr. Hahn would say, a real farmer. 

How did you happen to leave the city, giving up a safe 
job in which you had become adept?” asked Mr. Hahn, 
because it is not frequent that a man well along in his thirties 

iakes such a radical chang . 

“TI had been a street car conductor for six years,” replied 
Mr. Hahn, “when a friend of mine who had purchased 1200 
acres in southern Minnesota suggested that I purchase part 

his holdings. I laughed at him. What did I know about 
rming? I had always lived in Chicago, and in crowded 
quarters besides. The only garden we ever had was mother’s 

idow box and she never let us tamper with it. 
No, I think I'll kee p on coll cting nickels,’ I told the land 


ownel But real estate men know how to stick to a thing 

itil they get it. He saw me again. I suggested that I would 

make a fine picture on a farm, not even knowing a potato 
irom a& tomato vine. 

\ ve | d and he approached me again; this time with 

offer to ] my fare to look at the land whether I bought 

or not. I didn’t see how I could lose on that proposition and 

| got a couple of days off and made the trip, with the result, 

( th I bought the lar L. 
7 s 1 was like so many city folks, always thinking that 


is | 

n doesn’t have to know anything about farming to make 
cs 1 know better now. Well, 1 kept that farm 
1904, when I sold it and bought the 80 acres where I 
I never was very successful with the first farm. |] 
{ things without much thought as to what I was doing. 
hat fall I visited the State Fair and became interested 
corn exhibit,” continued Mr. Hahn. “I talked with 
ny of the farmers and I began to see what opportunities | 
d missed. I followed the suggestions they made and got 
ich with the agricultural college and subscribed for 
veral farm papers. { never had had much faith in book- 
uming up to that time, but these farmers seemed to be 
raising the corn and I thought their advice was valuable. That 
winter 1 read everything I could find on the growing of corn 

und dreamed about it in my sleep. 
“T started in right by planting select seed of Minnesota 
No. 13, a valuabl variety developed by the agricultural 


The Corn—The Cup—-The Man 


Early Murdock, which was 
grown from seed gathered from my special plot and stored 
in my seed house. 

“Tver since I realized that there is a right way and a wrong 
way of farming I have practiced seed selection. I grow all of 
my seed in a separate field, being very careful to cut the tassels 
off of any stalks which have no ears on them, thus preventing 
any of my seed from being fertilized by pollen from barren 
corn. ‘That is very important. I also cut the tassels off of 
every other row and it is from these rows that I select my 
seed corn, By detasseling, all danger of self-fertilization is 
done away with. 

“Exactly the same number of hills are planted in every row 
and when harvest time comes I husk each row separately, 
weighing the product of each and saving my seed only from 
the rows which yicld the most. This seed selection takes 
time, but it pays. 

“T store all of my seed corn in a two-story house which I 
built especially for that purpose. It is a frame building, 
16 by 16 feet, and cost $200 to build. It is double-walled, has 
a cement floor and I have placed a stove in the center. Finish- 
ing nails have been driven around the walls and one ear is 
placed on each of these. I use the stove mainly to help cure the 
corn in the fall, but it is sometimes started in the winter in order 
to maintain the temperature above freezing. Once get your 
corn dried good, however, and there is little danger of it being 
hurt by cold weather. 

“That seed corn house is the best investment I ever made. 
Every farmer should have one. Ile can make enough moncy 
from the sale of a few bushels of surplus seed to soon pay for it. 

“Before planting in the spring I always test the corn. I 
do not like the blotter system and use instead an invention of 
my own. Several inches of sawdust are placed in a box two 
feet square and it is soaked in warm water. Over this is placed 
a wire mesh, made by the blacksmith out of No. 12 wire, with 
each division large enough to hold six kernels, the number 
taken for testing from each individual ear. One kernel is taken 
from the butt, one from the tip and one from the center and 
then the ear is rolled over and the process repeated. This 
makes the test kernels representative of the whole ear. 

“The ears are numbered and a careful record is kept. After 
placing the corn in the sawdust, a flannel cloth is thrown over 
it and in three or four days the kernels will sprout. Be careful 
and see that the sprouts are strong and that there are two to 
each kernel, a root and a stem. 

Mr. Hahn paused, which gave me an opportunity to say: 

“But seed selection isn’t everything. How do you manage 
your fields after they are planted to make them produce 
sweepstakes corn? . 

“As to the preparation of the soil, in the first place, I fertilize 
heavily with sme litter and also scatter bone meal over 
the field at the rate of 300 pounc's to the acre. I work the soil 
well with a fine-tooth harrow and then go over it both ways 
with a disc. I follow the ciscing with another thorough har- 
rowing, smoothing and pulverizing until it is like a garden 
after it has been raked. 

“The field is harrowed until the corn is four inches high. 
This does not hurt the corn in the least and it is of great value 
because it keeps the weeds out of the hills where a cultivator 
cannot reach. 

“Then we commence to cultivate, going rather deep the 
first time, but confining all future cultiva- [Continued on page 41 
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SINGLE TAX AND THE FARMER 


Will He Benefit By A Land Value Tax? 


By G. L. CARLSON 


I’ is possible w use much space m 

a discussion of the above subject, 

for single tax is a big one. To do 
‘t fair justice in the briefest possible 
way, I will divide the question into 
three parts. These are: What is it? 
{s there need of it? And, will a land- 
value tax benefit the farmer? 

No subject ever discussed in this 
sountry is so difficult for the average 
mind to grasp, as is a land-value tax. 
There are well-grounded reasons for 
this. It is not because of some hidden 
or unknown principles of taxation 
that may be a part of the subject, for 
the principles involved are very simple 
ones. The trouble is very largely a 
wa wrong poeemtation of the subject, 
30 that the audience or the reader " 
receives & wrong impression relative to how the application 
f the single tax will affect him. This I believe has been more 
true of farmers than of others. 

How we regard a land-value tax will depend almost wholly 
m our understanding of the definition of the term. There 
ire definitions and definitions, just as there are humans and 
yet more humans. If some being other than human had first 
seen & ‘imen of man in central Africa, it would entertain 
quite a different idea of the human race than it would if the 

rst timen had been seen in Paris, London, or New York. 

And if we say to a man that single tax means the confiscation 
f all land value, he will entertain a very different idea of the 
subject than if we tell him that it means the freeing of all 
industry, by making the monopoly of land-ownership bear the 
cost of government. Therefore, definitions of nearly all terms 
may be purely academical, or they may be so practical that 
most minds can grasp them, because of ey a ae | the 
iefinition as it will have to be applied in their daily affairs. 
[f a man says that single tax actually confisecates anything he 
has purchased or created, it is only because some one else has 
given to this man an phy mah | definition of the term, a 
lefinition that cannot be applied to conditions as they exist. 

The use of land is just as much a natural right of man as 
the use of air, rain, or sunshine. It is the only natural right 
of man that has become monopolized, and single tax advocates 
believe that all honest men are ever ready and willing to pay 
something for the privilege of such a monopoly. This is tae 
me principle on which single tax is b 

Single Tax Already in Operation 

In practice, we find many forms of land-value taxation 
Any form of taxation intended to limit the amount of land 
any one person may own; to make a person pay a special 
tax for the privil of holding land out of use; to encourage 
ownership of land by large numbers in small individual hold- 
ings; and to place the burden of taxation wholly upon the 
monopoly of land ownership, must be regarded in principle as 
a form added tax. 

The term “single tax” is not as good as that of “land-value 
cax.” It was not Henry George who gave to his system of 
raising public revenues the name “single tax.” is was 
applied long after he gave his system to the world, and was 
employed to designate one tax for all ses. ; 

In some provinces of western Can land held out of use is 
subject to a sur-tax. In other provinces land owned by non- 
residents is subject to such a tax. In some provinces both 
these forms of taxation are enforced. In New Zealand and 
New South Wales the land tax is based upon a maximum 
acreage, all land held by any one person in excess of this 
acreage is subject to a sur-tax. There are still other forms of 
taxation, and other methods employed, for limiting the amount 
of land to be held by any person and having for their purpose 
the placing of the burden of government cost on some form of 
teal monopoly. In a way. these are all forms of so-called 
single tax, and wherever trivd they soon become popular. Not 
every form of single tax will meet the conditions in every 
community, but some form will. 

Where differences of opinion arise is for the most part over 
the form of single-tax to be adopted. Those who hold to a 
theory, but know little or nothing of the practical ren of 
various Se ee of taxation, advocate the absorption of the 
‘ull rental value of land by taxation. ‘This is so radical a change 
(rom the system under which we are now living, that it meets 
with little favor a practical persons of affairs. There are 
many objections to such a change, chief among them being the 
raising of too much money to be spent by public officials, and 
the temptation to graft which would result. The present 
rental value of the land in most counties of eastern Nebraska 
is around two million doilars to the county. There is at present 





Mr. Farmer, are you letting certain Interesu 
blindfold you with misinformation? 


10 need of sv much money for public 
purposes. In course of time as the cost 
of government ivcreases, the greater 
part of the rental value of land may be 
absorbed. There are countries in 
Europe where, under a system of 
general property taxation, the full 
rental value of farm land is now absorbed 
by the tax. In all countries the ten- 
fency is in the direction of more ex- 
pensive governmental systems, and we 
have no reason to believe that we shall 
prove an exception to this rule. Until 
such a time, the best intelligence of this 
country favors a land-value tax to the 
extent only of raising a sufficient amount 
of money to meet the needs of the public, 
when judiciously and economically ex- 
menial This will have to suffice as to 
the answer to question number one, ‘What is the single tax?” 
Is There Need ot It? 

We can find the answer to this question in the rapidly in- 
creasing number of tenant farmers in this country. At the 
present rate of increase, which is about one percent a year, 
m & few years we will be ready to better understand the course 


of history im the case of ones of the most powerful nations of . 


an earlier time. The monopoly of land has caused the downfall 
of most ancient peoples. Greece, under a just division of the 
land and a nape pe agriculture, gave to the world its art 
The monopoly of land and slave labor has made of thedescend- 
ants of those same oes the men who now labor on railroads, 
dig our ditches, and serve us in the restaurants of this country. 
Rome under a just division of land ruled the world, and gave 
to us our laws. The use of the farmers in wars, the con- 
centration of the land in the ownership of a few, has made 
slaves and fruit vendors of most of the Roman race. The 
Mexican problem of today is a land problem—land held by 
the few and exempt from all taxation. There is no question 
about the need of a change in our system of taxation. The 
people are vue willing to agree to this. The only question or 
difference of opinion is, what is the change to be? 
Will a Land Value Tax Benefit the Farmer? 

In what way will a land-value tax benefit us? Theoretically, 
by compelling owners to make productive use of their land, 
which in time will make land somewhat easier to acquire, for 
those who may desire to use it. Practically, by lowering the 
tax rate for land owners, and raising the rate for land specu- 

ors. 

Theories are so easily advanced yet prove so little, that it 
1s not worth while to advance them. What most of us demand 
is substantial concrete examples of what a land-value tax 
will do. Much time may be consumed in a discussion of the 
theories of such a system of raising revenue, but one good 
concrete example should suffice. Any system of taxation 
that will encourage farm ownership as against tenantry, and 
discourage land speculation and the holding of land out of 
use, is very generally regarded as sound, and a system to be 
favored. Will a land-value tax do this? 

In school district No. 51 of Madison county Nebraska, there 
were thirty-nine persons who paid taxes last year. Of these, 
three were farmers who owned their farms; sixteen were persons 
owning improved farms which they rented; four owned un- 
improved land which they rented; and sixteen were renters. 
Of the nineteen resident farmers, only three owned the farms 
operated by them. The three farmers operating their own 
farms paid taxes aggregating $253.07. With a single tax rate 
in the district that would yield the same amount of money, 
these men would have to pay only $204.45, a saving to them 
of $48.62, or 19 percent. e sixteen persons Owning im- 

roved farms which they rented, paid taxes aggregating $811.58. 

ith a single tax rate to yield the same amount of money for 
the district, these persons would pay $960.34, an increase of 
$148.76, or 18 percent. The four persons owning unimproved 
land paid taxes aggregating $87.02. Under single tax they 
would pay $112.56, an increase of $25.54, or 29 percent. The 
sixteen renters paid taxes aggregating $125.71. Under a 
land-value tax these renters would RY nothing. If we extend 
this comparison so as to include arms and all farmers in 

adison county, we will find that single tax will decrease the 
amount of tax to be paid by the farmers operating their own 
farms by 8.6 percent; that it will increase the tax to be paid by 
owners of improved farms who rent them by 17.9 percent: and 
will increase the tax on unimproved land 33 percent. 

The Best Tax System 

Since it is agreed by all students of economics that the best 
tax is the one that will encourage home and farm ownership, 
discourage speculation and the holding of [Continued on Page 19 
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HERE it is, a good sized little field 

of ebout 4 or 5 acres, all looks good, 

yet it was had by three different 
sowings, all at different times, different 
years, and under different conditions, 
yet, we have as yet, to experience our first 
failure, and at the same time some of these 
seedings have been obtained under the 
greatest difficulties. Why, then, you ask, 
have we been so successful? ‘Truth of the 
matter is we do not know ourselves, except 
that we followed certain basic rules which 
were not the “‘cut-and-dried” kind we so 
often read about. 


The first seeding we ever made was two 


years ago last spring, on cornstalk ground, 
and very late in the spring, in fact nearly 
up into the summer, and the ground was a 
very poor, hard run, creek bottom sand. 

Cut-and-dried directions said to always 
use twenty pounds of seed per acre. We 
used about twelve; however, we did not 
leave off the inoculating, which was 
applied in the way of sweet clover dirt, 
this time we put on the dirt with a manure 
spreader ond of course we 9 on plenty. 

The ground was worked down pretty 
well, the seed sown and harrowed in witha 
spike harrow, and at the same harrowing 
the beardless barley which was sown at the 
rate of about one bushel per acre, was also 
harrowed in. From this we cut a light 
crop of beardless barley hay that season, 
then the alfalfa grew up to grass that was 
so thick you couldn’t see the alfalfa with- 
out parting the grass. Some remarked 
that the grass would smother out the alfal- 
fa, but I argued that if it was properly 
bacterialized it would stand it, and it did. 
Then a very cold winter followed and neigh- 
bors said the plants were so slim that 
the winter would kill them. Again I argued 
that if it had the proper bacterial hold it 
would pull through, and it did, while a 
very nice stand a neighbor had winter 
killed. Of course I argued that it was not 
properly supplied with bacteria, as he had 
not inoculated, so you have made up 
your minds that I am a bacteria crank. 

We thought that this seeding was so 
thin, even the second season, that we con- 
cluded to work it up and re-seed it the 
following spring, but when the time came 
we were busy, and let it go. The crowns 
spread out and the latter part of the season 
of 1913 and 1914 it was so thick you could 
throw your hat out on it. 

A Second Method 

Plot two was managed differently. It 
was fall plowed and left to lie over winter 
(it was side by side of the above plot) and 
as early as it would do to work the follow- 
ing spring, or about oats seeding time, this 
ground was double disced, dragged and 
harrowed. This time the inoculating dirt 
was sown by hand, being taken from the 
first sown alfalfa field, sown at the rate of 
possibly two or three hundred pounds per 


act 


twenty pounds this time per acre, beard- 
less barley was also sown broadcast at 
about a bushel per acre. We followed with 
a spike tooth and that with a steel roller 
well weighted. The seed bed was in fine 
shape. Dry weather set in immediately 
and you would have thought that the 
alfalfa couldn’t live, it got so dry, but the 
good seedbed conserved the moisture and 
the alfalfa roots were soon down where 
it could take care of itself, We were also 
surprised at the beardless barley, which 
with some of the alfalfa that the mower 
clipped off, made a fine lot of hay. Though 
the summer of 1913 was extremely dry 
here the alfalfa pulled through in fine shape. 


OUR ALFALFA 


Various Methods Give Success 
By OMER R. ABRAHAM 


| Here let me state that we again went con- 


trary to some of the alfalfa experts advice. 
we sowed “Joe”? Wing’s seed side by side 
with Western irrigated seed, which is sup- 
posed to not do well in this country, and as 
yet we have been unable to tell the differ- 
ence, though we have cut four crops of hay 
from this plot. 

Plot three (on the opposite side of plot 
one) was sown last spring. We turned 
down a heavy crop of rye, rather late; 
worked it down after a shower; never did 
get it very compact, and it was what I 
considered a very poor seedbed, but we 
sowed it at about 15 pounds per acre, and 
harrowed it in. We should have followed 
with a drag or roller, but supposed we 
would have plenty of rain, and didn’t. We 
sowed inoculating dirt from another 
patch of sweet clover near by, and as a 
nurse crop used a mixture of beardless 
barley, oats and rye. The peculiar part of 
this plot was that it kept dry for about 
four weeks, not a bit of rain, and the alfalfa 
and nurse crop.came up in the horse tracks 
and man ‘ante and undér the north sides 
of some of the largest clods. It looked 
mighty ragged oa I thought we were 
doomed to our first failure with alfalfa. 
However, examination about four weeks 
after sowing showed the alfalfa seed in the 
dry dust, looking about as sowed, except 
that they had changed color somewhat. 
We then had a shower and the remaining 
seed came up, but they had a hard time 
of it the balance of the season, as we had 
one of the driest seasons for years. In 
August we clipped it, letting the clippings 
lay, then the morning glories got so thick 
that the alfalfa could not be seen in many 
places, but after the frosts an examination 
showed a fine stand of good thrifty plants, 
well supplied with nodules. 

Easier Than Clover 


We have had no trouble whatever in 
getting a stand of alfalfa; in fact less than 
getting a stand of red clover. Taking this 
into consideration we concluded to cut four 
crops from plots one and two, which we 
did. We gave plots one and two an 
“awful harrowing’ with a springtooth 
twice last summer, but it only grew the 
better, so you see we have been subjecting 
our alfalfa to different conditions than 
some of our experts advise, yet we have a 

yrospect for three or four crops this season. 

Ve have applied some sixteen percent acid 
phosphate, and we have also spread some 
manure over plots one and two. 

Maybe we have the type of soil that 





“ 
Alfalfa was sown broadcast with about | 





exactly suits alfalfa. Maybe that is the 
reason that we have not known failure. Be 
that the case there are thousands of acres 
throughout this country as well adapted. 
| In fact I believe that we can sow in stalks 
in February without any nurse crop what- 
ever and secure a fine stand. 

I also believe that we have quite a lot 
of yellow gravelly clay on which we can 
| grow alfalfa without any special treatment 
other than supplying the proper bacteria. 
I believe that unless the proper bacteria is 
in the soil, put there by some wild or culti- 
vated plant, beforehand, that it must be 
supplied before you may be successful, and 
then the ground must .0t be very acid or 
you will fail, yet we may be mistaken in 
this, and may find that wecan growalfalfa 
on soils where it was heretofore thought 
it would be impossible to grow it. 


Breed your own heifers and you are not 
80 apt to introduce tuberculosis or ¢cénfa- 
gious abortion into your herd as you are 
when buying fresh cows. 
















Tools of 
Yesterday 


The reaper has long since 
displaced the old cradle of 
our grandfathers. 


And scientific factory 
methods build better clothes 
for men than the little tailor 
who used to stitch away at 
his bench—never doing the 
same thing twice alike. 

Clothcraft was the first 
line of men’s clothing to be 
built on progressive methods. 

After sixty-nine years it is 
still leader in style, fit and 


service value to the man who 
spends from $10 to $25. 


Come into the store and 
see the Clothcraft Blue Serge 
Specials 4130” at $18.50, 
"5130" at $15, and other 
Clothcraft suits and over- 
coats. 

It’s the best way to be 
sure of solid, guaranteed 
value for your money. 














| The Clothcraft Store 


(IN YOUR TOWN) 
CLOTHCRAFT ALL WOOL CLOTHES 


1 () to 775 Ready 


to Wear 











Made by The Joseph & Feiss Company, Ciereioné 
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THE COMPOST STACK 
The ground does not have to be pre- 
pared or even smoothed. Just build Nhe 
stack where it will be most convenient 
to dump or pitch the stable refuse. 

Spread out on the ground a layer of 
manure or other roughage wastes, about 
a foot deep, six to eight feet wide, and as 
long a8 you wish it, say, two linear feet 
for each horse or cow. On top of this 
layer spread several inches of soil, add 
another stratum of manure and so on 
until the stack is five or six feet high. 

Keep the sides as nearly perpendicular 
as possible and always keep the top flat 
or slightly dished so as to catch and hold 
the rainfall. You build a hay stack roof- 
shaped to shed the water, but you make 
a compost stack on the reverse principle 
to catch water. 

Water you will need to make good | 
compost, In ordinary seasons the manure | 
will probably get enough rain to make it 
decompose readily. In dry times a few 
bucketfuls of water may have to be 
added from time to time to prevent fire- 
fanging. 

I find that I can build such a compost | 
stack that will convert stable manure 
into the best and cheapest fertilizer the | 
farmer can have, about as easily as I can | 
make an old-fashioned manure pile that | 
wastes its liquid content through leaching | 
and fire fangs in the center where there 
is much coarse or dry stuff. 

In three or four months in the warm | 
season and in five or six cold months, | 
decomposition will reduce the stack to a| 
mass that will scatter evenly from the | 
manure spreader. As it is all well rotted 
it starts business as soon as it is plowed 
under and the way it boosts crops is 

amazing, 

fi There is nothing better nor cheaper for 
garden, truck patch, potato field, orchard 
or small fruit mulch, hotbeds, flower 
pots, ete. 

If adding the layers of soil seems to be 
too much of a chore the stack can be made 
of manure alone, but the main point must 
be observed to keep the sides straight 
and the top nearly flat. 

An old straw pile of straw that is not to 
be used for feed or bedding can be con- | 
verted into valuable humus which most | 
soils need badly, and into good plant food | 
also, by equarin, off the top and sides so | 
it will catch and hold the rain. This is| 
vastly better than burning it or leaving | 
to lie around in unsightly piles. 

Well rotted compost is infinitely better | 
for ordinary farm crops than plowin 
under dry or coarse trash which cuts of 

capillary attraction of the furrow slice 
from the sub-soil. It is this condition | 
which brings ruin. during drouthy ey 











in mid-summer. 

If little bedding is used in the stalls 
the manure, especially from  well- fed | 
cattle, will probably be so wet that heavy 
rains will cause considerable waste by | 
leaching. That is why some dairymen 
use manure pits or cisterns to save the 
liquid which is the portion rich in nitrogen. 

Manure hauled every day direct from 
stable to field saves waste, but very few 
farmers care to make manure hauling an 
eternal job. Most of them pile up the 
manure until they get ready to spread it, 
and too many leave the manure in pile} } 
until its fertilizing value is lost.—H. A. B. 


Unsatisfactory treatment from an ad- 
vertiser in Successful Farming is a very 
rare thing; such cases should be promptly 
referred to us. 


Learn to get the best results from a 
split-log drag. Read the article on page 9. 








Radiators prolong summer! 


Do you look for- 
ward to a winter 
of comfort, cheer 
and good health, 
or to a season 
of possible colds, 
chills and sick- 
ness, and sure dis- 
comfort for the 
whole family? 


Why not have sum- 
mer continue right 
on in your house, 
making every room 
“just fine” all over 
for the whole win- 
ter? By the turn- 
ing of a valve you 
can have comfortable, even heat in every room with an outfit of 


Find out at once all about 
MERICAN AMERICAN Radiators and 
& [DE IDEAL Boilers from us or your 
RADIATORS BOILFRS local dealer. A million of the most 
successful homes in the country 

now have these money-saf¥ing and comfort-bringing outfits. 
You and your family have to spend nearly eight months indoors and without 
IDEAL heating you have to endure the uneven, uncertain, old-fashioned heating 
with its ashes, coal-dust, soot and trouble, and it is no wonder that the family 


gets dissatisfied with farm life under these conditions. But with radiator heating 
the entire house becomes a haven of comfort and a delightful playground for the 





children and young folks. 
Life on the farm beats city life, wee true, but it is only true when you have and enjoy the mod- 
ern comforts and con of proper heating and sanitation—radiator heating comes /irst. 


IDEAL heating isn’t a luxury any more—it is as necessary to the family as a good cook-stove. 
IDEAL-AMERICAN heati: — cost less than = imagine and the investment i . + —— 
pays big dividends and saves no repairs, less la’ and hardly any caretaking. 
over 6% interest money on a ciao loan made for installing an IDEAL Boiler ef ‘ani 

AN Radiators. Talk with your banker about it. He knowsit is the best permanent value 
 — Auld put into your property. 
IDEAL-AMERICAN heating will delight your wife and will make an easy winter for all your 
family. IDEAL Boilers can be put in any building, either in cellar, side = 3 or outhouse, 
Cne fire heats the whole house, The fuels used may be the cheapest soft coal screenings 
lignite, pea coal, wood, oil or gas. Blizzards and strongest winds cannot 
keep the heat awa from the nooks and corners of the home. In fact, 
the colder the wea the better the heat. 


Running water or water mains are not necessary, as the water in the 
boiler is used over and over again for years. TDEAL-AMERICAN outfits 
give y 4 same excellent service year 


stands | OLD homes are equippe: 
just as easily as new ones. Thousands 
of farm homes already have IDEAL 
Boilers and aan AN a, 


neighbors’ homes— ask them, 
Cail up the local dealer and get him to 
submit an estimate. This will not ob- 
ligate you in any way. a 
IMPORTANT — In order t you 
22-W IDEAL Boller and 
do No bia. AMERICAN Radl- = get nad dae 7 Le 9 


—~ Foy | ly heating outfits, we want you to send 


this price the goods can be bought at once for oscey f our Geen) Rooks 











Tus Yala not include cost -\. 4 ** Ideal —— ion, fully illus- 

4-* * portant =~ u 
SS pane We r — trated nail i beautifully ted. Sent Boilers any 
other conditions. free for your name address. house into a home, 


serena AMERICANRADIATORCOMPANY ves2z:"” 
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HANDLING FARM BUSINESS 


GROSE 





By P. C. 





FAR by year 
the farmer is 
becoming a 
man who must 
handle a great deal 
of money in & more 
business like way; 
his many business 
transactions de- 
mand it. He must 
do a lot of corres- 
—z, ; he must 
now how to do 
the business part of 
his vocation in the 
very best possibile 
manner, 

Recently I ree 
ceived a letter from 
a farmer, a stranger 
living in a distant 

art of the county. 
t, like all letters, 
betrayed the man 
who wrote it. It 





“They are stimulated in their studies and educated 
in commercial lines.” 


same time, the car- 
bon copy being re- 
tained for reference. 
In addition to all 
this, where there 
are school children 
in the home they 
quickly learn to 
operate sy ma- 
chine. type- 
writing ehale de 1 
lessons they are not 
only stimulated in 
their studies but 
are educated in 
commercial lines. 

An office desk is 
an accessory that 
adds greatly to the 
systematic equip- 
ment. A desk puts 
everything at one’s 
elbow. I have a 
neighbor who says 
that his easy office 


Nov., 1915 





Ber!Here 


comes cold 
fall wind 


ERE comes cold Winter 

snow. Noone knows when 

you will want the comfortable 
put over your bed. 

Have a nearby dealer fit you out 


with Mayo Underwear, the only 
Sifty-cent underwear that is knit 


in the dollar way. 


Then for 


warmth, fit and downright wear. 


And Mayo 
Underwear is 
wonderfully 
elastic. You 
stretch a Mayo 





had the grip, the punch, the “pep,” that | chair and pleasant desk simply draw him 
one so seldom finds in a letter written by a| to them every evening. Modern types of 
farmer; it fairly rang with keen, winning | desks are now made with the base elevated 








garment with 
your hands. Out 




















business. I ha 


brim full of “twentieth-centuryness.”’ 

Sometime later I met the man. 
looks spoke nothing (I mean the looks of 
his face;) they distinguished him in no 
way from the fifty-years-behind-the-times 
slodder; but the letter I had received, did. 
| knew I was talking to a man who knew 
the what, why, and wherefore of his busi- 
ness from end toend. Nor was I surprised 
when later | learned that he was the owner 
of a farm of several hundred acres, a di- 
rector in a prosperous bank and cne of 
the leading men in his community. 

The business farmer knows that the 
men who deal with him and know him 
only by correspondence draw their con- 


d read no more than the| on short legs so as to be more sanitary. 
first paragraph until my appraisement| These make attractive furniture for any 
was that of a man up to the times, a farmer! home. 

} desks are 
His | had equip 





clusions just the same as the man who 


lives near and does his dealing in person. | German road supervisor, many years ago, 
Ont of the first essentials is system. | when I was still a boy. 


Office methods without system are of all 


things the most easily tangled. Means for | 


filing the correspondence so as to be easily 


located when needed for reference is de-| partof Ohio. He had under his care about 
sirable. The market supplies a variety of | six miles of as rough a clay road as could be 
files designed for this purpose, Some are | found anywhere. 
tted with drawerg | level stretches in the entire district. 


of the cabinet style 
adapted to hold the sheets of paper. | 


Cheaper and = as serviceable, however, |in vogue, besides a small percent on prop- 
00k-shaped in form which | erty which might be paid in either money 


are the files 


may be opened to receive the letters. | or “‘worked out.” 
These have heavy leaves, serving as par-/ preferred the latter method. 


titions and alphabetically indexed, be-| 
tween which the sheets of correspondence | 


may be filed and easily located. 


One of | occasion. 


Both the flat top and roll top 
a ped and either one may be 
ped to carry a typewriter so that 
it can be dropped into the interior of the 
desk gyhen not in use. One retired farmer 
living in a city has his office desk and chair 
right amid the splendid furnishings of 
his drawing-room, 

Every farm should have a name and | 
that name should appear on every envel- 
ope and letterhead used in the business 
correspondence of the farm. A small sum 
will pay for such stationery and printing 
to last for a long time. 


TAKING CARE OF A ROAD 
Your editorial is a recent number recalls 
to my mind the efficient work of an old 





This particular supervisor had one of 
thirteen road districts in a twenty-four 
square mile hill township in the southern 





There were but few 


In those days the two-day poll tax was 


Most of the farmers 


It was customary, too, for the road- 





working to partake somewhat of a gala 
It was in the days before road-| 


these files wil! hold the business corTe- graders were invented. The tools to re- 
spondence of the average farm for a long | pair roads were plows, scrapers, picks and | 


time, 


When necessary another may be| shovels. 
procured and operated under the same together and tear up the road by piling | 
index. When placed side by side on a shelf | ¢lods and stones in the center till it was'| 


Many men and boys would get | 


| 







































































More Elasticity 


More Warmt 
12 Supericrities 12 


1. Mayo 10-rib fabric 
3. Mayo mule -spun 


yarn 

3. Mayo rip-proof 
seams 

4 Sleeves and legs 
shaped to fit 

S. Full-size arm- 
holes 

6. No binding at el- 
bows 

7. Alledges laundry- 

Snug-firtt Nar 

8. Snug-fitting co 
aul chodldnns 

9% Snug-fit cuffs and 
ankies 

10, Mayo reinforced 
crotch 


11. Full-size seat 
12, Big, strong pearl 
buttons 


12 Saperiorities 12 





and back, out 
and back.stretch 
and return, al- 
ways the fabric 
returns to its 
original size. 
That’s why 
Mayo Under- 
wear clings so 
snugly and pleas- 
antly all around 
your body. 
Those two 
ribs more to the 
inch make an 
astonishing dif- 
ference. 


Men's Single Garmenis 
50c 


Men’s Union Suits 
$1.00 


Boys’ Union Suits 
50c 


af your dealer 
hasn’t Mayo, 
he’ll order it im- 
mediately and 
you'll get it in 
one week or less. 


THE MAYO MILIS, MAyopDaN, N. C. 


they resemble a row of books and appear | worse than it had been previously. No-| 
not at all uncomely. Files of this type can | body worked very hard. And the super- 
be purchased for as little as twenty-five | visor who insisted on getting a full day’s | 
cents apiece. | work out of his men usually was not re-| 
The Value of a Typewriter |elected. The roads would be permitted 

After a typewriter has once been used, | to remain in bad condition till a slack time | 
an office could hardly get along without | would come, and then all hands to, with 
one. While notin the strictest sense nec- | the result as above stated. _ 
essary, they are immeasurably service-| But there was one exce tion—the Ger- 
able. ‘They make it easy for a letter to be | man supervisor. He didn’t amount to 
read and by making every part that is| much anywhere else. Things at his home 
written plain, costly mistakes and con-| were always at “sixes and gevens.”’ He was 
fusion are often avoided. One of the| one of those characters who always do 
strictest. rules of good business practice | better for some one else than for them- 





is that a verbatim copy of an important! selves. With all his short-comings at 
business letter should be preserved for! home, he was gr garry in keeping a 
When pen and ink are| road in repair. The result was he was re- 


future reference. : 
| elected and re-elected till he was so old he 


used this demands the additional time and 
labor necessary to write another letter. 
With at 
used an 


| could no longer get around. 
His system was a very simple one. 


writer a carbon sheet may be 
About every two weeks he would mount 


th letters be written at the 




























Have you read ALL theads in this issue? 


his gray mare and with pick and shovel 
on his shoulder, would ride over his dis- | 
trict. If a ditch had become clogged and | 
was turning the water into the wheel track, 
it required only a few minutes’ work to 
remove the material. His methods 
throughout were based on “a stitch in 
time.” Sometimes where a mud-hole was 
beginning to show in a springy place, the 
farmer near would be asked to haul a load 
of rock and fill it up. If there was a de- 
pression in the road which might soon de- 
velop into a “chuck hole,” a few shovels 
of dirt would fix it. The result was that 
he had always the best and most compact 
roads in all that country, and he did it ona 
third less work than othersupervisors could 
do it. Many a year he did not use up all | 
the time of the “two day”” men. He didn’t 
need them. 

Especially in the early spring, when the 
frost was leaving the ground, did he pay 
particular attention to the roads. He used 
to say that an hour’s work in March and 
April or if it were an open winter, even 
earlier in the season, would save a whole 
day’s labor in June. 

The writer has in mind an occurrence 
in an adjoining district. In the early 
spring a large mud-hole developed near the 
foot of a long hill. It was always a seepy 
place, but this year it was intensified by a 
stream of water coming down the wagon 
track. During a very rainy spell, the place 
became almost impassible. A team got 
fast in it one night and neighbors had to 
come and pry it out. The entire cause of 
this was the lodging of an oak limb, which 
had been blown from a tree in the ditch 
near the top of the hill, and the water 
turned into the road. Here, for a half a 
mile, one wheel would run over compar- 
atively solid earth while the other was 
cutting into the mud, with the result as 
stated. 

These observations made so long ago 
have demonstrated that our roads could be 
maintained in much better condition at 
about half the cost if a system of patrolling 
were worked out so the work could be 
given where it was needed at the time it 
was needed. -Why is it not done?— 


C. L. M., Ohio. 






WORK UP THE FIREWOOD 

On a great many farms there are large 
supplies of suitable stove wood going to 
waste. When the fall work is well out 
of the way is a good time to work up some 
of the surplus trees, waste lumber and the 
like into fuel. It is often a great conven- 
ience to have firewood to burn even where 
coal usually furnishes the source of heat. 
In many cases working up the available 
wood supply on the place will work a 
great saving in the fuel bills and in any 
case it will help to give the farm a neat 
and tidy appearance which always carries 
a cash value. 


A REAL ESTATE DECISION 

A farmer who finds a purchaser for his 
neighbor’s land, under an ment that 
he is to be paid for his efforts, without 
any understanding as to the amount of 
compensation, is entitled to reasonable 
compensation for the service rendered, 
according to a decision just handed down 
by the Michigan Supreme Court, but not 
necessarily the commission ordinarily paid 
professional real estate brokers—five per 
cent. Plaintiff procured a purchaser for 
defendants’ land under such an 
ment, and claimed $450 for his services, 
the land having sold for $9000. A jury 
awarded him $50, and defendants appealed 
to the Supreme Court, which permitted 
the verdict to stand, in the absence of 
any proof as to just what plaintiff’s ser- 
vices were worth. The court held, how- 
ever, that since one who is not experienced 
in selling lands cannot be supposed to 
be able to make a sale at as great advan- 
tage to the seller as aregular broker could, 





he is not entitled to the same high rate 
of commission as the latter.—A. I. H. 8. 
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Make Farm Profits Grow 


With a good auto truck you can do better and faster haul- 
ing—save your horses and save your time. This means money 
for you—an increase in your farm profits. 


There’s no better place in the country to come for auto 
trucks or truck information than truck headquarters. We 
operate the largest exclusive truck factory in the world and 
make trucks of all sizes. 


Tell us how much you have to haul, how far you are from 
market, and we will give you some valuable information with- 


out cost or obligation. Ask for our booklet No. 15 It tells 
about a general purpose truck for all ’round farm use. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK Co 
Pontiac, Michigan 





MUbddddd 
E PRICES AND THEN 


PLAIN NON-SKID TUBE SIZE PLAIN. NON-SKID TUBE 
$8463 9 $1.98 | 34x4 $16.12 $18.07 $3.51 

10.71 12.01 2.34 | 34x4% 22.12 24.75 4.32 

12.37 13.86 2.43 | 36x4% 23.25 26.04 4.50 

33x4 15.84 17.74 3.42 | 37x5 28.80 32.24 5.35 


BUCKSKIN Plain and Non-Skid Guaranteed Tires 


are of the highest quality and we can offer you these lowest prices because we 
maintain no branches, employ no salesmen, have no credit losses and enjo 
i manufacturing facilities. Almost daily we receive unsolicited testimo: 
‘attesting to the low prices and high quality of BUCKSKIN TIRES, and express- 
ing the complete satisfaction of the buyer. e want you to try them if you 
want to enjoy real tire economy, real tire service, complete tire satisfaction. Write us 
today for free literature giving all sizes, price list, testimonials and other in- 
ormation. 
3 S: When acco} 
4,000 Miles Guaranteed ot Saco 8 —Z 
Buckskin Tires are guaranteed to run subject to money-bac 
,000 miles. If they don't, a credit in satisfactory. We 
full we oe Eo naegh pe = the C. O. D. with privilege of examination. 
unexp! ———- fe tt pay express- REFERENCES: Dun’s, Bradstreet’, 
age both ways. Could anything be fairer? Ist National Bank of Canton, O., or The 
Give Buckskin Tires a Trial Cc Trust Co., of Carrollton, 0. 


THE L. & M. RUBBER COMPANY, Dept. 5, Carrollton, 0. 
Manufacturers of Rubber Goods since 1904 
328 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


TF Lei Ui y 4 tity 


$9,000 offered for certain in- 
ventions. Book “How to Obtai 

a Patent” and “What to Invent” 

ent f ne oe for free report 
ww oe oon ae 


‘asto 4 
ly writing us for patents we have obtained. 
\ Patents 
, 





advertised for sale at our expense. 
CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Atty’ 
Est. 20 Years. 980 F St.,Washington,D-C. 
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that the farmer asa 
ontractor of store bills was obsolete 
n most sections of the West and es 
pecially in this one, but a local merchant this 
week informed me that all dealers still car- 
ried considerable amounts on their books. 
It seems to us that there is no call for this 
when the price of poultry and dairy pro- 
ducts are noted. In spite of the fuss made 
about the admission of eggs free of duty 
and the fear of timid souls that Chinese 
eggs were going to drive the native pro- 
ducts from the market, egg prices during 
the last summer have been the highest 
ever known. There are many farmers here 
who sell from $300 to $400 worth of eggs 
every year and that amount should suffice 
to pay the store bills of any farm family. 


We had thought 





University Experts rate Economy 
Gasoline Engines with 13 to 
31% Overload Capacity 


Sears, Roebuck 
Chicago, I11. 


Gentlemen: - 

In accordan 
the undersigned visit 
at Evansville, Indi 


horse power and fue 
ent sizes of 








It is the farmers who make no effort to 
raise poultry and who pay no attention 
to them who have their names on the mer- 
chant’s books. Some men actually grudge 
the small amount of feed the hens get and 
in too many cases they get only what they 
steal. There is not a farm in the south- 
west on which hens will not pay a 100 
percent profit if handled rightly. They | 
should have a roomy, clean and comfort- | 
able house free from mites and the flock | 
should be marked so that the older hens 
can be kept culled out. A small punch | 
will make a hole in the web of the foot of | 
a pullet and by this mark it can be cer- 
tainly toid when she is two years old. No 
farm hen should be kept longer than that. 


and Co., Urbana, Illinois, 


August 28,1914. 


ce with your request, 

ed your engine factory 
ana, and tested for brake 
1 consumption the differ- 
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In regard to 
pa while the rela 
ier ae load for €8Soline engines has not 
os cee ee mee the best authorities seem 
ont t an overload capacity of 15 
— sufficient. We understand that rr, 
~ Aen es an overload capacity that cannes 
ae ne ce We have therefore recommended 
bam Owing ratings which will, in all but 

se, give a much larger overload cap- 


acity as may be 
enclosed, . seen by referring to the table 


the rating of these 
tion of rated load 
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This season has been the first I can ever | 
recall in which the corn raised in the rows | 
next to the hedges has been as good as that | 
in the rest of the field. 











The Osage hedge | 
is a great robber of moisture but this year | 
there was moisture not only for the hedge, 
but for the corn as well. ere is nothing 
that adds so to the beauty of the country 
as a well kept hedge, but few hedges are 
well kept. To keep a hedge trimmed re- 
quires too much work right in crop growing 
time; it is a “rainyday” job and most 
farmers feel more like resting on wet days 
than they do like trimming hedge. The 
hedge fence has the merit of not carrying 
lightning and in this respect, as well as in 
some others, is safer for stock than the 


wire fence. 


We have been building a little hog fence 
on this farm this fall and in doing so have 
used the 26-inch woven fence because we 
had it on hand. If we were buying new 
fence for hogs we should get the 32-inch 
because the 26-inch size is not high enough. 
When newly stretched the 26-inch fence 
does fairly well, but when it sags a little 
in places it offers too great inducements 
for jumpers. It is all right to use it when 
a barbed wire is used above it but person- 
ally we prefer to have a woven hog fence | 
32 inches high without the wire above. 
The same barbed wire that keeps the hogs 
from jumping is most destructive to over- 
alls when one is climbing in and out of the 


y ard. 





As to the fuel used, you will fing 


























Yours very truly, 














Enstreetor Mechanica} 
Ontvere! ty of *Tfisnote, 


Free Engine Book, tell all about this wonderful test and 
describing our full line of Economy Engines, mailed on request. 
Write for it today. Ask for Engine Catalog 


Sears, Roebuck 
and Co. Chica 


University of Tllincts, 
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For five years preceding this year the | 
haying season here has been dry and no} 
hay was spoiled. In addition, hay was| 
high in price and it was all saved to be fed 
wr sold. This year hay has been spoiled 
in large quantities and it is cheap in addi- 
tion, 80 we can expect to have plenty of | 
mulching for the potatoes next spring. It | 
is only by planting potatoes as late as | 
Mav Ist here and then covering with : 
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mulching that we can raise them of good 

quality for winter use. The early planted 

potatoes ripen so early here that by winter 

they have lost much in quality. For this 

reason we shall be glad of the mulching. 
H. C. Hatch, Kan. 


RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


FOR ws Big profits. We furnish stoc 
and pay you $2.00 each, also cavies, 
mink, skunk, fox, squaba, frogs, etc 
2 booklets and contract for dime. Par 
ticulars free address the BELGIAN 
HARE. Bos 45. Holmes Park, Mo. 


1916 Overland Model 83 


Read our announcement on page 83 of thie 
issue if you are interested im getting a spick 
and span brand new Overland without paying 
cash for it. 
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A SWEET CLOVER ENTHUSIAST 

As I have more acreage devoted to this 
“weed” than any other farmerin my state, 
(my entire farm being in sweet clover— 
— a quarter acre garden plot and under 


the buildings), I think I ought to know 
something about this plant. 

White sweet clover succeeds best: when 
sown between January Ist and March 
15th, on the snow, broadcast —twenty 
pounds to the acre, half each way on land 
disced a few times (either sod or fallow) 
and rolled good and hard in November 
and December or the last thing before 
frost. A loose seed-bed is fatal to it. 
No lime is necessary, as the roots reach 
down a couple of feet into the subsoil 
where there 1s plenty of calcium. 

For pasture 1t is unequalled if kept down 
to four to six inches, and will last from 
April to November, paying no attention 
to drouths—on account of deep penetra- 
tion of roots. A heavy hay crop in June 
and a crop of seed in August together net 





j 


| 





$100 per acre, which puts all other forage 
and grain crops in the shade as to profit. 
For either hay or pasture it should never | 
be cut lower than four inches and for hay | 
six inches is preferred, as the new shoots 
start above the crowns, the reverse of | 
alfalfa. From my experience with this | 
plant I have pts 

That horses, cattle, sheep, hogs and | 
chickens relish sweet clover better than | 
and other forage, after becoming ac- 
customed to it. 

No other forage will put on as much | 
fat in same length of time, nor cause 
cattle to give as much milk. 

No other legume will make a poor soil 
as black and rich in same length of time. 
—A. B., N. Y. 


IN DRIVING THE CAR 

1. Always turn to the right in meeting 
vehicles in the road. In cities, always | 
drive to the right side of the street as near 
the curb as possible for convenience. 

2. Always turn to the left in passing | 
other vehicles and do not again turn to the 
right until clear of such vehicle or vehicles. 

3. In making turns or changing the 
course of your machine in any way, always 
signal and give drivers behind you some 
indication of what your intention is. 
Never swing sharply to either side without 
signalling to drivers behind you. 

4. In turning corners to the right, 
turn as near the right side of the road or 
street as possible. In turning to the left, 
always pass the center of the road or 
street before turning. 

5. In crossing to the other side of roads 
ind streets, always turn your machine so 
you head in the way other cars are going. 


Stronger, Longer 


two ways by which to increase the amc 
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strength. 





Nearly all reliable dealers sell 
Heavy Service Footwear. If your 


for the seal—insist upon it. 
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Footwear Is Made By This New 
Vulcanizing Process 


a 
) Granting that a rubber boot or shoe is properly constructed, there are just 


One is to mix a very tough rubber compound, and the other is to vulcan- 
ise that compound by a process which will give it added wear resisting strength. 

ny has invented and owns exclusively 

the patents upon a new process of v Ae. 

rocess has been named—‘‘Patent Pressure Process of the United States ((.ep 


The new process welds all the pieces from which a boot is made into an 
article with just as much strength as though it were made of one piece. 
Moreover it gives to the rubber compound the tremendous wear resisting 


Standard Color, Black. Also made Red or White. 


what kind of boots you wear. We'll see that you are supplied. 


United States Rubber Company 
NEW YORK CITY 


a PAT , 
Patent Pressure Process 


United States Rubber © 


Wearing Rubber 





sunt of wear it will give. 


uleanizing for rubber footwear. This Pre 











“U. S."’ Patent Pressure Process 
dealer has none, write us, as 






























In cities, never turn around in the middle 
of the street. Always go to the corners 
to turn around. 

6. In cities, never stop your machine 
unless you are headed to the right of the 
street. Never pass other cars at the inter- 
sections of streets in the business districts, 
Take your turn. 

7. The fellow turning to the right al-| 
ways has the right of way at the corners. 
Don’t cut in ahead of him. If you do, you 
are guilty of negligence. 

8. Never leave your machine standing 
in the street with the motor running, when 
there is no one in it. 1t is negligent to do | 
50. 

9. Never stop your machine at the 
corners of a street when in the cities. | 





SAW 10 LOGS 
WITH AN 


-—— . a 
Ten 16 foot logs averaging 14 inches thick 
make 1000 feet of lumber worth $25 to $40 
in your local market. Costs you only $4 to $6 to 
Saw 1000 feet with an ** American” Portable Saw 
Mill. Think of the profits! Why, that timber on 
your wood-lotis just like wheat. Reap it withan 
axe. Harvest it with an inexnensive, light ran- 
ning “American” Portable Saw Mill you can op- 
erate yourself. No experience needed. An 8 H.P. 
gas eugine and an “American” mill saws up to 


AMERICAN SAW MILL MACHINERY CO. 





Never stop your machine in front of a fire | 





Wrtte our nearest office today for Free Book No, 20 


$2510$40. 


2500 feet per day. Get an “American” be- 
cause itsaws more and better lumber with 
less help and power than any other. Make bi 
money every winter when the farm doesn’t neec 
ou. Hundreds of farmers are doing a paying |um- 
ering business with “American” mills. You can 
do the same, for there are wood-lots around you if 
on have none yourself. Read enthusiastic letters 
rom farmers in our free Book No. 20 that tells 
all about farm lumbering. 


128 Hope Street, Hackettstown, N. J. 











plug. 

10. Always stop your machine close to 
the curb on the right hand side of streets | 
when in the cities.—C. C. 8. is 


ATEN be valuable. Write me. No at- 
torney’s fee until patent is allowed. Est. 1882. | i 
“Inventor's Guide’ FREE. Fran 

16 Loan & Trust Bidg., Washington, D.C. 





$25 


Chicago Atlanta Seattle 1380 Terminal Building, New York 
WHAT YOU INVENT, It may for reliable man or woman; distribute 2000 


free pkgs. Boras Powder with Soaps etc., 
mn your town. No money or experience needed. 


klin H. Hough, | D, WARD CO., 208 Institute, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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LONGER LIFE FOR 


By H. H. SHEPARD 


LTHOUGH 
A in many 

sections of 
our country for- 
ests and fence 
post timber are 
things of the past, 
still im many sec- 
tions abundance 
of good timber ex- 
ists. Farmersnow 
are more careful 
of their trees than 
they have been, 
and on some 
farms there is 





POSTS 


liquid for from 
twenty to thirty 
minutes, and a 
little longer is bet- 
ter. This method 
is similar to treat- 
ing food in can- 
ning. The high 
heat kills germs of 
decay in the wood 
and at the same 
time forces the 
chemicals into the 
cells and among 
the fibers of the 
wood to prevent 
their entrance 


more good timber 7 : : 
now than there ence posts treated with creosote in the forest afterwards. Paint- 
where they are made. . : 
was twenty and ing the posts with 
thirty years ago. Farmers who brush and the hot preservative is good but 


have | 
woodlots and appreciate the value of tim-| 


not so effective as boiling them in the 


ber are cutting their trees with care and | liquid. Some boil the lower end of the post 
making the firewood and timber go as far} and paint the upper portion with a brush. 


as poss! le. 


It is very important for the long life of a 


On thousands of farms now there are|fence post to treat it heavily at the 
woodlots maintained as permanent fix- | “‘oround line,”’ for here is where the aver- 
tures. The trees are cut and used only to | age posts rot off first. The extreme lowest 
meet present needs or in thinning to pro-| portion of the post is usually in a good 
duce better and more permanent growth. | state of preservation when the upper por- 
These farms will always have a bountiful | tion and part at the ground line have fallen 
supply of firewood and timber for all| into complete decay. 


necessary Fence post 


home UTposes, 
trees will grow as fast as old posts decay. 
On many farms, however, with small} 
woodlots and using a large number of 
posts and other pieces of timber not 
enough good trees can be spared to supply 
present needs. 
on all farms that grow no timber, fence 
and grapevine posts and other timber must 
be purchased for improvements and main- 
tenance. In many cases concrete, iron 
and other materials are gradually taking 
the place of wood in fence building and 
general construction work on the farm. 
But those having good trees for making 
fence posts can materially save their 
trees and make the timber go much further 
and last longer by properly making the 
posts and treating them with some of the 
standard wood preservatives. Treated 
with creosote or some other good wood 
preservative, the ordinary fence post will 
fast from two to three times as long as the 
untreated post. The cost of treatment is 
usually less than the cost of value of the 
new untreated post. But if a fence post 
by treatment with a wood preservative is 
made to last twice as long, it is more 
than twice as valuable, as labor will be 
saved in rebuilding and repairing fence 
lines. In general, treating fence posts 
will pay from one hundred to one thousand 
percent on t he cost of treatment; consider- 
ing the extra life of the post and the saving 
of labor in rebuilding and repairing fences. 
If it pays to paint farm buildings. ma- 
ehinery, and things made of wood for 
general use, it will likewise pay well to 
paint or boil in creosote or coal tar all 
wooden posts used on the farm. Usually 
only the lower end of the post is treated, 
yet a thin coating of preservative over 
the upper part of the post will usually pay 
in tn own the whole post more resistent 
to weather action, 
Treating the Posts 
In treating fence or vine posts with 
wood preservatives the posts should be 
dry, well seasoned, and carry no bark. 
The well seasoned, dry post will take in 
more preservative and there will be less 
inside moisture to breed decay. The pre- 
servative is applied hot to make is pene- 
trate better, and incidentally to kill germs 
if decay that may be lurking in the fiber 
i the wood. 
The best method of treating fence posts 
with creosote or tar is to immerse the ends 
of the posts in an iron vat of the boiling 


On such farms, as well as | 





Another point of good management is 
to cut only such trees as can be split into 
a number of posts. It pays to save the 
young trees till they grow large enough for 
this purpose, except where a complete 
clearing of the land is necessary, when all 
durable timber should be worked up into 
posts, 

It Pays to Split Them 

A spt post will always last longer than 

a round post of the same kind of wood. 


| The reason for this is that the split post 


has a chance to dry out and season better 


than the round post, and usually it con-| : 


tains more lasting heart wood. The sappy 
round post soon decays and becomes use- 
less. It always pays to split posts as soon 
as the timber is cut imto proper lengths 
and pile or stack them so that the will 
receive a Maximum supply of sun wind 
for quick and thorough drying and season- 
ines Gafene being used. Never, if possible, 
use a fence post till it is well seasoned. 

Still another point of economy in mak- 
ing fence posts of home grown timber is to 

lit them considerably smaller in diameter 
than the usual run of posts. The average 
fence post now in use is from fifty to two 
hundred percent thicker than need be. 
The storm strain on a barbed wire or wov- 
en wire fence is not great, and it will be well 
supported by posts from three to four 
inches in diameter. Heavier posts are 
needed only in special places where the 
permanent strain is great. A stick of 
timber six or eight inches in diameter is 
often used as an intermediate post in a 
woven wire fence. The same stick of tim- 
ber when quartered will make four posts 
three to four inches in diameter, which is 
large enough for all eS 
when the posts are set reasonably close 
together. It is better to split the large 
post into four smaller ones, and use ‘two 
of these in the line instead of the one large 
one, and have two left. The two smaller 
posts, say twelve feet — will support 
a woven or barb wire fence better than 
the single large post with aspan of twenty- 
four feet on either side. 

The smaller sized split post will last 
relatively longer than one of larger 
diameter because it will season quicker 
and will take less wood preservative and 
the preservative will penetrate deeper for 
more effective preservation. It is a direct 


| saving of timber, a saving of preservative 


liquid. Each post is allowed to boil in the} temporary fences the small posts permit 


when posts are treated, a saving of labor 
in making and handling, and with movable 
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Made for Every Purpose 


Every farm workshop should contain 
a Starrett Hack Saw with three or 


four blades—one for steel—one for 


cast iron—one for sheet metal—one for pipe 


Starrett 
Hack Saws 


are clean cutting and lona-lived because the 

es are made especially for difficult 
metals. It stands to reason that the teeth and 
formation of the blade should be different for 
sheet metal than for iron pipe. To pet the 
most satisfactory results use Starrett Hack 
5 ade for the work. Write for free 


ws—m 
estalog No. 20-DE. 
<=. The L. S. Starrett Co. 
“The World's Greatest 
Tool Makers” 
ATHOL, MASS. 
New toe London 


























Overalls, Shirts or Jum in- 
sist upon STIFEL'S IN- 
DIGO. Look for this trade 
mark on the back of the goods 
inside the garment. -_ put 
REGISTERED your protect: 
Overalls are cooler, more serviceable and 
economical the year ‘round for Farm work 













than pants. 
Stifel’s Indigo has stood the test for over 75 
ears. 
. Every washing makes it look like new. It is 
fadeless and wears like leather. 


Cloth manufactured by 
J. L. STIFEL & SONS. 
woange prese and Printers 
WHEELING, W. VIRGINIA 
YORE : . RS 
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making a quick and easy job. Where the 
posts are to be sharpened for driving, not 
only the labor of sharpening is much less, 
but the post can be driven in place more 
quickly with less labor. The new stand- 
ard iron posts are less than three inches 
in diameter, giving good satisfaction as 
fencing supports. 

No intermediate post need be more than 
six feet long. Some make such posts seven | 
and even eight feet long, which is not only | 
a waste of timber but a waste of precious 
human energy in handling them. Of 
course all corner and end posts in a good, 
permanent fence line, should be both long 
and heavy to support braces or anchors | 
and the full strain of wire under all condi- | 
tions. If end and corner posts are large, 
long, well set and well braced or anchored, 
and the woven wire stretched as tightly as 
it should be for efficient service, only thin 
intermediate posts are necessary to make 
a substantial and beautiful fence. 

ED | 
HOUSE THE MACHINERY 

There are a few farms, mostly worked 
by tenants where there is not adequate 
room for properly housing the farm | 
machinery. But on many farms where 
there is room, much of the machinery | 
lies out in the open exposed to every kind | 
of weather and deteriorating several times | 
as fast as it would if carefully put away. | 
This condition is deplorable. Aside from 
the actual loss caused by the — wearing | 
out of machinery thus exposed, hundreds | 
of thousands of dollars worth of valuable | 
time is lost when it comes to operating | 
the tools in the spring. | 

Every farm should have a good weather | 
proof tool shed and every implement used | 
about the farm should be carefully put | 
away, first being cleaned and all wearing | 
surfaces oiled. As time permits, each | 
piece should be overhauled during the | 
winter months, put away in perfect shape | 
for work, andin the order of usage through- | 
out the following season. 
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TOP NOTCH 


BEACONGAFALLS 
RUBBER FOOTWEAR 


REDFORE 





4-Buckle 


Non-Slip Soles of Pure 
Red Rubber 


Double-wearing quality is in every inch of 
this Top Notch Redfore Arctic. Its the most 
serviceable, snuggest arctic for regular use that 
money can buy. 

The red rusber non-slip sole prevents slipping 
on icy surfaces. The Top Notch heel lasts as 
long as thesole. The life of the Redfore isso much 
longer than other arctics that the few cents 
extra cost is an actual saving. 


Corn Belt Arctic With Red 
Rubber Sole 


Your work in stable and barn-yard rots even the best cloth. 
That's why we made the Corn Belt Arctic all rubber—no cloth 
about it. It's the longest-lasting arctic for around-the-farm 
wear. 

Waterproof to the top of the bellows tongue. Strengthened 
at all the strain and wear points. Extra thick heel, gum knurl 
toe cap, warm fleece lined. The sole is long-wearing RED rub- 
ber. he Corn Belt is light in weight but long in wear because 
eured by our new process. Costs a little more—worth more 
than it costs. 

If your dealer doesn’t carry Top Notch Boots, arctics and 
rubbers, write us for Booklet ““F”’ and name of Top Notch dealer 
in your neighborhood. 


Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Co. 


Beacon Falls, Conn. 
CHICAGO, 208 8S. Jefferson St. 
MINNEAPOLIS, 311-15 First Ave. N. 
KANSAS CITY, 926 Broadway. 

















CORN BELT 


























If there is not already a tool shed on 
the farm, one should be built at once. 
On tenant farms where landlords cannot 
be induced to afford adequate protection 
for implements, the tenant will do well 
to arrange the matter for himself in the 
hest and most economical way possible. 

SINGLE TAX AND THE FARMER 

Continued from Page 11 
land out of use, what need have we for 
more convincing proof that a land-value 
tax is the best tax when, in the case of | 
our own country and minor sub-divisions 
we find that, while the changes would be 
neither great nor radical, yet they would 
be in the direction of encouraging a more 
general farm ownership, and a decreasi 
tendency to hold land for speculation 
While the subject may be discussed from 
many viewpoints, how is one to make a 
case against such a showing in our own 
community? The same condition will be 
found to exist, and the same showing will 
be made as a result of a study of the sub- 
ject of taxation in every agricultural 
county of this country. 

It is not a question of taxing farmers 
out of existence, but one of giving relief 
to real working farmers by such a re- 
adjustment of the present system, as 
will result in a just division of the burden 
of sharing the cost of government. A 
land-value tax will do this better, and 
with a higher regard to justice toward all, 














Costs less, Now. 
to own a WITTE and 


less to run one — 


NGINE quality means earning-capacity. High earning capacity means h 
E quality. Low first cost. and low after cost, for steady, dependable, —— 
operation at full load, mean high earning capacity—high quality. Add to low 





























7 Wy money-cost the matter of convenience—engine easy to understand and manage, 
easy and quick to sturt without c you come to the apex of high 
quality, as found in 

Here are my r 
ricer! Saving WITTE, ENG 
Latest Improved 1 INES 
Ss aving 
ASOLINE, GAS, KEROSENE AND DISTILLATE 
STA 
4 “+ gy 6-Year Guarantee of Efficiency and Durability. 
HP, $2.4 General purpose engines, eight sizes, 2, 8, 4, 6, 8, 12, 16, and 22 H-P., station- 
4p, 69.75 | 2TY or steel-mounted rtables. Four sizes sawing outfits, 4, 6, 8, and 12 H-P 
6 H-P, 97.75 | With improved manufacturing facilities in our half million dollar factory, our 
3 8, 398.08 new prices for stationary engines now average, (i. O. B. Factory) , 
ig He, 278-70 Less than $17.50 per Horse-Power 
22 H-P, fe 9.8 Sold Ofrect from Maker to Usor 
PORTABLE 
Portable ines for less than $22.00 -P. = ropor- 
s ee 020.08 tionally low. Note the prices herein po Aaa yo now yee A 
° hte >4 to use engine power than to do without. Prompt shipments 
@H-P, 127.75) from either Kansas City or Pittsburgh. 
se 174-06 Read My Free Book Eearn wh Lom pallce 
16 H- : 329.70 engines of the highest cerning sunnaie at 
aes _A1d-90 | Something you should know, whether yet bap {70m 
SAW-RIG of us or not. Writetomy nearest ofiee | 
4-, 9124.26| ED.H. WITTE, Witte Engine Works y- 
6 H-P, . 
Sip; 202-16| 1612 Oakland Ave., Kansus City, Mo, ¥ 
12.4-P, 267.00/ 1612 Empire Bidg., Pittsburgh, 








than any system of taxation ever ad- 








vocated up to this time. By reason of 








this, single tax will benefit the farmer. 
Have we a right to ask that it do more 
than this? In doing this it will benefit 
ll, by relieving all industry from an 
injust system of taxation, just as it 
relieves agriculture by encouraging farm 
»wnership as against farm tenantry. 



















FIREPROOF, WEATHERPROOF, STRONG, REASONABLE IN COST. 
Specially adapted to the construction of farm buildings. ‘ormed in standard 

patterns from the well known Apollo loom KrYsTone Copper Bearing 
Galvanized Sheets. Write to-day for free copy of “Better Buildings’’ booklet. 


‘ AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. / <> © 
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WATERTIGHT BASEMENTS) 


By H. COLIN CAMPBELL 


NE of the problems which 
O frequently arises in build- 
ing const ym, regardless 
of t he < | aracter ol the building, is 
the prevention of leaks through 
foundation or basement walls and 


ructi 


floors. Although concrete con- 
& ruction should do away with 
this difficulty, neve rtheless, such 

often been 


construction I 


om bec bul 


troubl e most builders 
disregard the requirements that 


are nece : 
struction. Concrete as a construction 
material is often abused. Owing to im- 


proper mixing and proportioning of the con- 
crete materials, the resulting construc- 
tion is a porous mass, and when walls and 
floors are composed of poor concrete, or 
concrete improperly placed, leaks occur, 
and the best materialis blamed. Attempts 
usually follow to remedy the faulty con- 
struction by applying some waterproofing 
material or medium, 

Once water has started to seep into a 
basement, the problem of stopping it is 
difficult of solution. Water will not pass 
through concrete construction properly 
executed. It will pass through porous 
concrete, and will find entrance by way of 
cracks in basement floors as a result of 
water pressure exerted upward against the 
under side of the floor. This pressure is 
due to the fact that m many instances 
basement floors, and hence a portion of 
foundation walls, are built below the 
natural level of ground water. Therefore 
the concrete is subjected to a continual 
pressure—a pressure equal to the head 
obtained by the difference in the distance 
between the level of the water and the 
underside of the basement floor. This 
pressure is much greater than most build- 
ers realize. 


If a pipe were sunk to the level of a base- | material to produce a mass with the mini- 
| mum amount of voids or air spaces, and at 


ment floor, and water rose in this pipe toa 
point two feet above the level of the floor, 


then there would be a pressure exerted by | allowable quantity 

As water | Gravel or waked 
wounds per cubic foot, every | considerable quantity of flat or elongated 
the lower surface of the floor | particles will not make good concrete. 
| Cement, sand and 
nder such conditions a floor | proportioned, should be mixed with suffi- 


a head of two feet ol water, 
weighs 6214 } 
square foot o 


would be = ted to an upward force of 
j 


125 pounds, 
to be stable and resist leaking and crack- 
ing against this pressure must first be of 
impervious concrete and be thick enough 
to weigh at least 125 pounds per square 
foot of al As concrete is generally 
‘ ited to weigh 150 pounds per cubic 
f a 10-inch floor would be necessary 
to counterbalance the 125 pounds per 
oot water pressure. 
Use Proper Proportions 
The problem of water-tightness may be 


rded if the concrete materials are 
roperly proportioned, as experience has 
roved that properly proportioned con- 


r. Hence the problem wl 
0 be encounte red is a matter of m iking 


‘re pressure 


ig, or in certain 
r to counteract 


sure again | 


pre 
force the 


‘ 

l 

I 

| 

v 
is t 
t 
this Util 
cases to reit floc 
pos | cI wking. a 

Where the problem is mainly a matter 
of providing weight, the whole thickness 
of the floor need not be made of rich con- 
crete, Presuming a ten-inch slab is to be 
laid, the bottom four inches may consist of 
| 2:4 mixture, sand or gravel or broken 
of being well graded, the 
sand all passing a one-fourth inch mesh 
sieve, and the gravel or broken stone 
ranging in size from one-fourth to one and 
one-half inches. Sufficient water should 
be used in mixing these materials with the 
cement so that the concrete will settle into 
place of its own weight, that is, will not 
require tamping. On top of this four-inch 
base there may be placed a five-inch 1:2:3 


Hie 


fone <cwurse 
Btvone, cou! ; 


mixture. ‘Then a one inch finishing course, | 





sary to securing water-tight con- | the edges along the foundation, a space for 


} 


} 





| 


consisting of a 1:2 mixture. The 
floor should be laid independent 
of the foundation walis, and pre- 
ferably in sections not greater 
than ten feet square. Alternate | 
slabs should be laid, and joints 
between slabs made as small as 
possible in the surface. After the | 
concrete has hardened, joints | 
should be well filled and calked | 
with hot pitch and oakum, a 
similar calking being done around 








the purpose having been provided for by 
a thin wood strip placed before laying con- 
crete, and withdrawn after finishing. 

If concreting can be ventelet con- 
tinuously until the entire floor is laid, pro- | 
viding the area is not greater than that 
required in the ordinary house basement, 
construction need not consist of slabs, 
but reinforcing may be substituted and the 
entire floor made as oneslab. In such case 
the reinforcing should be placed two or 
three inches from the top surface. 

Where a head of water to be encountered 
exceeds two and one-half feet, reinforced 
concrete construction will probably be the 


| 
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FEED CHILDREN 


On Properly Selected Food. It Pays Big 


Dividends. 

If parents will give just a little intelli- 
gent thought to the feeding of their chil- 
dren the difference in the health of the 
little folks will pay, many times over, for 
the small trouble. 

A mother writes: “Our children are 
all so much better and stronger than 
they ever were before we made a change 
in the character of the food. We have 
quit using potatoes three times a day with 
coffee and so much meat. 

“Now we give the little folks some fruit, 
either fresh, stewed, or canned, some 
Grape-Nuts with cream, occasionally 
some soft boiled eggs, and some Postum 
for breakfast and supper. Then for 
dinner they have some meat and vege- 
tables. 

“It would be hard to fully describe the 
change in the children, they have grown so 
sturdy and strong, and we attribute this 
change to the food elements that, I 
understand, exist in Grape-Nuts and 
Postum. 

“A short time ago my baby was teeth- 
ing and had a great deal of stomach and 
bowel trouble. Nothing seemed to agree 
with him until I tried Grape-N uts softened 


| most economical. Then the floorshould be | and mixed with rich milk and he im- 
| designed as an ordinary floor slab, and this | proved rapidly and got sturdy and well.” 


| 


}come to the face and assist in forming a 


e will be impervious to the passage of | 


e concrete thick enough to withstand 


| mixture being well graded, a 1:2:3 mix- 


| with during the course of construction, it 


will require that an engineer competent | 
with problems of this kind be employed 
to work out a design suited to the condi- 
tions to be combated. 
Use Good Materials 

Success in obtaining water-tight con- | 
crete wall or basement or cellar floor con- 
struction, consists mainly in the use of 
clean, hard, well raded sapreuaice, 
properly proportioned and mixed with a/| 
suitable quantity of cement to thoroughly 
bind all together in a dense, monolithic 
mass. Anideal aggregate is one which con- 
tains just enough of the different sizes of 





the same time includes the maximum 
of coarse material. 
stone contaming any 


avel, when properly 


cient water to produce a concrete of quaky 
consistency, Which means a consistency 
that will flow readily into place without 
tamping and with slight puddling. 
Immediately after placing each batch, 
the concrete should be well spaded next 
to the face of the form, thus forcing back 
the large particles of the aggregate and 
allowing the sand and cement mortar to 


dense, impervious surface. Under all 
ordinary conditions, with thoroughly 
mixed and well placed concrete made from 
materials carefully selected and properly 
rraded for size to obtain maximum density 
the resulting concrete will be water-tight 
against any reasonable head of water likely 
to prevail in house or barn. When there 
is any doubt as to the materials of a 1:2:4 


ture of Portland cement, sand and screened 
gravel or crushed stone, should be used 
throughout, except for the top one inch 
tinishing coat. 

Sometimes, if extreme water pressure 
must be withstood, it will be advisable to 





apply what is known as a membrane coat- 
ing, consisting of two thicknesses of tarred 
burlap, mopped with hot tar or asphalt, to | 
the side of the wall against which the pres- | 
sure comes, and likewise built into the | 
floor. All junctions of the walls and floor 
should be carefully sealed against the 
entrance of water, making the basement 
construction practically like that which 
would be used in constructing a cistern. 

Where ground water must be contended 


“There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time totime. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


Coapeatemaaitercte 


Into Money 


Let us tell you how hundreds are mak- 
ing surprising profits on a com- 
=) parativelysmallinvestment, 
; ' grinding wheat into flour 
Ww qt With this truly marvelous 
"S\N “Midget” Marvel 
—— % 
en ic ay Self-Contained KollerFlour 
? ae Mill. We'll send you their 
ee own letters as proof that 
— you, too, can make these 
Profits milling flour. This 
marvelous “Midvet” Marvel millis 
A Money Maker From Very Start 
Acomplete fiourmi!! allinone 
ease requiring very little power, 
space or attention torun. Ca- 
acities 12 1-2, 25 & 60 bbis. a £ 
ay. Write for our big free 
book, “The Story of a Won- 
@erful Flour Mill,” terms, 
estimates, etc. 


an Mill Ca, 
9961 Fourth St. 
Owensboro, K;. 
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This 
Book Free 
Steel wheels with wide 
tires increase carryin 
capacity over one half, 
last a lifetime, never 
need repairs,save time 
and strength loading 





Most satisfac- and unloading. 
tory for hauling We furnish any 
on rough roads, size to fit any 
stubble and to axle. Make your 
ensilage cutter. Wagon as (rood ag 
only ‘ie new. 
Set 


aS is 
20 to 26 years servi 

ich Sy — we. 

on 

Trial. Write tor partic. 
alars, & prices, 
EMPIRE MFG. CO., 
Box 457, ‘Quiney, tl. 






Perfected Gasoline Engines—1-2, 1 
and | 1-2 h. p.—for Farm and Shop 
use. Price $19.50 and up. 
SIEVERKROPP 
and starters for Ford Cars are 
on trial. Send for Pooklet and 

, SteveRKRoPP Encins Co, 
1 18th St. Racine, Wrs. 


STARTER for FORD CARS 


- Mention Successf ul Farming when 
writing to advertisers, 
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International 
Feed Grinders 





With three useful styles and 
seven sizes to choose from, it is no 
trouble to find an International feed 
grinder just right for the work on your farm. 


Type B is one most farmers use. It is 
specially designed to grind corn on the cob, 
but can be equipped for grinding small 
grain. A Type B International feed 
grinder with 6-inch grinding plates will sup- 
ply up to ten bushels an hour of good 
ground feed. Type B comes in three sizes, 
with 6, 8 and 10-inch plates. 


Type C is for small grain only and is 
very effective in this kind of grinding. It 
comes in two sizes, with 6 and 8-inch 
lates. The 6-inch size will grind up to 
20 bushels an hour. 


Type D is the agony grinder, designed 
for grinding corn in the husk and Kaffir 
corn in the head. It is made only in 8 and 


10-inch sizes. 


We recommend and sell Mogul and 
Titan oil engines—the steadiest power 
known—to operate these grinders. 


Complete information as to the value of 
ground feed and best methods of prcpar- 
ing it are contained in booklets which we 
send free of charge. Write for them. 


International Harvester Company 
of America 


(Incorporated) 
CHICAGO USA 


MONEY IN ALFALFA 


There is plenty of money in al- 
falfa if reduced to meal form bya 


Stover Alfalfa Comminuter 


This wonderful machine will reduce all kinds 
of hay or sheaf grain, dry or damp, for feeding 
to sheep, swine, poultry, etc., has large capacity, 
small power requirements, at small initial cost. 
Become posted on a modern and most satisfac- 
tory alfalfa hine by ding for cescriptive 
circular. 


STOVER MANUFACTURING CO. 
30 Vine St., Freeport, lil. 


Also Samson Windmills, Feedmills, 
Ensilage Cutters, and Gasoline Engines 


ThsH0G LUBRICATOR S29" 











D4vYS MEYER CORPORATION 
Zriamiii) | ao) ple Dept. 8! 


are soluble and active, and not only in- 
crease yield, but improve quality and 
hasten maturity. Agents w . Ad- 
dress American Agricultural Chemical 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
will be necessary to keep pumps working 
to remove water from the excavation and 
keep the excavation free from water until 
the concrete has hardened sufficiently 
to withstand the water pressure. 

Usually the membrane treatment will 
not be nec if proper precautions are 
taken to follow instructions in the first part 
of this article; and if the work is done by 
exercising the precautions necessary, base- 
ment construction, scale pits, machinery 
pits, cisterns, etc., can made water- 
tight. Exercising care during the con- 
struction will prevent most of the common 
troubles that arise in work after comple- 
tion. 


ACRE YIELDS AND NET GAINS 

The peculiar advantage of large har- 
vests is that while the cost of production 
increases with the yield, it does not in- 
crease nearly in proportion to the value 
of the crop. 


few figures on corn, our greatest agri- 
cultural product. 

The cost of growing and marketing 
different acre-yields of corn 1 
labor, rent or interest on land, deprecia- 
tion and interest on equipment, taxes, 
insurance, seed and maintaining the 
fertility of the soil has been estimated to 
average as follows: 








Yield per acre - - - 
Total cost per acre 
Cost per bushel - - 


$14.80 $17.15 $21.10 $28.85 
1.48 .68 42 28 








Thus it will be seen that at 60 cents a 
bushel, which is more than 10 cents above 
the average farm price for the past ten 
years, the outcome of a 10-bushel crop is 
ai loss of $8.80 on each acre. At 25 


This point can be illustrated with a | 


including | 


| You Can Earn 














mechin too, 
ou need no ex ce. 
e teach ou PRE in quo simple lemon. 
right at home. Everywhere there's 
pa’ 2 money and big cash profits waiting 
ambitious men. 


THIS IS THE BUSINESS FOR YOU 


A business all of your own. Requires little 
capital and grows fast into a real fact 
manufacturer. a Tire 
with Haywood Equipment, Let the money 
rollin. Auto tires need mending constantly. 
There is your profit. Owners eager to give 
you their business. It means a saving of 
money to them, and big cash 
returns for you, 
JUST MAIL THE COUPON 
For this FREE Book 
A valuable guide to power 
and wealth. It gives the com- 
= plete details. How to start. 


ow to succeed, 
Tells all about your spsece see 
» . Bhows 















ppertuaity = 
c how easy the ? 
work can be * 
done. Bhows the big profit in 
this new field. Write for it 
today. A teard will do, 
Get your EE copy. 
RAYWOOD TIRE & 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1000 Capitol Ave. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
INDIANA 


Haywood Tire and 
Equipment Company 


* 
Py 1000 Capitol Ave. 

















SAVE YOUR HOGS 
FROM CHOLERA 


siniken with bey! ¥4 | 








bushels the loss is $2 per acre. This is! 
the average yield in the United States for 
the last forty years. At 50 bushels the) 
net gain is $8.90 per acre. | 

The most interesting and significant 
fact of all appears when we learn that | 
twice fifty bushels does not merely double 
the net profit, but boosts it nearly four- 
fold, or oe .15 per acre. 

Similar results apply to other crops with 
this important conclusion: Average crops 
do not pay. Maximum yields are econom- 
ically practicable, and pay better in pro- 
portion to their cost than smaller yields. 

The idea is prevalent that the season is 
a big factor in crop production, and so it 
is; but doubtless it is not the controlling 
factor, for the best of weather is futile 
in the face of neglect, poor seed and 
barren soil. Furthermore even the 
vagaries of bad weather can be modified 
somewhat by good farm management and 
especially by wise soil improvement, 
which Dr. Hopkins says is “the most 
profitable business an honest man can 
undertake.” 















THE PROVEN 


HOG CHOLERA REMEDY. 
Dr. Arthur McCormick, Newhamp- 
shire, O.. writes under date March 5, 1915: 

“I have treated over 4,000 hogs with 544 
in the yet ene meas, 40 per cent were 


The was loss 
than 10%. I have proven to myself and 
my community that 644 will prevent 
hog cholera and also cure it if hogs are 
not too near dead when treated,” 

How te the time ge ney yous 
, brood sows and you > 
not wait until cholere cbriias them. 
Immunize them now and make your 
pork profit sure. 
544 is safe to use and easy to ad- 
, by yourself or veterinarian, 
Price, $5, with full directions for its use. 
Fill out and mail us today coupon be- 
¥ get our valuable book and 


especial offer. 










- 
Please send = ™ 
me full infor- >. 
mation regarding 

our on 
1344" the Chemical Hog Chol- - 
era Remedy; also free book on “The ~ 
Treatment of Hog Cholera. 





The factors of seed, soil and tillage are 
easily oe the control of the planter.— 
H. A. B. 


Statement of Publication 
Statement of the ownership, management, circu- 
lation, ete., of Successful Farming, published 
monthly at yo Iowa, required by the act 


of prenet 24, 1912. 

EDITOR, Alson Secor, Des Moines, Iowa. 
MANAGING EDITOR, E. T. Meredith, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
BUSINESS MANAGER, Chas. E. Lynde, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

PUBLISHER, E. T. Meredith, Des Moines, Ia 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING PUBLISHING CO: 
Owners: (If a corporation, give names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of stock). 

Kk. T. Meredith, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Known bondholders, mortgagees and other secur- 
ity holders, holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages or other securities: 


— Chas. E. Lynde, M 

‘has. E. Lynde, Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 21st day | 
of September, 1915. A.A. Gross, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires July 4, 1918) 








Co., Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit or 
Baltimore. 


We guarantee our ads, 





Read them. 




















I have.....sseeseeeees hogs 
May mame is.....000cccecsccccccccccooccees eeece 
P.O... .cccccccccecccocceccecs State....seseeees 
My veterinarian is.........++++++ eeecccccccoeces 
Wattncekernnge+gacerssccextsn State........ eves 





“THE TAUTH ABOUT FLORIBA’ 
Wm. L. Larkins’ Booklet, with a 
six month's subscription to The 
Indlan River Farmer. Fruit popes, ruck Gen- 
eral Farmers, folks interested in Florida, send 25c to 
Tro indian River Farmer, 4 Osceola Bivd., Vero, Florida, 
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THE FARM MEAT SUPPLY! 


By ALSON SECOR 


HE farm 
meat supply 
can be ac- 

juired in three 
ways; buy at the 
neat market the 
meat you sold on 


foot, pay the 
freight to the 
big market, pay 
commissions and 
for killing, pay 
freight back 
home, the 


yay 
butcher his profit 
and you eat the 
meat. Or, you 
can hire the local 
butcher to kill 
and cut up your 
supply on your 
own farm and thereby secure a good job; 
or you can tackle it yourself and kill 
your animals and cut your own meat or, 
better than that, get up a meat supply 
ring and work it cooperatively, hiring a 
good butcher. 

The skilled butcher, whether he came 
from a shop or if one of the skilled farmers 
of the community, will cut the meat to 
better advantage than most men can, 
and will remove the hide with the least 
damage to it, and because of his skill 
and equipment, will perform the work 
more quickly and relieve the women of a 
long, dirty mess of it. 

The skilled butcher will also be more 
apt to detect whether an animal is unfit 
for food because of sickness, disease, or 
accident. Never use or sell for food 
yurposes an animal that is not in good 
9 alth. The animal should not be sub- 
jected to undue excitement or exercise 
previous to killing, and would be easier 
to handle in dressing if not fed for some 
time previous to killing, though of course 
it should be watered. 

A meat ring composed of a few families 
is a good way to solve the winter meat 
supply. Each man contributes a beef, 
or a hog, as the case may be, and prepares 
the necessary conveniences for slaughter. 
A skilled butcher is hired who always 
does the work and divides the meat. The 
cuts are alternated so that each family 
in turn gets the same cut and in time gets 
a whole animal. This was fully explained 
in Successful Farming some time a,o. 

The object of a meat ring is to make 





| ing. 
|many a lift. 





Fa by name and 
number as indi- 
cated above. 

The butcher- 
ing equipment is 
something that 
can be used a 

sat, deal, often 

or other pur- 
poses. If a good 

strong tree limb 

does not happen 

to be in the right 
place, make a tri- 
pod of three stout 
poles. With a 
self-locking block 
and tackle the 
animal can be sus- 
pended for dress- 
These two things are handy for 
The scalding barrel and 
plattorm can be used for other purposes, 

and the meat knives and saw are needed | 
all the year, so these thimgs need not be| 
considered an expensive luxury to be used 
but a few hours a year, 

Scalding water can be kept hot If a 
wr yap nad) is tightly fitted through a side 
of a barrel next to the bottom and the 
projecting end closed. Build a fire under 
this projecting pipe and it will keep the 
water in the barrel hot. Some re-heat 
the water in the barrel by dropping a het 
stone or chunk of iron into it. If a shovel 
or so of wood ashes are put in the water, 
the bristles will slip easier. 

Instead of a knife, a scraping tool which 
looks like a steel bowl with a handle 
on the bottom, can be secured for a trifle 
and will do the work so much better than 
a knife and not injure the flesh. 

Pick up the bristles and bury or burn 
them so the chickens do not get at them. 
If they eat them there will be trouble. 

temember green cut bones make excellent 
poultry feed, a little at a time. And 
remember that a cast off part hung where 
the pultry can get at it will increase the 
egg supply if other conditions are right. 
You will not have egg-eating hens where 

1¢ family does some butchering and 
gives the hens meat scraps or green bone. 

Do not kick about a beef trust if you 
petronies the butcher shop instead of 

yutchering at home. With full instruc- 





tions so easily obtained, and the skill so 
easily acquired, there is little excuse for 


a smaller part of an animal available to I not doing this work on the farm. 


each family all the time and do away with | 
the necessity of having a whole animal 
for one family to consume and take the 
risk 
weather 
portant consideration. Two or 
families can form a hog ring and thus 
easily take care of a dressed hog, but it | 
takes several families to form a successful 


beef ring. 


Recipes for hams and bacons will be | 


found on another page. So long as meat 
remains frozen or cold it cannot spoil, 
but before cold weather ends you will 
have to salt down or pickle the meat you 
cannot consume fresh, and recipes for 
the curing of meats will be given in Suc- 


cessful Farming in time to prevent spoil- | 


ing in warm weather, if the 


normal. 

Farmer’s Bulletin No. 183, which can 
be secured by writing to the Department 
of Agriculture, Washington D. C. 
“Meat on the Farm, Butchering, 
and Keeping.” This bulletin by 
Boss tells what tools to 
use, shows how to use them, how to 
kill, eut and cure the meat of cattle, hogs 
and sheep. Any one can get this bulletin 
by simply. writing to the department at 
Washington and asking for the bulletin 


cusses, 
Curing 
Prof. Andrew 


Season 18 


DESCENT OF PROPERTY 
“Ts a husband entitled to his wife’s 


of having much spoil by a change of | share of her mother’s estate at her death, 
With beef this is a very im-| her mother and father both being dead?” 
three | 


Under the Kansas law, if the wife’s 
mother died before the wife, the wife’s 
|interest in the mother’s estate became 
| vested at that time and the husband takes 
one-half of the property so inherited by 
the wife, if the wife left children, they 
taking the remaining half. If she left 
no children, the husband takes the whole 
interest. 
after the wife’s de: th, the husband takes 
no interest, the wife’s interest in that case 
going to her children, if any, or to her 
vrothers and sisters, if she left no children. 
—A. L. H. 8. 


LEGAL SALE OF NOTE 
“T held a note on a man for $1,000 with 


dis- | mortgage on land that was made to both 


my husband and I. I sold the note to a 
party and signed my name on the back. 
My husband did not sign it: I have noth- 
|ing in my name. If the first party fails 
to pay, can they come on my husband 
and make him pay?”—Mrs. G. F., Minn. 





Nov 9 1915 
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Given Away 


by Makers of 


Red Seal @== 
Dry Batteries 


Most a satisfactory pad, qoeneunt 
cal medium of ignition 


Gas oar ara: ae 


Tractors 
also for Phones, Bells, Hand Lanterns, etc. 


Complimentary to Users of Dry Batteries 
Send us your dealer's name and we will 
ard free and book 


forw ou * 





Ask Your Dealer for 
Red Seal Dry Batteries 
The Guarantee Protects You 


MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 
138 §. Fifth Ave., Chicago 
New York St. Louis San Francisco 
Factories: Jersey City, Cincinnati and Ravenna, O. 











But if the wife’s mother died | 
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you TAKE ABSOLUTELY NO RISK 
In buying CENTURY RUBBER RUOFING, 


25 YR. GUARANTEE 3°,},"\4)2279"0" 


Price per laid down at any Railroad Station East 
of M Ri nort Freigh: 
Sains ~ t and eel ¢ t 


adit. $1.10 zit: $1.30 agit. $1.50 


in Missourt and Iowa one © cone conte pA role. 


low These 
es for visiiebiate: shipment 8 Bend for FREE 
No mill-ends. “Pray reli o NEP Pibck, ieee 








904), He BY MFG. COs 
200 Katherine Bidg., best St Leste In. 








“The Engine Ahead” 


That's what every body is calling the 1916 Ellis, the 
Wonderful master-engine that delivers maximum power 
under all operating conditions, on cheap kerosene or 
distillate. “An ne I swear by, not at’ writes a de- 
ligh Sold on 30-day Free Trial, with 10-year 


ted owner. . 
ty. 







are quality engines, bullt by ex- 
perts, sturdy, dependable, econ- 
omical, always on the job, never 
have to be coddled or coaxed 
Vertical and horizontal types, 14 
‘ : to 18 H. P. Write for interest- 

ing FREE BOOKLET—" Engine 
Facts’ “tells a lot you'll want to know about engines. 


ELLIS ENGINE COMPANY 
2836 Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 


ENKINS” BRASS BAND 
AND ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENTS 


w 

bend matey Pm few A 3 
and Orchestra Instruments; 
iy —™ _——— Olari- 


oO! Dru oppo ace, Vi Vie 
lina, itares Tt l wi 
stri +1 Bend fo - 


free catalog of instrument you wan egive 
a fifty lesson FREE certificate wi i cach ine ore. 












Not unless you signed his name for 
him, and with his authority.—A: L. H. 8S. 







ment. Tell us the instrumént you wish to 4 
JENKINS MUSIC CO. 50 Jenkins Bidg. Kansas (ity, Mo. 
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GET RID OF THE BLOOD-SUCKERS 

Anything which lowers the vitality of 
an animal helps to make it a fit subject 
for disease, Furthermore, it is impossible 
to obtain the greatest returns from feed 
consumed by an animal unless it is in a 
healthy, thrifty condition. A horde of 
lice sucking out the life-blood of a hog 
certainly reduces his vitality and prevents 
him from making the gains that he should 
be capable of making. 

Even the most enthusiastic advocates 
of vaccination to prevent hog cholera 
emphasize the importance and value of | 
sanitary quarters, proper food, and the! 
exercise of every precaution designed to 
keep the hogs in perfect health and a 
disease-resistant condition. The blood of | 
a healthy animal contains substances 
which are for the express purpose of fight- 
ing the germs of disease. The se substances 
are present in so great an amount in the 
blood of a healthy hog that they can over- 
come and destroy a considerable number 
of the germs of linn cholera in case ag 
enter the system. If the blood supply of 
a hog is being constantly consumec es 
army of lice, his power to resist aap 
germs is corresponding ly lessened. 

When an animal digests its food, the 
nutrients which are to be used in the 
maintenance and up-building of the body 
are ti aken up by the blood and conveyed 
to the part of the body where they are to 
be used. It is evident, therefore. that 
when a louse fills its hide with blood, it is 
robbing an animal of the food which it 
has selected out and prepared for the nt 
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Galloway mode his reputation os ~-t+ ty quality farm implements. Every Gallo- 
way engine, separator as sold from one to a dozen more in its 
neighborhood and this y yo been the cause of the ports of the wonderful 
G vey Ly which keeps the Great Galloway C. of Factories running 
at full —— m one year’s end to the other. 
Prices ha lowered because of the wonderful volume of business 
that honest er created. The ver finest material, the best skilled 
workmanship, superior finish, improved cdes'sn, all parts standardized and 
alike and trued to the thousandth part of 2 inch—these are a few of the 
reasons for the high quality built inte Galloway goous. 


i \ Galloway Engines Mean Horse Power 


2) That is Horse Power — 
75 Just look a6 this tine of Celloway eng: es—overy size 
and stylefom 1% h. p. Air Cosled ms t~ -£ 
16 h. p. Portable teary Dutyrics that tack 
the heaviest, a. toughest jobs. Their —~ 
proved design teoved “Th simplicity and finish 
gannos be ima The “Tow speoted, heavy 
long ——, Ww Be. built better 
pm ts that could 
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their manufacturers claim they will handle. z 
My New Model 1916 Easy Running a 
Sanitary Cream Separator ae 450 ys ke 


| 





Se, 






Is now being turned out of our 
tories. If you knew all there is is to know about nyo 
cream ——- and had one made to your yp LF it woul 
ter machine—would not not run any easier nor skim closer | 

uilt of better material, wear longer, nor would it be more 
ectly sanitary. if on built as ~ a machine you could not sell it at @ 

price than my 19 16 Sere. tor has not been built pe 
8 rod but built up toa leh stands and sold to you at one small factory 
it based on us Quantity. 


Galioway’s New No. 8 Low 75 = 
64 


Down Manure Spreader--- a Sg 
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Lighter draft than ever. Eleven epeeielly 
gexie rake; builton heavy channel stee 


ity built into Gallowa: 
taken the coun by 
Endless 








ie 






storm. Only 42 2 iuiches high at center 
Force Feed, Beater drives from both rear wheels, So weerrrecni 
tom. Any Galloway spreader will pay for itself in ay 100 Se ky, 
WW icaas imp’ ‘tener free for postal, (Don't bey ntil you tove seen oe it. 

for Le ara and copes 


| fren Kancastity, Colonge, Minneapetia, 












of some part of its own body. 

If any considerable amount of work or | 
expense were necessary in order to rid the 
hogs of lice, there might be some EXCUSE | 
for lousy hogs. Such, however, is not the | 
ease. The many types of self-oilers for | 
hogs which have been developed within | 
the past few years are sensible and effec- 
tive. The underlying principle is the 
same in all of them although they vary 
widely in type. They provide a tank to 
hold the oil and a post or other device 
which is constantly covered with oil and 
against yes the hog rubs. While the 
hog is relieving the itching sensation pro- 
duced by the Tice he is at the same time 
coating the blood-suckers with oil. 
are killed by oil, owing to the fact that 
they breathe through the pores in their 
skin and a coating of oil smothers them by 
stopping up these pores. 

It is certainly worth while to give the 
hogs a chance to rid themselves of lice 
and other parasites and thereby keep them 
in condition to resist disease and make 
best returns from the feed consumed. 


A BIG POTATO SHOW 

The Wisconsin State Potato Growers’ 
Association will hold their annual conven- 
tion and show at Marinette on November 
17-19. 

Better marketing methods, as well. as 
seed certification progress, disease control, 
grading, etc., will be considered by the 
speakers. Another new feature will be 
cooking demonstrations showing the best 
way of preparing potatoes, and 
tempting new dishes made up mainly of 
potatoes. 


MARKETING AND FARM CREDITS 
CONFERENCE 

The Third National Conference on 

Marketing and Farm Credits will be held 

in Chicago from November 29th to De- 


































m. W. SAVAGE WANTS TO SEND YOU THIS PICTURE,—IN 14 COLORS. 


Te 


Reproduced 


$500. 


PAINTING, 
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and Answer these 
be yh ny Paper W. Savage wants to Give You bis Latest and and Most Beautiful — 
champica 8 mn Picture, ABSOLUTELY FRE Pst Ace PREPAID. 





sid ae you ce pend © 








ainted in Aug. 1915. Extra Hea fine Enamel Stock,—Big Size 20 by 25,— 
uced in 14 Artistic Colors. . Mail ied tn tx be MW. Bavage 
bel eves this to be ures In Reader 
of Successter Farming ,—will be Goods. 
M. Savage owns t Cc Team, 
and 250 ‘Brood Ms oseq ene ta, Personally Guarantees this did 
Picture,— as Described and True to Life. a AES Pictures, from =m Original 02 and Exctusive- 
ly Owned Pain ings. often retail at from $5.00 to $10.00 eac If you write ‘at 
once,—you will be Sure of the Finest Horse Picture you ever saw and Perfectly Free. 


Tf you can not buy Silver Pine H Oil in Your City,—send Me Twelve Stamps sramee 
Large Bottle, cel post. ed if it ever fails ag 
Sremtecke of Dealers. Write for Picture. 


































returned 
\. W. SAVAGE, Minneapolis, M 
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THE BEST CUTTING OF ALFALFA the Babcock test and the milk seales and | toms described strongly indicate that 
“Is there any difference in food value of | acting on the information thus obtained, | tuberculosis is present < ..) ——— 
ya i- 


the various cuttings of alfalfa? I have; 
read somewhere that the first cutting 
makes the best. hay for dairy cattle, but 
some of my neighbors say that the second 
is better while others claim that the third 
or fourth cuttings are best. What is the 
straight of this matter?’”—T. W. R., Ia. 

There is considerable diversity of opinion 
on this matter as indicated in our sub- 
scriber’s question. As a matter of ‘act 
it is doubtful if one cutting can be called 
superior to another, everything else being 
equal. The best alfalfa hay for dairy 
eattle is made by cutting and harvestin 
the crop early in the Neral we perioc 
before the stems have become hard and 
woody, and this applies to any cutting. 
Possibly later cuttings are harvested a 
little earlier on the average than the first 
cutting and this would result in better, 
hay from a dairy standpoint. Feeding 
experiments with beef cattle at one of | 
the western experiment stations indicated | 
that the third eutting stands highest in 
value while the second cutting is lowest. 
This is the only actual experiment along 
this line which has been recorded and it 
is not definite enough to form any logical | 
basis of conclusion. Weather conditions 
at the time of harvest and the manner in 
which the crop is handled have more to 
do with the value of the hay than does 
the number of cuttings. 





BOOKS ON THE HORSE 
“T am interested in the horse industry 
and would like to supply myself with a 
good book or two on the subject. Can 
you help me out?”—E. C., Tex. 
We are glad to recommend two good 
books. ‘‘Management and Breeding of 
Horses” by M. W. Harper, Professor of 
Animal Husbandry at Cornell University, 
and “Productive Horse Husbandry’ by 
Carl W. Gay, Professor of Animal Hus- 
bandry at the University of Pennsylvania. 
Both of these books are by men well 
acquainted with the subject and _ well 
qualified to prepare a book on it. Witb- 
out doubt these are the two best books on 
the horse, now in print. The former sells 
for $2 and the latter for $1.50, Either will | 
be sent postpaid by the Book Department , 
of this paper to any address on receipt of 
price. 





DOCKING HORSES 

“Ts there a law in United States that 

rohibits a person from docking thorough- 
fred coach horses?’’—B. F. L., Mo. 

There is no federal law on the subject, 
but the statutes of several states, includ- 
ing lowa and Minnesota, prohibit docking 
the tail of any horse. An examination of 
the statutes of Missouri fails to disclose 
a law of that kind there.—A. L. H. 8. 


WHICH BREED 

“We have on our farm a number of 
grade shorthorn cows which are giving us a 
fairly good yield of milk, but hardly as 
much as we feel we ought to get. We are 
thinking of changing to Holsteins, What 
is your advice?’’—E. H., lowa. 

The breed of dairy cattle which should 
be handled on a given farm depends upon 
a number of circumstances. Generally 
speaking, it can hardly be said that one 
breed excels any other in all respects. 
The fact that the best results are not being 
received from a herd of milking shorthorns 
cannot be laid at the door of the breed, 
but rather to the management of the indi- 
vidual herd. Without proper manage- 





quantities of clam s 


' quantities of shells are utilized every year 





ment which includes the constant use of 


no herd will continue to be a success. A 
profitable herd of milking shorthorns 
can be established as well as almost any 
other breed. Success in dairying lies in 
choosing & wee Ape tet Lo main- 
taining in the on i e or 
purebred animals that are good producers. 

As the situation now stands the Hol- 
steins are the heaviest yielders of milk 
and since there is usually no difference in 
price in the open market between three 
and one-half percent milk and six percent 
milk, probably the man who is sellin 
milk alone would do well to invest in Hol- 
steins, It is always the best policy, how- 
ever, to handle a breed common to the 
neighborhood, In this way, surplus stock 
is easily disposed of and the interests of 
breeders being in common are greatly 
advanced. 


CRANBERRIES 

“Can you furnish me with reliable infor- 
mation on cranberry culture or tell me 
where I can get it? I have a good bog for 
cranberry growing and would like to get a 
start.”_W B., Maine. 

Space does not permit us to give a com- 
pone description of cranberry culture. 
reparation of the bog for planting re- 
quires a great deal of labor and care, as 
does also the setting out of the plants 
and the management of the bog after plant- 
ing. Farmers’ Bulletin No. 176 on “Cran- 
berry Culture” issued by the United 
States Department of Agriculture at 
Washington, D. C., covers the matter 


ee To those interested, this bul- 
letin will be sent free of charge by the De- 
partment, 


SELLING CLAM SHELLS 
A Minnesota subscriber living along the 
Mississippi river asks us where large pearl 
button fectories are located and if these 
factories would be oo market for large 
‘There are a number of large pear! but- 
ton factories at Muscatine, Iowa, and great 


in the manufacture of pearl buttons. A 
letter addressed to the Secretary of the 
Commercial Club, Museatine, Iowa, will 
bring information regarding these con- 
cerns. Parties living along the Mississippi 
will usually find a ready sale for shells at 
this place. 


SHORTHORN HERDBOOK 
‘Where can I get acopy of the herd book 
for the shorthorn od of eattie? I am 
anxious to secure a copy.’’—G. B., Nebr. 
Write to the American Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Association, Frank W. Harding, 


Secretary, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, | 


| 


Illinois, in regard to this matter, and alco 
for any other information desired concern- 
ing the shorthorn breed. 





———E if 
TUBERCULOSIS 
“One of our cows has a bad cough. 
Have never had her tested for tuberculosis. 
I noticed in one of your issues you said 


such a cough was frequently caused by in- 
digestion (a stomach cough) instead of 
breath, and is 
emaciated, although well fed. She is now 
on pasture and does not cough quite so 


tuberculosis. She has ab: 


much.”—J. F. 8., Ind. 


While it is occasionally true that cough 
in dairy cattle or other animals is due to 
derangement of the digestive functions, in 
this particular case it would be wise to 
apply the tuberculin test, since the symp-! by an educated veterinarian. 





state. Have the test app 
fied veterinarian and 

found to be tuberculosis, kill the cow and 
have the carcass properly di 
may be.added that cough and other symp- 
toms described 


or early next summer. 








the trouble is 
of. It 


are occasionally found to 


be due to the lodging of a foreign body 


such as a needle, nail or a small piece of 


wire, in the heart or stomach wall. 


KEEPING MEAT 

“We have a number of hams which we 
do not care to use until late in the spring 
Can you give us a 
good method of keeping these hams in 
good shape after smoking, until ready for 
use?” —E. T., Mich. 

Smoked hams and bacon may be kept 
in excellent shape by giving them a little 
extra care. Wrap them carefully in heavy 
wrapping paper and over this sew firmly 
heavy muslin or light canvas, White- 
wash the outside of the canvas with a rich 
mixture of lime whitewash to which has 
been added a trace of carbolic acid. This 
will effectively keep out any insects or 
germs likely to cause mischief. Hang the 
meat in a cool, dry place. 


DISINFECTING THE HEN HOUSE 

“Will you tell me what kind of disin- 
fectant to use in spraying hen houses? I 
have not had a great deal of success in 
keeping my premises free from lice and 
mites.’ . G. B., Mass. 

There are a number of coal tar prepara- 
tions on the market and most of them are 
very effective. As they usually sell at a 
very reasonable price, they may be used 
liberally with best results, de car- 
bolic acid diluted to the proportion of two 
parts acid to one hundred parts water is 
also effective. When whitewashing the 
poultry premises, it is a good plan to add 
crude carbolic acid in the above propor- 
tion to the whitewash which makes the 
whitewashing doubly effective. 


AGENT’S COMMISSION 

“A tells a land agent to sell his farm 
for him for a certain amount and what 
the agent got over that amount was his. 
A set no time when the land should be 
sold. Can A raise the price or tell the 
agent not to sell it. Would A have to 
give commission if he told the agent not 
to sell? A signed no agreement. The 
land is in Missouri.”—A. H., Minn. 

A is entitled to revoke the agent’s 
authority to sell any time, but if the 
agent finds a purchaser ready, willing 
and able to buy the land on the terms upon 
which it was listed, A will have to the 
agent a commission. This is ially so 
where the agent’s authority is revoked 
for the express purpose of defeating his 
commission. Unless the agent has found 
a buyer on the terms fixed, A is entitled 
to either raise the price or withdraw the 
land from sale. —A. L. H. 8. 


OBSTRUCTED MILK FLOW 

“T have a milk cow and a tough but 
very thin skin forms over the ning in 
the teat so that not a drop of milk can be 
withdrawn until I remove this skin. I 
often have difficulty in doing this and 
wondered if you could give me any rem- 
edy.”—D. J. Bx, Neb. 

s the teat twice daily in a cupful of 
warm saturated solution of boric acid 
and paint the end of the teat with tincture 
of iodine every other day. An tion 
may prove necessary and should be done 
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10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Charges Prepaid 
Send No Money 


Twice the Light NEW Manthyai|a LIGHT. 


Half the Oil 





Beats Electric or Gasoline 


Government Bureau of Standards and Scientists at 
35 Universities tested and endorsed the ALADDIN 


Don’t Pay 


Us a Cent 


until you have used this wonderful new modern incandescent light in 


your home for 10 days, putting it to every possible test and then if you 
don’t say it is the greatest oil light that you have ever seen, or you are not thor- 
oughly satisfied, you may send it back at our expense. You can’t lose a penny. 


We want you to prove for yourself, as 
thousands upon thousands of others have, 
that the Aladdin has no equal; that it 
makes the ordinary oil lamp look like a 
candle; that it saves one-half on oil; that 
it beats electric, gasoline or acetylene; 
lights and is put out like old style oil 
lamp; burns common kerosene (coal 
oil) without odor, smoke or noise; is 
clean, safe. GUARANTEED. 


THOUSANDS NOW ENJOYING ITS 
BRILLIANT WHITE LIGHT 


The Aladdin is not an experi- 
ment but has been on the 
market seven years, tested in 
thousands of homes and every 
mail brings hundreds of en- 
thusiastic letters from satis- 
fied users endorsing the Alad- 
din as the most wonderful 
light they have ever seen. 
Such comments as, “You have solved 
the problem of rural home lighting;” 
“TI could not think of parting with my 
Aladdin;” “The grandest thing on 
earth;” “You could not buy it back at 
any price;” “Beats any light I have 
ever seen;” “A blessing to any house- 
hold;” “It is the acme of perfection;” 
“Better than I ever dreamed pos- 
sible;’ “Wouldn’t have believed it 
’til I saw it,” etc, pour into our 
office every day. 











Men With Rigs Make Big Money 


NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED 


Practically every farm or small town home needs it and 
will buy after trying. One farmer who had never sold 
anything in his life before, writes: “I sold 57 lamps the 
first 7 days.” Another who ordered over 200 in 30 days 
says: “I consider the Aladdin the best agency proposition 
I have ever had, and I have done agency work for 10 
years.” Another says: “I disposed of 34 lamps out 
of 31 calls.” Thousands of others who are coining 
money endorse it just as strongly. 


SOLD 275 IN SIX WEEKS 


Here is an exact copy of a letter 
written us recently by one of our en- 
thusiastic farmer distributors who has 
made over $2,000 during spare time 
the past two winters: 

“It is a pleasure to sell the Aladdin. It 
makes good on all your claims, and it is easy 
to convince people that it is the best lamp on 
the market. I still use my first lamp asa 
demonstrator andit works perfectly although 
it has had pretty rough usage for over a year 
and a half. Between Jan, 2 and Feb. 20, I 
sold about 275 lamps. I never saw anything 
that would sell equal to the Aladdin.” 


NO MONEY NEEDED 
WE FURNISH THE CAPITAL 


The honest, ambitious man who wants 
to get into a business of his own and 
make not merely a living but have a 
nice income, does not need capital to 
get started with us because we furnish 
him with a stock of goods on time. 
Don’t hesitate to tell us if you need 
this help and we will gladly assist you. 


Send This 10-Day Free Trial 
Coupon NOW 


asa Sas Ge > 


Pane 





Awarded Gold Medal 
at World’s Exposition 


The Aladdin has just been awarded 
the First prize Gold Medal at the 
World’s Exposition at San Francisco, 
the very highest honor—in compe- 
tition with the best Kerosene lamps 


of this country, and the leading European countries as well. 


WE TRUST YOU 


We know that in making this liberal and almost unheard of offer 
to you, we take no risk. We don’t want you to take any ris 
and that’s why we do not feel we have any right to ask you to send 
any money in advance. We just want to place one of these new 
Kerosene (Coal Oil) Mantle Lamps in your home to use for 10 
days absolutely free. That is the only way you can ever get an 





We Will Give $1000.00 In Gold 


to the person who shows us an oil lamp 
equal to the Aladdin (details of this 
Reward Offer given in our circalar 
which will be sent you.) Would we dare 
invite such comparison with all other 
lights if there were any doubt about 





the superiority of the Aladdin? 4 





Mail the coupon today to our nearest office, 
whether you are interested in a better light 
for your own use or in the great money-mak- 
ing Aladdin agency. You can’t afford to be 
without this wonderful light, and if you wait 
until the territory is taken by someone else 
you lose the opportunity to make splendid 
money delivering to your neighbors on our 
easy trial plan. Address nearest office. 


10-Day FREE TRIAL Coupon 





idea of the wonderful white powerful light it gives. 


THE MANTLE LAMP COMPANY 


Largest Kerosene (Coal Oil) Mantle Lamp House in the World 


425 Aladdin Building, 
NEW YORK CITY PORTLAND, ORE. 


MONTREAL, CAN. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
WINNIPEG, CAN. 


eee eee eee ee eee 


hk I Mantle Lamp Co., 425 Aladdin Bldg. 


I would like to know more about the Aladdin 
and your Easy Delivery Plan, under which inex- 
perienced men with rigs make big money with 
out capital. This in no way obligates me. 
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One of a Series About 

HILE the building «4 
W is a stately and 
solid looking edi- 
fice from the outside, the 

mterior shows it is one of - 
the old buildings. The halls 





corridors are narrow 
and dark. It looks great 
from the outside. It has 


the dignity befitting its 
sphere in government oper- 
ations. It is the pocket 
book, the cash box of a 
great nation. 

Through the courtesy of 
my old friend, M. V. 
Richards, I met the deput 
treasurer, Frank J. F. Thiel, 
and through the courtesy of 
Mr. Thiel, I was given a 
guide and passport through 
the building. I thus saw 
what the ordinary visitor 
never sees. Young Taylor 
proved to be a good guide. 
Some day ask your local banker to take 
you into his vault and show you all the 
money he has “n hand. Maybe it will 
awe you. I had been in bank vaults but 
I never saw much cash before—oh no, 
not in comparison with what I saw in 
the United States Treasury that day. 

I don’t know how much I saw. I 
didn’t stop to count it, but it ran up into 
hundreds of millions of dollars. I remem- 


ber one little bundle of paper notes that 

contained $40,000. You could put | & Treasurer—and 

several such bundles in an egg case. A| iy money! It is impossible for 
an 


friend asked me how I felt when I saw 
millions of dollars. It didn’t make me 
feel any different than if I had looked at 
a load of hay. It didn’t mean anything 
to me because I never had enough money 
to get my fingers to itching. A million 
dollars is beyond the comprehension of 
those who handle only a few dollars at 
a time. 

The richest vault I was in is where they | 
keep the bonds of national banks. It 
contains over seven millions of dollars 
in bonds held by the government against 
national banks. Did I wish to see the 
bonds of any particular bank? Sure, show 
me those of the First National and the 
Forest City National at my home town 
in Iowa. In a minute or two I had them 
in my hand. 

The bookkeeping of the National 
Treasury is a wonder. They not only 
have to receive new money from the 
printers and mints, but they receive old 
paper money from the banks to the extent 
of about a million dollars a day to be 
redeemed by new money. And of course 
they must keep track of all money paid 
ut to run the government. And a record 
is kept of the money destroyed, so it is 
a marvelous thing that the books balance 
~very day before the clerks go home. 

Filthy Lucre 

We speak of “filthy lucre” in derision 
when money is used for ignoble purposes, 
or gotten in unclean or questiona le ways. 
But the government regards dirty and 
ragged paper money as filthy lucre and 
gives it a bath, or destroys it. The women 
who receive this million dollars a day 
sent, in by the banks to exchange for new 
money, sort it into three piles, no good, 
good, and counterfeit. If a woman lets 








a counterfeit get past her, her pay is| 
docked the amount of the counterfeit— | 
ind she may get $€0 a month! The} 


counterfeits are charged against the banks 
that send them in. The no good bills are 
un-washable and are destroyed. They 
are tied into uniform bundles, two big 
holes are punched through each end, then 
the bundles are cut in two lengthwise, 
counted again, checked against the 
previous count, and sent to te acid bath 





UNCLE SAM’S POCKET-BOOK: 





ment about a hundred thousand 
year, t : 

and then some. This saving is possible be- 
cause it costs a fraction of a cent less to 
wash a paper note that to print a new 
one. This is one of the little efficiencies 





Our National Capital 


where they are pulverized | 
mto paper pulp. This is 
sold to whoever wishes to 
buy. The acid destroys it 
for the purpose of money. 
Maybe the wrapping paper 
you get around your sugar 
or coffee is made from 
filthy hicre that the govern- 
ment has destroyed. 

All Pes money that is 
pipe: by the women as 
fit for further use, is sent 
to the laundry department 
where it is placed in a 
washing machine made for 
the purpose, given a clean 
wash, ironed and dried— 
all in two minutes time. It 
is as clean and nice as new 
money, and looks nearly 
of of 
the money sent in ays 
struction saves the govern- 

llar a 


That pays the President’s salary 


saving. 
licy. The $60 


millions of 


that is really a bi 
Honesty 1s the 
women who handle these 


some of whom have been on 
years. They become very expert. 
can detect a counterfeit 


money to a crisp 
can pe shown that there were say $50 


in paper money destroyed, the government 
hes that merchant new money. But he 


- aed <2 


ve 
fully tested. Guasentest © 
SAVES FUEL, TIME, LABOR, MONEY 
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Get The Hidde 
Treasure From Your 
Stump Land 


Every stump on your farm takes ‘ 
from 100 to 400 sq. ft. of rah guout 


















that would be yielding bumper 
oer Bae eee Bre 
All Steel Triple Power 
Stump Puller 
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=~ Cycle, uction feeds make 
part nterchangeable— 
Develop Rated H. P. 


~ to send in the burned money and she} 8 H Detroit only $98.75 
corte the burned scraps and counts the} Fuil Lime Detsuit Ea 1 one ob 
eash in the ash. DETROIT ENGINE WORKS 380 Bellerse Ave., Detroit, Mich, 


She can tell whether it is a one or a 
two, a five or any other bill just from the 
burned scraps. And she can detect 
counterfeits that are burned to nothing. 

She showed me some burned money 
just received and pointed out in that 
charred mass ser af different bills 
which she named. Tcoukin’t see that one 
wa ‘five and another a one, but she knew. 

T.. 3 work is done to give the unfortu- 
nate one a square deal, give him good 
money for burned money. But no one 
can get past Miss Brown with any tricks. 


SELLING A NOTE 

“A holds a note against B which is nine 
months past due and which B cannot pay. 
Can A sell this note and will he be released 
from liability if B never pays?—A. C., Ia. 

A can sell the note, but if he indorses it 
to a third person he should write the words 
“without recourse’ above his signature, 
meaning that the purchaser of the note is 
not to look to him for payment in case B 
fails to pay. And if the note is sold by 
assignment the assignment should show 
that A is not to be liable on the note. 
—A. L. H. 8. 





Thorouga currying and brushing not 
only improves the appearance of the horses 
but promotes good health and cleanliness 


by keeping the pores of the skin open and ‘ 
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jing course now until you are com- 
and then go right intothe automobile business from 
Positions now open needing capable men, and we 
want some good men at once to take up this work 












Spoctatond comme in Elec y's FREE 
wre Learn bere in 6 wks. or more ition 
small Life schola: -- 


rship. Work 
make while leaning "Pieseatelen rte 


American Auto College, 





404 AutoBidg.. Omaha, Neb. 
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the tight- 

AN IDEAL FARM TOOL er ic crips 

—adjuste 

itself ine 

d autom. to Atti pi rod 4 
an © fittings, pipes, is, and nuta 
Most practical and best farm tool made. No monkeying 
—no adjusting. Agents send for our table offer. 
for sam: 9 in., 50c; 





d stamps or money 
2in., 75c; 16 in.. $1.00, sent postpaid 


SUPERIOR WRENCH CO.., Rox 626, Marshalltown, Ia. 








free from dirt and filth. 


Mention Successful Farming to advertisers. 
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Every Reader of Successful Farming Should 
Send at Once for Full Information About 


| Che NEW GRANT SIX :795 





the purchase of an automobile costing 

MORE or LESS than a thousand dollars, 
write at once and get full details of the new 
Grant Six. 


For the first time you have the opportunity 
to buy a large, roomy, five-passenger touring 
car with a powerful, overhead valve SIX- 
CYLINDER motor that is a marvel of 
smoothness and flexibility, for the sum of $795. 


The Grant Six has a wheelbase of 112 
inches—a beautifully designed body, the 
largest, we believe, on any car priced below a 
thousand dollars—deep soft upholstery and 
comfortable wide seats. 


It isn’t a snubnosed apology for a big auto- 
mobile; it 1s a big automobile—but designed 
and built from one standpoint only —the 
standpoint of everlasting EFFICIENCY. 

You ought to see its strong, powerful frame, braced 
and riveted and laid out as if it had to carry twice the 
burden,—examine its strong torsion rods that support 
the propeller shaft — and note its unit power — 
You cannot help but be impressed by its surplus of 
strength. And yet there is no waste of material appar- 
ent at any point. 

Its motor isn’t a “boy” trying to do man’s work; 
it’s a regular man’s size motor with power and to spare, 
and with every improvement that insures quietness, 
stability, power and lasting economy. 

The men who build the Grant are not experimenters 
but old-time automobile men, thoroughly posted on 
automobile construction. It was said they could not 
build a six-cylinder car for $795, that would stand up— 
but they have done it, 

It was said that a motor with the power that the 
Grant Six has would shake the car to pieces. But they 
have built a motor of high speed balanced design that 
runs as smoothly a+ forty-five miles as it does at twenty. 


N‘ matter whether you are considering 





It was said because it was a “six’’ it would be hun- 
gry for gasoline, and consume much larger quantities 
than a “four” of the same power. But Grant owners 
get all the way from 21 to 28 miles to the gallon of 
gasoline. They did not take a stock motor. The 
Grant motor was designed by one of the best motor 
designers of American, and it is built in a factory that 
builds nothing but Grant Six motors. The result is, 
that bore for bore and stroke for stroke, the Grant motor 
has greater flexibility, greater smoothness in operation, 
longer life than any six of its price class in the world. 

And with speed and flexibility the Grant Six gives 
you style, finish, beauty of lines, and individuality. It 
has a dignified high class appearance because it IS a 
dignified high class automobile. 

Imagine a motor that throttles down to 14 miles an 
hour on high—and hangs On without gasping or cough- 
ing, but with a steady, strong pull—imagine that same 
motor speeding up to fifty miles within a few city 
blocks and you have some conception of what we mean 
by Grant flexibility. 

And you will not wonder that dealers all through 
the country are clamoring for more Grant Sixes—that 
the Grant Six has whole-hearted enthusiastic endorse- 
ments from owners everywhere. 

1916 improvements include larger body, longer 
wheelbase, more powerful motor, larger brakes and 
many refinements of detail that are simply surprising 
when you consider the low price. 

Of course, there is a one-man top, inside releasable 
curtains, single-unit starter and generator, extra large 
battery, carried where you can easily get at it; and there 
is a speedometer, demountable rims with extra rim and 
carrier, and everything you can either expect or want 

And besides, there is an Ammeter, polarity switch 
for preventing fusing of timer, and a host of little con- 
venient details, that denote completeness down to the 
finest point. 

And the price is only $795 and it’s a six. 

You can’t get any real idea of the big value until 
you know the car—then you will be just as enthusiastic 
as Grant owners and dealers. That’s why you are 
urged to write today,—now—for the literature that 
gives full details. 


GRANT MOTOR COMPANY, Findlay, Ohio 

















Grant Motor Company, Findlay, Ohio 


Send me literature on the new Grant Six 


Address 
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FARM BLACKSMITHING 


Lessons by a Practical Blacksmith 


BOVE all do not 
A permit your shop 

to be glutted wit 
all the odds and ends 
of the farm. While the 
shox »>shouk i be the clear- 
ing house of the farm, 
there is no necessity for - 
harboring useless ma- 
terial. 

Keep your work bench 
clear; do not use it for 
a catch-all for every 
thing you bring into the 
shop. For your own 
satisfaction as well as 
for appearance, keep 
your shop neat. 

The importance of 
having a properly pre- 
pared fire over-shadows 
all other things. This 
fact will be more fully 
explained later, but for the present I 
shall confine the discussion to the dress- 
ing and tempering of tools, and in per- 
forming these tasks the condition of the 
fire is not so vitally concerned as to your | 
final success or failure. 

Get Smithing Coal 

A very plain and emphatic “don’t” 
stands right at the very front. Don’t 
attempt to do what a skilled workman | 
cannot do; that is, try to use other than | 
smithing coal. Your coal merchant ms ay 
not have this coal on hand, but he no 
doubt is im touch with dealers who make 
a business of furnishing smithing coal, 
contained in barrels or bags. While the 
first cost of this coal is high it has the 
advantage of being lasting, while burning 
under blast. The selling price is usually 
about twice that of a good grade of 
domestic coal. 

The coal should be coked before using. 
By that is meant the coal is charred by 
being partly burned. To do this you 
should have your fire burning freely, then 
place a shovelful of coal upon it and with 
a strong blast allow it to burn freely fora 
few minutes until the coal has a charred 
appearance, You will have better suc- 
cess, and there will be less time required, 
if when performing this task, the poker is 
thrust into the coal repeatedly, keeping 
it loose so as to allow the blast free play 
through the coal while coking. 

When the first quantity has become 
coked, draw the coal away from the fire, 
but leave sufficient glowing coals to keep 
the fire going strong while you place 
another shovelful of coal on the fire. This 
may be removed when coked as was the 
first quantity, and the process repeated 
until there is sufficient coked coal at hand 
for your work. 

Proper Heating of Metal 

When heating the metal, have at least 
three inches of coal between it and the 
bottom of the fire pot. This is most im- 
portant, as it is impossible to heat your 
work with the blast playing directly upon 
the metal. 

Keep the tool or work in as nearly 
level or horizontal position as possible 
relative to the forge; that is, do not 
thrust the part to be he ated into the top 
of your fire, but from the edge. All 
pointed or edged tools or parts of work 
must be heated with aslow blast, otherwise 
the point or edge will burn before the | 
thicker part is sufficiently heated to be 
worked. For example, when heating a 
cultivator shovel, a strong blast being 
used, the thin edge will heat very quickly 
and if not removed from the fire will be 
ruined; and yet, if an attempt is made 
to sharpen it, the thin edge will become 
cool just as quickly as the heat was taken, 
is necessary a slow blast, 


BO it to use 


or place the work in the fire so as to heat 


By JOHN TRAUM—Part I] 





the thicker part and not 
subject the thinner part 
to the hotter part of the 
fire 


In heating tools such 
such as mattocks, spuds, 
picks, chise harrow 
teeth, points for break- 
ing plows and such like, 
it is important that you 
have a portion of the 
thicker part of the tool 
hot while dressing the 
edge or point; otherwise 
it will be necessary to re- 
heat the tool at every 
few blows of the hammer. 

Work the metal at a 
red heat, and do not 
try to work when there 
is no red visable. While 
the metal from which 
the tools just named is 
| made will stand a higher temperature 

than the red heat, and the dressing could 
be performed in less time, and with less 
|labor if worked at a higher temperature, 
ithe tool will be left in better condition if 
he a at the red heat, and the danger 
lof burning avoided. 
| Do not stave the end of the tool in 
| order to make the point or edge even. 
| Instead cut away the uneven part, with 
|the possible exception of drills for stone, 
lor in shaping new work. In this case, or 
all pr cases, stave until there is 
sufficient stock before the shaping is 
begun. 

Compactness of the metal is what is 
desired. In the first case you retain it 
by cutting away the uneven part; in the 
second case the compactness is restored 
by the blows from the hammer in forming 
the tool. The untrained worker will find 
this suggestion very helpful. 

Care of Edges and Points 

In dressing tools such as mattocks, 
spuds, chisels and all tools having a greater 
width than thickness, always finish by 
hammering the flat surface ast; or it is 
best to dress by hammering the flat sur- 
face only, and then shape the sides by 
rasping. If, for example, when dressing 
a mattock, "the workman hammers the 

sides to any extent, the effect is to destroy 
the compactness of the metal. To destro 
the compactness of the metal of whic 
any tool is made, means to render the 
tool practically useless. Hence the im- 
portance of keeping constantly in mind 
that your chance of having successful 
results is greatly lessened when you 
hammer the side or stave the point or 
edge of a tool. 

Always know in what position, and on 
what part of the anvil you will place the 
tool to work, before taking it from the 
fire. At figure 7 is shown the position of 
the arm relative to the hammer handle 
and the work being performed that is 
likely to be assumed by the amateur when 
dressing tools. 

This position of the hammer and arm 
is quite correct for heavy forging, but 
the workman will have much better suc- 
cess, if, when dressing tools, he assumes 
the — as shown at figure 8. As 
will be seen, the hammer handle is held 
at nearly right angles to the forearm, 
| which will bring the workman nearer the 
anvil, and the’ hammer will deliver a 
| drawing blow to the work, which is most 
| 
| 











desirable when the work is to be drawn 
to a point or edge. This position should 
| be assumed when doing any light work. 
A tool may be ruined beyond re 
|covery by just once overheating it, or 
may be badly damaged by working at too 
low a temperature. The success of the 
skilled workman lies in the fact that he 
will not allow these conditions to arise. 
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are certain if— 


you first cleanse seeds of smuts by 
the most scientific treatment, as recom- 


mended by the 
Agriculture— 


the U. S. Department of 





This powerful disinfectant este grain 
smuts and fungus growths. It prevents 
flax also scab and black-leg on po- 
aivtee ae 
o germs 

date farmer should be without a supply 
of Formaldehyde—the best bears 

Perth Amboy Chemical Works label — 
me cents in pound bottles at your dealer 


ere en directions. Big illustrated 
free on request. 

PERTH AMBOY CHEMICAL WORKS 

100 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 2 


ee — 
Rich Farms For Sale 
Hreneenesenennaten By Farmers Hennes 


We operate “the world’s largest truck 
farm” in the heart of the wonderful fertile 
alluvial delta of the Mississippi, ten — 
from New Orleans, We are growi 
toes, cabbage, corn and other vegetables 1“ 
large fields. We have expended over $400, 
000 for drainage, transportation and mar- 
keting facilities, buildings, barns, ware- 
houses, silos, tractors, farm implements 
dairy and hog departments, etc. We NOW 
offer to prospective settlers six hundred 
acres of this three thousand acre farm. All 
our unusual facilities are at your service, 
joes success. ‘rite for de- 

lastonish you. This oppor- 
tunity is open to only a few. 


New Orleans Netherlands Co. The Holland Farmiag Oo 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
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Tivvuasanenvvouonsenenvusscvvnesevesssoveeresssuroeneeaseussoneeenanyotitieueenussceocesenvsooennenastt 
The South for Farm Profits 


You can buy most profitable farm fands 
in the South at lowest prices and on 
terms to satisfy. Results prove their value. 
Country unsurpassed for diversified farm- 
ing, market conditions best. Mild winters, 
moderate summers. Two to four crops a 
year. Expensive buildings are not needed. 

Alfalfa and other grasses and legumes,fine 
grain yields, long pasturage season make 
South superior for live stock, and dairying. 
No better fruit, trucking or general farming 
country. For full information addrese: 


M.V.RICHARDS, Ind. and Agri. Commissioner 
Room 90 Southern Railway 
RUTHER Washington, D.C. eee 
SEED mutes 
ur scart see wi 
SEED 


sow nearly twice as m 


as ordinary Send for 
small packages. 
DADANT & SONS, Box D, Hamilton, Illinois 


EET CLOVER 


Pure honey gathered by the 
lant that ese. Nothing 


Ritaita as a producer. tren worn 
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throughout 
15 Eastern 
to 1,000 acres, acre up 
y witht live st stock and coctatnabededs eee ai 


caual og ree E.A.STROUT, Ageacy, Farm Station 
NEW Y 





. 34th Street, - ORK 
FA RM Select from 2000 just what 
you, want. All kinds. All lo- 


cations. W rite your requirements and recetve full particu- 
lars. Hargains, M ust be s0ld_ayers Boal,2104 Gas Bidg-Chicago 
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RTY Horse Power 
7 passenger FOUR 


*885 





29 






— SS 





The ONLY car at 


less than ‘IOOO. with— 


—a 3%-inch bore x 5-inch stroke, FORTY Horse Power motor; 
—plenty of ROOM for SEVEN passengers;—34x4 Goodrich Tires; 
—finish put on with 25 body-finishing operations;—FULL-floating 
Rear Axle with TWO Timken Bearings in each hub;— 1 12-inch wheel- 
base;—complete equipment of Timken Bearings;—upholstery of the 
finest, genuine, hand-buffed, semi-glazed leather;—and a RELIABLE 
battery ignition and lighting system tested on more than 150,000 cars. 


These are details of design that you can find perhaps on many cars—but ONLY on this 
Studebaker 4-cylinder car at $885 can you find them ALL. In power, size and quality 
it stands supreme. For Studebaker has set a néw standard in 4-cylinder cars. And 
this is the ONLY 7-passenger, 4-cylinder car with a 37-inch borex5-inch stroke, 
FORTY Horse Power motor that has ever been offered in America or Europe for less 
than $1,000. 


That name of Studebaker alone is enough to satisfy you of the GREAT value of this 
FOUR. For you know, as your fathers before you knew, the sterling quality that name 
stands for. But we urge you to see the car itself—for any man who knows cars will at once 
recognize the GREAT superiority of this Studebaker in POWER, size and quality. See the 
car at your dealer’s—have a demonstration on the hills—and write today for 1916 catalog. 


STUDEBAKER 


South Bend, Ind. Detroit, Mich. Walkerville, Ont. 
Address all correspondence to Detroit Dept. F 45 


More than 195,000 Studebaker Cars now in use 





Four Cylinder Models 
Touring Car, 7-passenger $885 
Roadster, 3-passenger = 850 
Landau-Roadster, 3-pass. 1185 


Commercial Cars 
Panel Delivery Car + - $875 


Open Express Car - + 850 
Station Wagon - . + 875 


Six Cylinder Models 
Touring Car, 7-passenger $1050 
Roadster, 3-passenger <- 1000 
Landau-Roadster, 3-pass. 1350 
Coupe, 4-passenger - + 1550 
Limousine, 7-passenger - 2250 
F. O. B. Detroit 
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A PERMANENT HOTBED 


By H. COLIN 


RE you going to keep 
on year after year 
patching up the old, 


ations n, rotting fram: 
will you build a new ons 
d ‘bi ld it 80 you can pass 
ildren. Thus 


Drok 


it on to vour chi 


you will secure a 

hotbed which year ey 

after year will af- vine —*} / J 

ford you both profit ; 

and pleasure, will 4% Ate 

require ho repairs, V, J*-- 

and willbeinkeep-» 4 4—5 

ing with your other [2——a] urehln 


permanent farm im- 
rovements. Per- 
f aps the concrete hotbe« L is the one thing | 
lacking to add the finishing touch to the 
gener: al appearance of your premuses, 

In preparing to build a permanent hotbed 
a bs ise- line 
and from this the several corners can be | 
located. Corners should be staked and | 
a tack driven in the top of each stake to 
definitely fix the location. All measure- 
ments and angles should then be checked | 
back to the base-line. Several feet outside 
of the line of stakes, other stakes should 
be set to over-reach the corners, or fence- 
like frames may be constructed as shown 
in the illustration. Such frames may 
built ten inches above ground and should | 
be constructed at least eight feet outside | 
of the lines of the hotbed foundation. The 
frame should be long enough to permit of | 
marking both inside and outside founda-| 
tion lines on the top boards. Frames 
must be braced sufficiently to withstand 
the tension of the cords which must be 
tightly drawn so they will be as nearly 





horizontal as possible. Points on the 
corner boards are located by drawing a 
cord from one board to the other and 
bringing the cord directly over the nails 
at the two corners onthesameline. These 
points should then be marked accurately 
on the board by notching or by making a 
shallow cut with a saw. The cord repre- 
sents the outside line of the hotbed founda- 
tion: and by measuring the width of the 


foundation and running par: rs | lines that 
layout is! 


far inside of the first lines, the 

ready for excavation 
H ing laid out on the ground a rec- 
ngle six feet six inches wide and as | 
inv feet long as vou desire the com- 


n-inch trench 
the level 


d to be, dig at 
to exte nad be 


t 

I 

I ted hothe 
ceep enough 
| 

I 

i 


ow 


kelv ever to be reached by frost, but 
ever less than three feet below ground 
‘ Foundation wall hould be ten 
inches thick; walls above g id level six | 
il nh with an offset or shoulder 
of 1 » incl on each side of the wall at 
gr i level. Forms below ground level 
unnecess provided the earth is 

f 1 ¢ izh so tha caving in of the sides 
of the trench will not occur, a penta 
dirt from falling into the trench and be- 
coming mixed with the pment the | 
edges and sides of the trench sl ould be/| s 
protected—especially on the _ from | 
which the concrete is depos sited by an 
ron made by tacking burlap on a piece 


of two-by-four lumber. long enough to] 


rest on cross pieces bridging the trench. | 
As soon as ground level is reached, ferme 
previously constructed of one-inch bourds | 
‘ two-by-four-inch studding must be! 


ive the concrete from ground 


1 ed to rece 


ime to the top of the hotbed enclosure. 
Owing to the offset, between hotbed foun- 


dations and walls at ground level, these 
forms may rest on the concrete already | 
place dforthefoundation. Nos ippreciable 
time should elapse between placing con- 


crete below and above grour id line, as 


an interval of more than thirty minutes | 
will produce a line of cle: avage serious sly | 
weakening the 


finished wal hence, be-: 









should be mixed in proportions of one sack 
of Portland cement, two and one-half cubic 


should be determined upon | size from fine particles up to one-fourth 


| face of the form, the sand-cement mortar 


| thoroughly hardened, which will require 
| from ten days to two weeks, according to 


| should be excavated to a depth of three 


CAMPBELL 


fore volnmmencing to 
place concrete you 
should construct the 
necessary forms for 
that portion of the 
wall that will be 
above ground. The 
front, or lower, wall of the 
hotbed should extend six 
inches high above ground 


TRENCH 


EXGAVATED 


line, while the back wall 
should be one foot six 
inches to provide suit- 


able slope for the end walls 
which, of course, areslanted 
to connect with the top of 
the front and back walls. 

Concrete for all of this construction 


feet of clean, coarse, screened sand graded in 


inch, and four cubic feet of hard, durable 
gravel or broken stone, varying in size 
from one-fourth inch up to one inch. 

Both sand and gravel should be free 
from clay, loam or similar foreign matter; 
otherwise the sand and gravel must be 
washed before being used in concrete. 
You should also remember that, no matter 
|how well graded the material in your 

gravel pit or bank may appear, the fine 
material (sand) is almost without excep- 
tion in excess. Therefore bank-run or 
| pit-run material must be sereened to 
separate fine and coarse portions which 
must then be re-mixed to conform to the 
requirements already stated for pro- 
portioning. 

Enough water should be used in the 
mixture to produce concrete of “quaky” | 
consistency; that is, the concrete should | 
be wet enough to settle re: adily to place 
with but little puddling or ramming. By 
“spading”’ coarse particles back from the 





will flow to the space next to the form 

face and give a smooth exterior surface. 
Preparing the Soil 

When the concrete walls have become 


weather conditions, the entire enclosure 
feet, after which two feet of horse manure 
should be placed in the hotbed and care- 
fully leveled so that the surface will be 
one foot below — level. Manure 
should be as fres} , fine and free from straw 
as possib le, and should be piled near the 
hotbed and | ve allowed to heat for a d; ly 
or two, when it should be transferred to 
the hotbed and spread evenly and well 
compacted by tramping so that it will not 
over-heat. This applies to fresh and fine 
manure. Old, manure will not 
give off sufficient heat to cause the hotbed 
to accomplish the purposes for which it 
is designed. After manure has been 
placed, it should be covered by a layer of 
selected, fine, sifted soil, one foot thick. 
Sash are then p aced on top of the hotbed 
walls and the bed allowed to settle for a 
few days, during which time most of the 
we ed seeds wi il he ave sproute “dd. These 
can be killed by raking the soil thoroughly, 
ufter which your hotbed is ready for use. 
It will be a good plan to build your hotbed this 
fall. Your seeds must be planted too early in the 
spring to permit building a concrete hotbed. By 


coarse 





mg a hotbed as a cold-frame in the fall it is 
possible to have fresh, tender vegetables for several 
weeks after frost.—Editor. 





Icy spots anywhere about the house 
ought to have ashes or straw sprinkled 
over them, to prevent anyone fromslipping 
| and falling on them. This should be {ie 
about noon, so the surface of the ice will 
thaw slight ly, when the material scattered 
over it will adhere and freeze to it during | % 


= 





the night. 
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Lowest Prices 
Ever Made On 
World's oes 
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Proof an 


Edwards Tightcote Roof- 
ing can be bent, twisted 
or struck with wifnat era 
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and galvanizin, 


galvanizi This means an 
Sveriasting’ galvanized roof- 


“REO” Metal Shingles 


, as well as sides, rust 


- and nails on! tools. interlock—can't 
come off —nail holes co by upper layer, Forever 
wind and weather proof—last as as bui » 


No Other Raofing Can 
Stand Our Tightcote Test 


We give iron-clad_ money-back k oparentee that the 





THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 
1106-1 186 Pike St., Cincinnati, 0. 
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Clearing Stumpland 
Is Easy If You Dolt Ristt 


Zimmerman Mighty Monarch 
Steel Puiler makes 
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Zimmerman Siee! Co. 
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CORN HUSKER: 


& SHREDDER 


Hendles your corn ~ economically. 


with from 6 to 20 H. 
uskers, red 


P. Engines. ROSE 


Cutters and 


Silo Fillers, have been giving satisfaction for years. 
Free Book Get this Free Book about corn buskin 
and shredding. and details about _ day omy 3 = 
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BOX 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 














a painting by G. P. A. Fav fp 
the Brooklyn Institute ef Arts and 


Ain Accountin 
to-tne 2 P7t 


American People 


HIS MONTH marks the fiscal close of the most phe 
nomenal year The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
has ever known. 


Museum ® 
o©ee 


Goodyear tire sales were far, far greater than in any previous 
year. 

They were far greater than the sales of any other tire in the 
world. Other Goodyear products registered an equally 
enormous gain. 

(t seems to us a fitting time to render an accounting to the 
American people, to whom we are indebted for this un 
precedented prosperity. 

And it also seems to us a propitious time to acknowledge 
another debt to one of the world’s great industrial genuises, 
who spent almost his last days in a debtor's prison. 


What this business is, in its first and last essence, it owes 
to Charles Goodyear. 


{t was not founded by the man whose honored name it bears 


But it has brought to that name, at last, the world-wide 
eminence which was denied him during his life. 

His indomitable spirit has been a never-failing source of in 
spiration—in every branch of its thousand fold activities 
“his soul goes marching on.” 

Charles Goodyear was a man with a fixed idea—pre-destined, 
almost by reason of that fact, to disappointment, disaster 
and seeming disgrace. 


bed-rock idea there rests today that mighty industrial struc- 
ture, the rubber business of the world. 


(m the remotest corners of the globe, wherever civilization 
pierces its way into the wilderness; in the jungles, and on 
the plantations, where millions of black men toil to satisfy 
the world’s supply—Goodyear means rubber and rubber 
means Goodyear. 


By right of inheritance, by right of adoption, by right of de- 
votion to his high ideals, not merely the tire supremacy of 
the world, but the rubber supremacy of the world belongs to 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company. 


And so this business which perpetuates his name is also ani 
mated by a fixed idea. 


And that fixed idea is that The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com 
pany is bound to win this world-wide rubber supremacy if it 
simply upholds and maintains the goodness of Goodyear. 


We believe firmly in the ultimate triumph of manufactured 


goodness. 


We believe that the American people are everlastingly on the 
alert to find that which is worthy. 


We believe they have awarded first place to Goodyear because 
they believe in Goodyear. 


We are convinced that no one can take that place away from 
us as long as we are true to them, and true to ourselves. 


And because we prize this good will as the most precious asset 
of this business, nothing unworthy shall go out into the 
world under the brand of Goodyear. 


The spirit of Charles Goodyear stands guard over every 
operation and every department in these great factories. 


(t says to every man on the Goodyear payroll, from the highes 
to the lowest: “Protect my g name.” 


Wherever, and whenever, man, woman, or child, thinks of 
— that is made of rubber—we want their second thought 
to be of Goodyear. 


And to that end, we repeat—nothing unworthy shall ever go 
out of these great factories under the brand of Goodyear. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


AKRON, OHIO 
F. A. Seiberling, President 


er 
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Leading Goodyear Akron Products 


Fabric and Cord Automobile Tires Rubber Soles for Shoes 
Laminated Tubes for Automobile Wingfoot Heels for Shoes 

Tires Lawn Hose 
Automobile Tire Accessories Radiator Hose 
Repair Materials Kantkink Garage Hose 
Automobile Rims Steam Hose _ 
Pneumatic Tires for Trucks Suction and Miscellaneous How 
Solid Motor Truck Tires Goodyearite Packing 
Tires for Fire Apparatus Conveyor Belts 


Carriage Tires ission Belts 
Motoreycle and Cycle Car Tires Rubber Bands : 
Motorcycle Tubes Molded Good 
Bicycle Tis ane LaF Fabric Offset Biankets 

A ires, Spri ” 

Military and Other Balloons Rubber Specialties 
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His fixed idea was the vulcanization of rubber—and on this 
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THE OLD ORCHARD 


After eight years, during which an old | codling moth and biting insects. 





SUCCESSFUL 


It was used against the 
The 


as the first two. 


apple orchard of 357 trees, was allowed to | fourth and last spraying was applied about 


run down till it produced less than 300 | ten days after the third, for a second brood 
bushels of fruit a year, the old orchard has | of codling moths and other insects such as 


finally been brought back to a good pro- 
ducing capacity. 
The first step in bringing the old orchard 


back was a thorough pruning in 1912. | remedy the matter. 





curculio and snout beetles. 

The orchard had never been cultivated 
or fertilized before 1912 so I proceeded to 
I knew the orchard 


Six men were employed, under a capaole | had rooted shallow on account of never 
superintendent, and the one idea kept be- | having had the land worked, so I dared not 


fore them was a tree of symmetry, with a 
good top. When the work was well under 
way, two more men were ~) a 


to paint the wounds caused 


one | harrow several times after the 
yy pruning, | been broken about four inches deep. The 


a deep. But what I lacked in depth 
made up in thoroughness, using the dise 
F 


and had 


with a red-colored paint preparation, and | orchard was then given a top-dressing of 


the other to scrape all loose and diseased | eight tons of manure to the acre, supple- 


bark from the trees. The painting was 


mented by a commercial fertilizer. is 


done to make the wounds heal more | was high im nitrates, and the old orchard 


d 


make the spraying that came later more | large and perfect apples. 


uickly, and prevent the entrance of any | responded to the treatment so well that we 
isease, and the scraping was done to| had to thin the fruit so as to be sure to get 


The orchard 


effective. This work was done in January | was cultivated at such times as it seemed 


and February. 

The trees were found to be infested with 
pearl leaf blister mite, San Jose scale, 
oyster-shell scale, scurvy scale, Putnam’s 
scale, bud moth, curculio and codling 
moth. They were also infested with 
canker and fungus disease. The first 
spraying was done in February to kill all 
insects. A concentrated lime-sulphur 
solution of 1.013 specific gravity was used, 
with three pounds arsenate of lead added 
to each fifty gallons. The second spray 
was of the same material, and was applied 





necessary, and about August first a crop 
of rye and winter vetch was sown to be 
turned under the next spring. The apples 
came on in good shape, the orchard making 
1800 bushels of anton fruit, and by keep- 
ing up with this treatment, and employing 
cover crops we have never let the produc- 
tion drop below this.—K. P. 
PRUNING BLIGHTED LIMBS 

Without doubt, blight is now worse than 
for years and without check it will become 
even worse. The fact that farmers who 


when the buds began toswell. Thisspray-|own small orchards are extremely busy 
ing was done to catch the pearl leaf blister | during the summer with other farm 
mite, the remaining insects and fungus, 


diseases. The arsenate of lead was used 
against the bud moth. 

At this time ten hives of bees were pro- 
cured so as to give the blossoms the best of 
fertilization, and to secure the best set of 
apples. The third spray was applied as the 
petals were dropping, and was the same 








work, accounts for considerable spread 
of this most dreaded of apple and pear 
diseases. 


A great deal of blight will be carried 


over the winter in the cankers that form | 
below the blighted portion, and unless | 


this is promptly removed before the warm 
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days of spring it will become a seat of 
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infection that may be carried to all parts 
of the orchard by bees and other insects. 

Twigs and limbs that have been blighted 
will hold their leaves throughout the 
winter, which is an index to the blighted 
parts of the tree, and this should be 
removed during the winter when the 
press of work is not so great. 

It will be well to examine the twig or 
limb for the canker which will be below 
the blighted portion. Then cut the limb 
well below this canker, so that no affected 
»art may rethain to propagate the disease. 
n many cases a disinfectant of corrosive 
sublimate is used to dip the pruning tools 
in after each cut. This may prove effec- 
tive. All prunings should be burned 
before warm weather comes as the spores 
from these cankers come fortli,very 
early in the spring—in all cases by the 
blooming season or earlier. We consider 
blight much worse than the much dreaded 
San Jose scale for we know how to effec- 
tively combat the latter, but do not yet 
know how to effectively combat the blight 
though the above method may be 
to hold it in check.—O. R. A., Ind. 


A YOUNG FRUIT TREE 

Learned orchardists tell us that the 
minute root hairs, which are on every 
small tree root, are destroyed immediately 
upon coming into contact with air. They 
simply shrivel and dry up and are done 
for, so far as their usefulness to the tree is 
concerned. Now, if these very small 
roots that cannot easily be seen with the 
naked eye, will disappear so quickly and 
easily is it not natural that the air and 
wind will have the same effect, even 


though it must be less detrimental, to a 
bigger root? 

Sometimes you buy trees of an agent 
who does not understand the importance 
of protection for the roots. He will allow 
some of the trees which were sold to cus- 
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for the superiority of AC plugs are necessary. The fact 
that AC, Titan and Cico Spark Plugs are used for regu- 
lar equipment by nearly all the leading manufacturers is 
the best evidence of their efficiency and uniform quality. 


There are a few large manufacturers, however, such as Ford, 
Overland, Maxwell and Studebaker who do not use our plugs but 
there is an AC plug made for each one of these cars which will 


give the user greater efficiency and a better running car. 1 
Champion Ignition Company 
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EADERSHIP is gained by years of specialization on one 


line. 





This explains why the Firestone stands at the head of tires. 


It is the product of supreme authority on tire making—the largest organiza- 


tion in the world devoted exclusively to the manufacture of tires, tubes and rims. 
Specialists at buying, specialists at building and specialists at distribution combine their 


resources on an enormous scale. 


You gain these benefits: 


Firestone Tires with their Inbuilt Extras for ‘‘Most Miles per Dollar’’ and easy riding 
comfort—at these low prices. Firestone Tubes, with their bulk of pure rubber, their 








extra weight and quality—at prices lower than all other established makes. 


Cementless Taube Patch FREE 


Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. 


E. Also our new 
illustrated book, No.12 











“America’s Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Mahkers’’ M ileage 
Akron, O.—Branches and Dealers Everywhere Talks.’ 
Pneumatic Truck Tires, Pleasure Electric Tires, 

Motorcycle Fire Apparatus Tires, Rims, 
Tire Accessories, Etc. : 
Firestone Net Prices to Car Owners ae 
Round Tread | Non-Skid Grey Red a4 
Case Tube Tube 
~ 30x3_ | $940 | $1055 | $220 | $2.50 | _ 
~ 30x3% | 11.90 | 13.35 2.60 | 2.90 | 
~32x3% | 13.75 | 15.40 __ 2.70 | 3.05 | S 
~ 34x4 | 19.90. | 22.30 | 3.90 | 4.40 | » 
~34x4% | 27.30 | 3055 | 4.80 | 5.40 | ; 
~ 36x45 28.70 | 3215 5.00 | 5.65 ey : 
37x5 35.55 39.80 5.95 | 6.70 | 
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Send us the name of your dealer and 
make of your tires and we will send 
you J apenas Tube Patch 


One¢e 


ation 
Produces 
Most Miles 


per Dollar at 
These Low Prices 








tomers who were unable to come after their 
stuff promptly, to stay out for some hours. 
This usually results in dead trees unless 
great care is used from the time they are 
taken to the farm till they are in the 
ground. 

The roots are well packed and moistened 
when they leave the nursery. Uuless there 
is serious delay in transit they will arrive 
at your station in as good shape as they 
should. Then, it is up to you to continue 
the treatment while they are in your 
hands or until the trees are safely in the 
ground. When you take your trees and 
bushes with you, be sure that they are 
wrapped in a cloth or straw and have that 
wrapping damp or better yet, wet. Then 
keep them in a cool damp place until you 
are ready to set them out. And when you 
are setting them out do not distribute them 
around to the places where they are to 
be set until you are ready to place them in 
the ground. 

If you watch this one thing carefully I 


think there will be a lot more live trees in 
your orchard next summer than there were 
this year. I know of some farmers around 
here who have planted trees every few 
years as far back as I can remember and 
yet have not a satisfactory orchard. They 
went at it half-heartedly both as to plant- 
ing and care and have that kind of an or- 
chard to show for it.—R. E. R., Ohio. 


PROTECT THE FRUIT TREES 
AGAINST RABBITS 


If the exact figures of the loss due to 
rabbits barking young trees in winter 
were known it would startling. And 
most of this loss could be prevented by a 
little timely work. It is not necessary to 
make any outlay except labor. There is 
nothing better than cornstalks. Take 
four or five pieces and bind them at top 
and bottom with a string. This will not 
cause the trees to rot nor make a harbor 





for insects, as it can be removed in an 





instant in the spring when it has served 
its purpose. 
And about washes, I want to say that 


| anything that is not nice to a rabbit will 
| answer, for these little animals are very 


| wagptey 4 as to what they eat. Hog 
iver or blood rubbed on the trees will kee 
them off for some time, but the winter's 
wind and rain will wash it off beforespring. 

I am never bothered with rabbits in the 
orchard because I have a poultry and rab- 
bit-proof fence around the orchard, and 
there are no bunches of grass or brush to 
harbor them if they should get inside. 
Probably keeping the orchard clean of 
grass and weeds will do as much as any- 
thing to keep rodents from molesting the 
trees. The veneer wrappers are nice, and 
more easily put on than cornstalks.— 
H. F. G., Mo. 


A man’s as good as he makes himself, 
but no man’s any good because his grand- 


father was.—Lorimer. 
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OUTLOOK FOR BEEF PRODUCTION 


Conditions Favor High Prices 


By C. B. FORD 





HE searcity 
of cattle 
caused by 
high prices of 
ain feeds, the 
ree trade scare 
and the foot and 
mouth disease has 
brought about 
conditions where 
higher prices for 
beef cattle are 
sure to result. The 
present war will 
doubtless deplete 
thesupply of meat- 
producing animals 
in all parts of 
Europe, which in 
turn will draw 
heavily upon South America and Australia for their supplies of 
fresh meat. This increased demand upon these countries is 
sure to become so great as to deplete the raw material until a 
world’s shortage will equalize poe ‘The sooner there can be 
accomplished an equalization between the supply and demand 
the better for the American farmer and feeder, 

The future looks encouraging for beef production, and the 
next decade in the opinion of the wise ones connected with the 
trade, will record the highest prices ever realized, provided 
normal conditions exist. 

A larger proportion of the beef supply of the future must 
come from the more intensively developed small farms. Under 
more permanent systems of feeding beef cattle along with the 
growing of grasses, forage and grain crops, we can look to the 
North, East and South for some relief. It seems probable that 
these regions will become good places for breeding and feeding 
beef cattle. The abundant crops of clovers and grasses that 
thrive where soil conditions are favorable and rainfall is abun- 
dant make it easy to provide ideal winter roughages for cattle. 
In many of these regions good crops of corn, both in and 
forage, may be grown with a fair degree of success. rm men 
are devoting their attention to developing varieties adapted to 
these different regions. The silo is bound to play an important 
part in extending the area of beef cattle production in these 
regions, With an abundance of grasses, clovers and corn silage, 
the aim of the feeder should be to feed a large amount of rough- 
age during the early part of the feeding period. Every pound 
of gain that ean be made on cheap roughage materially reduces 
the cost. of total gain, even though it is made less rapidly. This 
is especially true in localities where corn and other grain feeds 
are relatively higher in price. 

Feeding the Breeding Herd 

The feeding of an abundance of roughage applies with still 
greater force to the feeding of the breeding herd. In his excel- 
lent work at the Pennsylvania e iment station, Professor 
W. H. Tomhave has demonstrated that by the use of hage, 
such as corn silage and a small amount of cottonseed aa dur- 
ing the winter, beef-breeding cows can be maintained at a cost 
of less than $26 per head a year. In his experiment the cost 
of feeds was proportioned as follows: silage at $3.50 per ton 
and pasturage was charged on a basis of land value. » COWS 
were kept under such conditions as will produce calves valued 
at more than $40 a head, leaving a profit of about $14 per 
head on all cows that bred regularly. This allows a very good 
profit, since a good home market was provided for all feeds 
labor and interest on the investment were paid for, and all of 
the fertility kept on the farm. 

In many sections where land is cheaper and the pasture season 
longer the cost of maintaining the breeding cows could be still 
further reduced. In many parts of the country thousands of 
acres of land too rough to be cultivated profitably is especially 

dapted for grazing, and cows and their calves could be main 

ned at very low cost for the year. By working out a system 
of breeding and feeding beef cattle that will make good use of 

se rough lands and utilizing the level lands and valleys to 
roduce hay, corn and small grain crops for winter feeding, beef 

luction can be put on a profitable and permanent basis. By 
epending more upon grasses and forage crops and practicing 
bet ter systems of crop growing and soil handling on their tillable 
lands the farmers in these sections can work out efficient systems 
of producing beef animals that will return as satisfactory profits 
as farmers in the cornbelt where land is worth several times asa 
much per acre. By adopting crop rotations adapted to the char- 
acter of their farms they can gradually add to their profits and 
at the same time build up the fertility. 

It is not necessary to harp upon the necessity of livestoek feed- 
ing to maintain soil fertility; far-seeing men ean figure out a 








reater profit 
rom retaining 
— cattle - 

y can possi 

obtain b welling 
grain. e coun- 
try has gone short 
of cattle because 
there has been a 
sweeping and al- 
most wanton sac- 
rifice of breeding 
stock. Such un- 
warranted mar- 
keting of breeding 
animals is a blow 
to the cattle in- 
dustry and it will 
be years before 
breeding herds 
can be replenished and put back to anything like a normal sup- 
ply. What time will be required to rehabilitate the beef 
industry depends upon the methods pursued in the saving of 
cows and calves. 

At present there is current scarcity of both at market centers 
which indicates that there is a disposition to get back into the 
breeding business. The replenishing of breeding herds will 
require a number of years. The cow should not be permitted 
to breed before she is from twenty-four to thirty months old. 
If the calf is a heifer this long period must be repeated. So it 
will be a long time before the supply of she stock can meet the 
demand. 

Better Feeders in Demand 

Still another factor that must be considered is the demand 
of farmers and feeders for a better class of feeding animals—a 
better type. The production of beef on the farm where the 
calves are raised demands that a man must grow a wider 
variety of food crops and feed his growing and fattening stock 
all of the bulky and succulent feeds he can induce them to eat. 
To make a profit from feeding under these conditions he must 
have the best class of cattle that can be produced. To raise this 
class of cattle he must start with breeding stock that will give 
him the results he is after. 

In getting together a herd of beef cattle individual merit 
combined with good breeding should govern the choice of the 
animals selected rather than age or price. As a general propo- 
sition it is better to purchase females of a breeding age, either 
with calves at foot or bred to sires of an agreeing prepotency. 
To secure a number of high class animals requires alot of -— 
and close investigation but if a man is unwilling to study the 
various problems involved he would better devote his time 
and money to some other use. 

If one is to keep the strictly beef type of cattle the question 
resolves itself into the feasibility of keeping a cow in breeding 
condition the entire year for the calf she raises. It must be a 
good calf and the cow must be a regular breeder to warrant the 
expenditure. Many will promptly take the other side of the 

ion and insist that it po = done, but if one has non- 

tillable land for summer pasture and makes complete use of his 

and straw in wintering his cattle it can be done at a 

profit. Prefessor Tomhave of nsylvania and others haye 
showed us how it is possible. 

For many years the West and Southwest produced an excess 
of suitable feeding cattle, but recent appreciation in 
values have been created by a new set of conditions. In many 
sections of the country it has been demonstrated that beef 
cows are capable of paying their board. By keeping down the 
cost of maintaining the cows and keeping the calves growin 
steadily, getting them on a grain ration while still unweane 
and marketing them as yearlings, weighing around 800 pounds, 
maximum profits will be obtained. Such yearlings will com- 
mand a good price when finished, and selling unfinished year- 
lings is simply parting with one’s stock without reckoning. 

If the strictly beef type of cow is to have a place in our 
farming it must be on a yearly production basis; the calves 
must be marketed at from twelve to fifteen months old. These 
yearlings can be put in condition with a degree of economy not 
generally recognized, They are handled from babyhood, never 
experience a falling away in flesh condition that is inevitable 
to shifting from breeding to maturing ground, and make a 
steady growth from the time they are dropped until they are 
fit for market. Selling calves at the, yearling stage makes it 
ossible to carry « maximum number of cows, which means a 
arger number of cattle annually than if it were n to 
mature the increase, so that the difference in pounds of beef 
between the 800 pound ing and the 1,200 pound two-year- 
old will be more than offset by the increase [Continued on page 39 
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2 
Million Men 
Look For That Red Ball 
Before They Buy 


“Ball-Band” Rubber Footwear 
with the Red Ball Trade Mark has 
to be good footwear. All those men 
wouldn’t ask for it if it didn’t give 
more days wear for the money than 
it is possible to get in any other 
kind. 


Our rubber is treated and worked by 
men who have spent their lives in finding 
ways to make rubbers that will stand 
more wear. On every spot that gets a bit 
of extra wear or strain, we put extra 
strength. Notice for instance how much 
longer the heels wear. Walking, ditching, 
chopping, climbing, stooping, carrying 
burdens—all these things throw 


BALL® 


The “‘Ball-Band”’ Coon Tall Knit Boot is knit, not : 
felt, insuring the utmost wear and service. Ours is the different strains on different parts 
only high-grade knit boot of this character on the mar- A the footwear, and in making 
. : all-Band” Rubber Footwear we 
ket. The patented snow excluder keeps out snow, dirt, mst tale thes inte conekdaratioks 
grain and chaff and keeps the ankles S “Bell-Band” boots are vacuum 
warm. Heavy gum overs to fit. This boot cured. During the vulcanizing this 
is completely shrunk; it can be washed process causes a tremendous pres- 
when dirty. Look for the Red Ball on the sure on the fabric and rubber and 
‘yy makes the boot one solid piece. 
eran = mY? “Ball-Band” Rubber Foot- 
wear is sold by over 50,000 
“ wah P , am stores. The Red Ball Sign is in 
wi ip hs, vid Sra The knit the window and on the goods. 
boot ) Look for it. Be sure it is a 
overlaps bright, round Red Ball, and not 
the ge a deceiving imitation. 


aon rubber ere 

yd wt eal Wp, if pied 7 : 

sere © from = Our FREE Booklet 

if Ny ) ss = ics’’ > ade iT) 

UM AG fan with ones two nnd four buckles More Days Wear’ 
‘ely to Look for the Red Ball on the sole. 


The tops are best cashmerette and 
«jiexe the warm linings we make ourselves tells you how gies your rubber 
from the same kind of wool that footwear last longer. There are 
goes into the Coon Tail Knit Boot. many ways that even good rubbers can 
be innocently ruined. It will pay you 
Arctics for Men, to know what they are. Ask us to send 


Women and you & copy. 


Children 
i. if local merchant cannot sell you “‘Ball-Band,"" 
Sizes for You, _ walle on and tell us his name and we 


Your Wife and Your Boy or Giri will see that you are fitted. 


This Four Buckle Arc- 
tic is fine to wear at 
work, Or to protect 


your "good shoes. 
A strong, sturdy MISHAWAKA WOOLEN MFG. co. 


piece of foot- 


wear. The Red 335 Water St., Mishawaka, Ind, 


Ball is on : 
the eole. Sic **The House That Pays Millions for Quality’’ 
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Uni-Lectric lighting plant gen- 
erates standard 110-volt direct 
current; operates from one to 50 
lights, electric motor, electric iron, 
vacuum cleaner, electric toaster, 
force pump, churn, washing ma- 

chine, etc. 


No Batteries--No Switchboard 


and a deiter machine 


we 


for less money. Fe 


and automatic governor, all complete 
in one small, compact unit. Uses stand- 
ard lampsand fixtures. Simple, easily in- 
Stalled, dependable, economical. Costs 
less than other systems to buy and to 
operate 
Waterman Motor Company 
117 Mt. Elliott Ave. Detroit, Mich. 
Write today for 


full description 


and low prices Uni-Lectric 


TEM 





POWERLIGHTE SMF 
Highest award Inter. Exp. 335 C. 
P. Burns Kerosene or Gasoline 
equal safety 20 bre.—I qt. Can't 
spill, explede, A wonderful Lamp 
for Reading or Sewing. 

SIMPLE—DURABLE—HAND- 

SOME—GL AR ANTEED 

Revolutionizing Lichting. ‘Thou- 
ends s sold New vo wk and othor 


648 Breadway, New York 


4 RINGS 
FREE 


We will send you 4 
Solid Gold filled Rings 


guaranteed 3 yrs, your 
Birthstone. your Init Diamoua Chip 


ial Signet, beantifal 
Band Ring aad hand- w ° 
some engagement ring B --% 

all 4 for selling only apn 
12 high grade embro- B ra — 
idered ladies hand ker — 
chiefs at 0c. cach, 


Write today. Wedding 
— LINEN €0., Dept. B. TYRONE, PA. 


SHIP YOUR 


FURS 


HIDES and PELTS 


To McMILLAN FUR & WOOL CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Niustrated Circular Free to anyone interesied in 
RAW FURS 





Trappere’ Guide Free to those who ship to us 


APPLE TREE 


: 4 cents each 


Nice emooth, well grown, true to name. Cat- 
logue of all kinds of trees free for the asking. 


SOUT Tennent 


Western Nursery Company 


Lawrence, Kanens 
fereeteeepenennener HNN 


inest Mity new crop 
‘ lover He ney in new 60'b 
car = oe r ib. Samptes 
10e or veer quantities 
te lor prices, 
Miss Nettie Muth, Sta. A 
Ss weeeee slo incinnati, Ohio 


Qype TRAPPERS FREE 


FUR NEWS, bie Ragtoets d page 
all abe 

w furs, trapping, “ bs =~ By fur oo 
» bunting « dons, ® codcraft, guns, ete. 

°! ries. Send . for 2 months triai 

riprow “ Hee aleab le illustrated Trapper s Guide. 

Ft R NEW com 166, 71 W. 23rd St., New York 

of good char- 


MAN OR WOMAN feeta ‘cach 


n to distribute free Be ods as advertising; experience 
unnecessary ; references required; $15 a week tostart. Ad- 
Hudson, King & Co. Dept. 8. F. 9Seath Clinton St, Chicago 
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LACK OF WIND IN HORSES 
I have handled many horses in all kinds 
of weather and with several different kinds 
of feed. Sometimes with tame hay, tim- 
'othy and clover and sometimes with wild 
hay, either slough or upland, but more, I 
believe on oats bundles or running on 
pasture. Our staple grains were oats and 
corn. Horses would sweat more and be 
more liable to puff on a corn and pasture 
diet, and least of all on an almost exclusive 
oats die t, both grain and roughness, With 
oats straw or bundles it took more grain 
but our horses could stand from ten to 
twenty-five percent more work than when 
fed tame hay or grass, and we hardly ever 
had ahorseshort of wind. This experience 
dates through about thirty years in west- 
ern Iowa; under true farm conditions, 
eastern Nebraska under rather bonanza 
farming conditions, and now in western 
Nebraska under true ranch conditions, 
generally with mecium weight horses, a 
ly percentage of which were of range 
aww he 

Many a time in harvesting a big crop of 
smell grein when we ran our binders from 
seven o'clock in the morning till nine 
o’clock in the evening, working a double 
chanre of horses, or in the rush of laying 
by corn when it wocld be 1008 nearly 
every cay, we found we dared not let the 
horses in the pasture at nicht, but after a 
nicht or two confining them on @ 
threshed oats and oat-bundle diet, the 
" | profuse sweating and short-windedness 

|ceased. Wer fed about two feeds of 

| om and one o of oats in winter and 
two feeds of oats and cme of corn in sum- 
mer, except in extreme cases as above 
noted, 

Now with long haying operations lasting 
from July 15th to September 15th, we 
feed about all the threshed oats, oats and 
tye hay or upland hay our horses can con- 
sume. They do not get a chance at pas- 
ture during this time and unless it 1s a 





| mare suckling a colt, we scarcely ever see 


any signs of wealzness, excessive sweating 
or shortness of wind.—E. W. F., Neb. 


ICE WATER FOR STOCK 

Every book on feeding and feeds that 
we may chance to pick up will tell us that 
a part of the feed given to our stock 
foes toward producing heat to keep the 
body the proper temperature. That is 
the reason that it takes more feed in cold 
weather than in warm weather. Outside 
cold does not reduce the animal heat so 
rapidly as inside cold, theory tells us. 
| Both outside and inside cold reduce the 
| animal heat very raj pidly, when the animal 
is subjected to bot h at the same time, and 
a great deal of heat-giving feed must be 
consumed to bring back the proper balance 
of heat. 

Stock that is forced to drink ice water 
| when the weather is cold, consume a great 
| de al more feed, and then get thinner in 

flesh. In fact in most cases they do not 
| drink the proper amount of this icy 
water, resulting in impaction of the 
stomach or bowels. 
| Stock properly protected from outside 
cold and given water without the chill in 
it will, in my judgment, keep in good 
flesh on fifty percent of the feed that it 
wi'l take if left out in all sorts of weather 
and given ice water to drink. ‘Therefore, 
the saving in feed would soon pay for 
proper housing, and water warmed up 
with a heater, or direct from the well.— 
O. R. A., Ind. 





Ppa the young calves should be 
fed three times a day up to the time they 
are three or four weeks old, 
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Light Weight 
Cushman Engines 


C Built as heavy as necessary, yet very 
light weight and very steady running, 
C on account of modern advanced de- 


sign and Throttle Governor. Cushman 
engines are not light weight com- 
- — with other high grade engines, 
e t they are very light weight com: 
pared to farm engines of the old type. 

© Cushman 4 Ht. P. only 199 Ibs. Mount. 
ed on iron treck, a boy can pull it around 
and put itto work. Cushman sizes 8 to 20 
H. P. are 2-Cylinder, which secures much 
padier power than one cylinder engines of 
same horsepower. 8 H. P. weighs only 820 
Tbs,; 15 H. P. only 780 Ibs. and 20 H. P 
1200 Ibs. Compare these 
of other engines, Remember, heavy 

weightdoesn't mean power ors 


For All Farm Work 
4to 20H.P. 


Cushman Engines are the only all- 

purpose farm engines built. Besides 

doing all regular farm work, they will . 

do m2”y jobs ordinary engines cannot do. {@ 

4H.1. saves a team on the ym and “ww 

saves the crop when it is wet. P.used 

on hay balersand other a HM, ar eyOeale 

man engine may be moun as light port- 

able truck. Equi with Schebler Carbur-! 
etor and Friction | . Direct water 


mae ing. Run at 
speed; speed changed while 
. Cushman Engines 
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THE NEVERSLIP MFG. CO. 
NEW BRUNSWICK.N.J. 





HARD ON CHILDREN 
When Teacher Has Coffee Habit. 





“Best is best, and best will ever live. 
When a person feels this way about | 
Postum they are glad to give testimony | 
for the benefit of others. 

school teacher down in Miss. says: | 
“T had been a coffee drinker since my 
childhood, and the last few years it had 
injured me seriously. 

“One cup of coffee taken at breakfast 
would cause me to become so nervous 
that I could searcely go through with the 
day’s duties, and this nervousness was 
often accompanied by deep depression 
of spirits and heart palpitation. 

“T am a teacher by profession, and 
when under the influence of coffee hi ad 
to struggle against crossness when in 
the school room. 

“When talking this over with my physi- 
cian, he suggested that I try Postum, so I 
purchased a package and made it carefully 
according to directions; found it. ex- 
cellent of flavour, and nourishing. 

“In a short time I noticed very grati- 
fying effects. My nervousness disap- 
peared, I was not irritated by my bee 4 
life seemed full of sunshine, and my 
heart troubled me no longer. 

“T attribute my change in health and 
spirits to Postum alone.” 

Name given by Postum 
Creek, Mich. 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Postum Cereal—the original form— 
must be well boiled. 15¢ and 25¢ pack- 
ages. 

Instant Postum—a soluble powder— 
dissolves quickly in a cup of hot water, 
and, with cream and sugar, makes a de- 
licious beverage instantly. 30c and 50c 
tins, 

Both kinds are equally delicious and 
cost about the same per cup. 

“There’s a Reason’”’ for Postum. 

—sold by Grocers. 


SAVE-The-HORSE 


Horse Works as Usual Winter or 
Summer. 


Co., Battle 








Save-The-Horse Does 
Not Blister; nor Dis- 
color or Destroy Hair. 


“If I ever have an- 
other case I will not heai- 
tate to write you at once. 
For surely mine was ex- 
tremely bad. And it 
cured him without the loss 
of one day's work.’ 
BOOK FRE O. W. Welch, Sr., Alvanda, Ala., 

writes the above after curing @ spavin 

d he by L— bard k ever sine 
OUR CHARGES FOR TREATMENT ARE MODERATE. But write for 
our “SAVE THE. TORS BOOK it_is the last word on 

treatment of Binghon ne-  earesie SPAVIN god ALL! “Shonlder: 
ems Ankle, Hoof and Tendon disease, 20 YEARS A 

WE ORIGINATED the plan of giving A Si a 
Contract Bond to return money if remedy fails. 
But write. 


BOOK, Sample Contract and ADVICE 
—ALL FREE (to horse owners and managers). 


Sddress 


TROY CHEMICAL CO.,36 Commerce Av. Binghamton, N.Y. 
Druggists everywhere sell Save-the-Horse WITH DON- 
TRACT, or wesend by Parcel Post or Express paid. 


SWEETSZ 
Welded Tog Calks 


Your horses’ hoofs need the frequent i 
attention of the horseshoer. The use 

of welded calks is hoof insurance. Ask 
your shoer why Sweet's Toe Calks wear best. 
They are made of high grade, tough steel and 
willstand up under the most severe usage, 
Insist on having Sweet's Calks on your horses’ 
shoes. They cost you nothing extra. 


FRANKLIN STEEL WORKS 
Joliet, IL Cambridge, Mass Hamilton, Ont. 


SICK ANIMALS 


A BIG BOOK on diseases of Horses, 
Cattle, Sheep, Dogs and Poultry, mailed 
free. Humphreys’ Veterinary Medicines, 
156 William Street, New York. 


FOR SALE situicna 


Shetland 
ponies thoroughly broken for 
children; all ages and colors. 















» 























Deem Shetland Pony Farm, Galva, Ill, 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 








VETERINARY 


Subscribers are invited to make inquiry through this 
department. Questions answered free through this 
department. Give age and sex of animals, together with 
symptoms and previous treatment, ifany. The reme- 
dies prescribed in these columns are intended to be 
prepared by local druggists. However, our readers 
should consult our advertising columns, as in many 
cases reliable remedies are advertised for trouble ani- 
mals are afflicted with and on account of having been 
scientifically compounded will be found to be more 
effective than medicines compounded by local drug- 
gists. Address all communications to Veterinarian, | 

| 





Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 


Tumor—wWe have a four year old mare. She 
has a growth on her left eye. It*has been there a 
year and when we first noticed it, it was small 
and red, but now it covers nearly half of her eye 
and is a quarter of an inch thick. There is a little 
matter running from it and it looks like it started 
from back in her head as there are strings running 
from this bunch back in the corner of her eye. We 
have on no treatment. What can we do for | 
her?—J. ~~ @ 


We suspect that there is a tumor of the by | 


eyelid (haw) and if so, it may easily be removed by 
operation after making it insensitive with a co- 
caine solution. If the eyeball is involved it is a 
cancerous disease, known as fungus hermatodes, | 
or possibly osteo sarcoma, as the bones of the orbit | 
may be involved. Treatment other than an 
operation by an expert will do no good. 


Sick Pigs—I have four to six weeks old pigs | 
that seem to begin coughing and falling away in 
weight and a drop dead. What can J do for 
them?—A. L. C., Minn. 


We cannot je ide the question without making | 
an examination. It may be that the pigs have 
“thumps” from overfeeding and lack Bt rise, 
or cholera may be the disease present. Give them 
free range on grass and feed light, laxative food. 
'f cholera is present a veterinarian should be 

employed to vaccinate the remaining pigs. 


Worms—! have a six year old mare that shakes 
herself and tries to bite her side and will try to 
kick her stomach. This is done by spells. She 
eats good and has good appetite. She has passed 
very few worms. Is there a remedy for her?— 
G. G. O., N. Y. 


Bots passing out of the stomach sometimes hook 
onto the lining memrane of the rectum and cause 
irritation as you describe, or intestinal or pin 
worms may cause the irritation. If the mare is in 
foal see that she is worked lightly or abundantly 
exercised every day and allow her green grass to 
help remove the worms. If she is not in foal she 
may have the treatment for worms which is as 
follows: Give twice daily for three or four days 
a drench composed of turpentine or creolin one 
ounce and linseed oil 2 or 3 ounces, to be followed 
on the fourth day by a physic of Barbados aloes 
one ounce, or one may give antonine 2 ot 4 drams 
with calomel one to two drams. This dose should 
not be repeated and should be followed in six hours 
by one quart of linseed oil. Remedies to destroy 
intestinal worms are much more eflicient if given 
after a long fast, and then the worm medicine must 
be supplemented by a physic to carry out the worms. 


Ringworm—aA white scab has appeared around 
the eyes of our young calves. Sometimes the scab 
or scale extends on side of neck in spots, though 
emall. Sometimes it appears on the spot where 
the calves have been branded. They are not lousy 
nor do they rub, and it does not seem to be itchy. 
Is this contagious and what is a cure for it?— 
G. H. 8., Wyo. 


The disease ia ringworm, caused by the vegstable 

rasite tricophyton tonsurans which lives on 
my walls, feed racks, etc., as well as on animals. 
Clean up, disinfect and whitewash such objects 
on which cattle have rubbed. Scrub each diseased 
spot clean and then run in some tincture of iodine 
every other day. If you cannot give so much 
personal attention use straight tincture of iodine 
well rubbed in and repeat when seen to be neces- 
sary. A solution of four ounces of sulphate of 
copper to a quart of hot water is a good fotion to 
run in on body spots of the disease. It is contag- 
ious, so isolate affected cattle, so far as possible, 
until the y are well. The disease is most common 
in hot, dirty basement stables during winter. 


Mammary Tumor—| have a valuable sow that 
has had two litters of pigs and after I weaned the 
second litter, there was one teat on the left started 
to grow and kept increasing in size until it dragged 
on the ground and was very sore. What can I do 
for it—H. P., Wis. 

A mammary tumor, possibly due to the fungus 
known as actinomyces, which also causes lump 








jaw in cattle, has formed and the only remedy 
would be to have it cut out by a veterinarian. 
Hogs do not well stand such operations and often | 
die of shock. If you do not care to have the opera- 
tion done, swab the gland with tincture of iodine 
every other day and if that does no good, rub in | 
mercurial ointment daily. 


you WILL SEE WH 
UARE DEAL” Fence is the 
best fence to buy. Before ‘you buy 
j another rod of fone 


and 
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at Deal Fence 


especially strong where others are weak, 
the one piece stay wires that prevent sagging, 
ng and buckling—save ts, time and trouble. See 
—+ 8 wires that give s ere elasticity 
ife, keeping SQUARE DEAL t and trim 
the year nd. We want to send you our FREE catalog 
telling alls ‘about ARE DEA! 
Land owners write for it ane and we also will 
send you FREE an apald af pes tare 
bot sent fo for se5e% before ee Sak ar 
of 
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DEATH TO HEAVES 


NEWTON'S “sriisiiceion Core 


Ashes ey yes 7 can. The 
8rd can is guaranteed to cure 
refunded. 





Phere 
. weentNT. 


——"~ 


The originaland the up-to-date Stand- 
ard Veterinary Remedy for Heaves; other offerings are 
imitators or followers. 33 sale and a 

CURES HEAVES BY CAUSE— INDIGES 
mS a GRAND 


aise oper 


economical. Excellent for Cattle and H 


‘ON REMEDY OO. Toleie o 




















RITE FOR @-i;3¢ 
RARCA =Lene 
Over 25,000,000 rods Brown 
a ono cleanly to 400,000 
farmers. Factory Prices, 
Freight Prepaid. 160 styles. 
Gates and 


: 1 per rod up. 
= Steel Posts, too! Write postal. 
THR BROWN rence & WIRE CO. 
Dept. 64 . Cleveland, Obte 


a 26-inch high fence; 
18% c.arod eee. 

stock fence; 30Xc. a rod fors0- 
heavy poultry ence. All on 
ys | § | -— Hearth Galvanized wire. Sold 
direct to the farmer on 29 days 
Barbed Wire, 80 
Catalog free. 


Ba CENTS A ROD for 









ionete, oy a = Write for — prices. 
ae & sellin rg he this —. invention, SHARP- 

Sibo “ae Guaranteed to 

prevent — on = * euchied on over 

y old shoe in a ——. Single Set 4 shoes, 

shipped to any one C. 0. D. $3. 

Herman Mig. Co. 1420 Pa. Ave. Washington, B.C. 











Town and Farm. We ship direct from 
Factory to You, Write today. Ward 
<- Mfg. Co. 210 Ward St. Decatar,lnd. 


WHEELS 








FREICHT Pa 
STEEL 


see, 716.501 Tees, 56.59 Shalt, $10 
95; Axles, F aq) Ford Tops, pos, $21.94 


za cations 1104 C Se. $c Cncinaati- 
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HOW TO LOCATE LAMENESS 


By A. S. ALEXANDER, M. D. C. 


the horse may turn 
up his toes as he 
trots, an act which 
also is indicative of 
chronic founder. 

If foot lameness is | 
acute, as from a nail prick, 
or stone bruise or suppurat- 
ing corn (erroneously called 
“gravel” by many) the foot 
may be held off the ground 
now and then, or all of the 
time and the horse shows 
Balaam of Biblical renown. No snap| signs of pain, such as sweating, fever, lack 
opinions must be given. Such may be|of appetite and quick, full pulse. In 
wrong. Great care has to be taken to| chronic foot lameness, such as navicular 
arrive at a correct conclusion and for that|or coffin joint lameness, the foot is 
reason the skilled, experienced and suc-| “pointed”? when the horse stands at rest. 
cessful veterinarian sometimes may have He starts out very lame and quickly 
to study a case many times before he | “warms out of the lameness.” The lame- 
finally makes up his mind what is wrong. | ness is as bad as ever after a short rest. 
It is well for the practitioner, and all con- | The foot in these cases may be found hard, 
cerned, when the horse can be placed | dry and contracted so that it is smaller 
in his hospital and studied at leisure. | than the sound foot. When the foot-lame 

If the educated veterinarian experiences | horse trots he supports the lame foot, 
such difficulty in diagnosing lameness the | “favors” it as horsemen say, and the ear 
task must often prove impossible to the | on the opposite side nods downward. The 
owner, groom, empiric or blacksmith. A | “drop” of the lameness is to the side away 
thorough knowledge of anatomy is im-/from the lame foot. In the same way a 
perative if success is to attend the work | hind leg lameness causes a drop of the 
of the man who deals with lameness in its | opposite hip. Nod with the lame horse 
many baffling forms, But there are some | and soon one is able to detect which foot 
simple rules and facts, taught by observa-' is lame. That foot will make a shallow 
tion and experience, the knowledge of | impression in soft earth, sand or mud, 
which will help any man to locate the seat | while the sound foot makes a deeper 
of lameness, whether he is to be able to| dent than normal. 
assign its cause or not or be able to give In all mvsterious cases of lameness the 
it the needed treatment. shoes should be removed and the hoofs 

In most recent cases of lameness pain | examined by paring, squeezing and ham- 
is oo and that may be associated mering. If any flinch occurs deeper par- 
with heat, swelling and redness of the | ing may liberate pus. The points where 
skin, where the skin is light in color. In| nails have entered should receive the most 
chronic lameness these acute symptoms | attention in this way; then the seat of 
commonly are absent. Horsemen some | corns, between the bars and heels, should 
times wet the lame leg with cold water | be similarly examined. Never give an 
or a light liniment, from foot to body, opinion relative to lameness while the 
and watch to see which place dries out| shoe is allowed to remain in place, or 
first. That spot they take to be the Seat where a special shoe is used, or a leather 
of heat, and inflammation and, therefore, | or rubber pad is seen under a shoe. Take 
of lameness. — ; off the shoe and determine why a ial 

So, in treating a leg that is supposed | one was used or a pad applied. "There 
to be lame, they may use a strong liniment | certainly is a reason. 
in the same way, or even apply a strong In splint lameness the horse starts out 
blister to the entire leg, the object being | sound and becomes lame. ‘The lameness 
to include all parts and so surely hit the| tends to subside with rest. This also is 
right one. That, too, is the principle of | true of sidebone lameness, but in acute 
the old “shot gun’”’ prescription. About| cases lameness may be present at starting. 
everything in the medicine chest was Ringbone lameness aggravates with action 
mixed ~ Ad at one dose with the idea | and the horse takes an abnormally long 
that if all did not benefit one might. Hit step with the lame foot. The stifle lame 
or miss methods of diagnosis and treat-| horse tends to go on his heels. The 
ment would be a disgrace to the modern, | snavined horse goes on his toe, wears 
educated veterinarian. 5 so the toe of the shoe, starts out very 

Examine The Feet lame and warms out of the lameness. 

When a horse is seen to be lame, let |To test for spavin that cannot be de- 
him stand on a level floor. The feet | termined by eye or hand pick up the foot 
should always receive close attention, for | of the lame leg and hold it well up to the 


HE diagnos- 
ing of mys- 
terious lame- 
often is the 





ness 
most difficult task 






of the trained 
veterinarian and he 
would be thankful 
in many cases, if 
the horse had the 
power of speech of 
the humble animal 
which earried 
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The General says: 


When you find this label on a roll of Asphalt 
Roofing it is teed by its maker who 
deal ill tell all abou aistenuull 
erw ell you t ibilit. 
that stands behind our guarantee on ¥ 





















rantee of 5, 10 or 15 years for 1, 20r3 
‘ertain-teed is backed by the largest 
Roofing and Building Paper Mills in the world. 
This roofing has given excellent service on all 
classes of buildings for yearsand years. It 
costs less and gives a better service than metal 
roofing, wood shingles, and many other types 
of roofings. Certain-teed Roofs all over the 
country are outliving the period of the guar- 
antee. 
All Certain-teed products are reasonable in 
price. Ask your dealer. 


General Roofing Manufacturing Co. 


Worid’s largest manufacturers of Roofi 
and Building Papers ~~ 













No matter how old the case, 
lume the horse, or what other 
failed, try Fl ’"g 

Spavin and Ringbone Paste 
\~ AF it je doesn't make the horse 


i , “Die 3 
treatment has 


go sou 











most lameness is located there. A lame | horse’s abdomen to tightly flex the hock 
foot will be “pointed” forward when the | hoint. Hold it so for two or three minutes 
horse stands at rest. If two feet are sore | and have the horse trotted forward the 
they will be pointed alternately. If both | instant the foot is dropped. 
fore feet are lame, as in laminitis (founder) | lameness is there, the lameness will 
both will be thrust forward, the horse will | more acute than before the test. The 
stand on his heels and the hind feet will | horse may even hop on three legs for a 
be advanced under the body. If all four| short distance. Hidden (Occult) spavin 
feet are sore the horse will be restless, one | is located in this way. 

foot after another being shifted in position! In lameness of the shoulder the horse 
and the fetlocks perhaps being “‘knuckled” | “stands down straight,” the foot is not 
over. This may merely mean foot sore-| pointed, but the horse may have difficulty 
ness, weariness, or old age, not actual | in stepping over a sill or other obstacle 
lameness, If the toe rests upon the | and may drag the toe when moved forward 
ground with the heels elevated, the pain | orbackward. The leg rolls at the shoulder 
may be in the heels. If the heel is ant when the horse is trotted in such cases 
down and the toe turned up, the toe is| and in hip lameness rolling also is seen. 
the seat of the lameness or soreness, ss| The muscles waste away In sweeney of 
in founder, seedy toe, sand crack or an| the shoulder, hut this wasting often is 
injury at the toe. This is not an exact | due to chronic foot lameness. This also 
symptom, but is to be taken into con-| is true of sweeney of the hip and great 
sideration. We say this for the reason| wasting of muscles, with a characteristic 
that where the heels have long been cut | drop, is seen in many cases of recovering 
down and weakened by the blacksmith | azoturia of one hind leg. 





If spavin | 
far | 





Don’t Have a Blind One 
VISIO * Sere” 


MOON BLINDNESS 
(Opthalmia) Cataract and Conjuno- 
tivitis, Shy horses all suffer 
di eyes. 

“Visio” will convince any horse owner that it 
is the best remedy for defects of the eye. irre- 
spective of the length of time the animal been 
afflicted. No matter how many doctors have tried and 
failed, use “Visio” under our money back guarantee. 
$2.00 per bottle, postpaid on receipt of price. 


8] ABSORBINE 
. TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 
Removes Bursal Enlargements, 
Thickened, Swollen Tissues, 
Curbs, Filled Tendons, Sore- 
ness from any Bruise or Strain; 
Stops Spavin Lameness. Allays pain. 
age not Blister, remove the hair or 
y up the horse. $2.00 a bottle, 
delivered. Book 1 K free. 
W.F. YOUNG, P.D.F, 95 Temple Street, Springfield, Mass 


MINERAL”: 
HEAVE*.. 
COMPOUND 





































Free 
© Rack" Package suficloat for ordinary caeee 
MINERAL WEAVE REMEDY CO., 4/9 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa 


























































SUCCESSFUL FODDER FEEDING 


I have found it advisable to feed out the 


fodder before the hay. If the fodder hap- 
pens to become damp, it deteriorates very 
rapidly, and one either loses it, or feeds 
it to his stock when there is danger of 
grave disorders resulting. Again, if the 
choicest roughage is fed out first, when the 
stock come to the fodder, they are apt to 
refuse the greater portion of it because 
they have been accustomed to something 
better. 

I have learned that it is very little use 
to feed fodder to stock on the ground if it 
is muddy. Stock simply will not eat it 
after it once gets wet and “mussy.” With 
a little careful management, one can give 
at least the morning feed on dry, frozen 
ground. At other times, a clean, grassy 
spot may be used for feeding. On clean 
snow is also a fine place for feeding fodder. 

Another important point I keep in mind 
when I begin feeding fodder, is to limit the 
quantity given thestock. I givethem only 





what they will pick up pretty clean at | 
each feed—perhaps a little less than they | 
would like to have. Unless this is done, 
the animals quickly form the habit of 
picking scvuntl and eating only the choic- 
est of the tender blades and the tops of the 
stalks, leaving fully two-thirds of the fod- 
der as refuse. After the stock have be- 
come accustomed to eating fodder, I 
gradually increase the amount given them, 
till they are being given sufficient to insure 
them plenty of nourishment, but still keep 
a close watch at all times, to see that they 
are not leaving too much refuse. The| 
amount of refuse left over at each feed | 
must of course depend upon the size and | 
succulence of the fodder. Large, dry, 

woody stalks should not be eaten as close 

to the butts as the smaller, more tender, 

juicy ones, the former being much more 

apt to cause serious intestinal derange- 

ments than the latter.—M. C. 





OUTLOOK FOR BEEF PRODUCTION 
Continued from page 34 

in numbers. The grower of this kind of 

beef must avoid producing trash. Quality 

will minimize competition from other 

countries. 

In the face of present conditions there 
should be no want of encouragement or 
faith on the part of farmers who have a 
desire to invest in well bred cattle. The 
present price is in itself an inducement. 
Lower prices for beef cattle cannot reason- 
ably be looked for in this country. An 
extraordinary trinity of circumstances 
favorable to buyers of breeding stock 
should invest thousands of men with a 
lively interest. According to all laws and 
signs of economics, now is a very desirable 
time to invest in good cattle. High prices 
for beef, the building of silos and the 
healthy readjustment which are marking 
our industrial life mean opportunities for 
farmers and breeders who have the judg- 
ment and ability to develop herds of good 
beef cattle. Men who know the value of 
good cattle in converting grasses, forage 
crops and grain into money and soil fer- 
tility should not be slow to take advantage 
of the present economic conditions. Good 
cattle pay directly and indirectly. They 
are safe investments for the present and an 
insurance policy covering the fertility of 
the farm. 


Give the sows which bore fall litters a 
short rest and get them in good shape be- 
fore breeding them again. 
_ Everyone should be interested in mak- 
ing their community a better place in 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Acid Stomach Claim: 
Millions Of Hogs! ©. 


An enormous percentage of all hog losses is due to stomach disturbances and stomach 
disturbances are largely due to acidity, which interferes with the digestive juices and 
thereby impairs digestion. Result—thin, scrawny hogs that seem half-starved nomatter 
how much they eat. Millions die. Thousands of hog raisers have proved that the safe 
and reliable way of neutralizing this acid and preventing its forming again is to mix just a little 


MERRY WAR LYE 


fn swill. or with the drinking water, if the hogs are on dry rations, It not only neutralizes the acid 
but also sweetens the swill, thereby preventing the fermentation that causes the acidity, Moreover, 
it adds weight to hogs because it helps thorough digestion, leaving no waste food. Hogs come 
right up, under this simple treatment which produces amazing results. 

There’s as much difference in Lyes as there is in Doctors, so don’t count any trial made with any 
other than Merry War Powdered Lye. The experience of thousands of hog raisers proved 
value of my: ar Lye. Its use is not an experiment. 

Send for free booklet filled with letters from hog raisers. They will convince you. But a better 
way to be convinced is to give it a trial on your own . The cost is practicaliy nothing. It is 
absolutely safe to feed to valt according to plain, easy-to-follow directions on label 


Keeps Poultry He Merry War Powdered Lye mixed with feed or water according Ii! 
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to directions on label, helps tomake 

poultry sturdy and better able to resist White 
Diarrhoea, Diarrhoea from Indigestion, 

rneck, Gapes, 








_ Merry War lye Hog’ 

















GENUINE OAK DESIGN 


GUARANTEED SUGAR 
W"ROGERS & SON SHELL 


Send Only 3 “Merry War” Lye Trade-Marks 

There are so many ical, every-day uses for Merry War Powdered Lye in the 
house and on the farm that we have made this remarkable gift offer to induce you to 
give it a common-sense trial. Don’t send the entire labels—just cut out the trede 
marks—the large words “MERRY WAR” printed in red on the face of 
the label and send 3 trade-marks with coupon. 

We will at once send you the Sugar Shell—one to a family 
on this special offer and tell you how easy it is to get a com- 
plete set of this beautiful silverware absolutely free— 














es = 
4 E. Myers Lye Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Premium Department 104 


Enclosed find 8‘‘Merry War’’trade-marks. Send 
me, absolutely free, pr id,Wm. Rogers & Son 
Oak Design Sugar Shell and list of full set tomatch 


sufficient to last a lifetime. 


For Sale Everywhere jroncfir "tar wae” 

and the picture of hog on the label. 4 

At ers’, druggists’, and feed dealers’—10c a 4 

ean. If your dealer will not supply you, we will see 

that you are supplied at $1.20 per dozen cans, 4 Pastas, cocccccccccccvcccicccncccccctoseecbeceososeeseases 
4 ND a een a 


charges prepaid, andif uested we will take 
off 3 trade-marks and send Sugar Shell as offered ) ; 
Write your own and dealer’s name and address plainly. 


also full particulars for obtaining full set free. A 
E. MyersLyeCo.,St.Lowla,Me. J Desler's Name ....s.c..ssccessssssscsssessesenccesenee seeneneens 
Premium Department 104 _f4 Dealer's Addreas o...ccccccccccesssccccccccccccssesscesccesesesees ee 














Wear Overland Aluminum Shoes 


Water-Proof Rust-Proof Rot-Proof 


Throw away those leaky leather shoes, those water-logged wood 
sole shoes or cold rubber boots. You can get all their good feat- 
ures, and more, in OVERLAND ALUMINUM WORK SHOES, 
Keep your feet powder-dry in any weather and avoid sickness. 


Save Money. One pait outwears several pairs of leather, rubber or 
wood sole shoes and at the same time gives your feet full protection 
from snags, glass, nails and cutting edges. 


The World’s Great Farm and Creamery Shoe 
Get a pair and try them on. You will be surprised at 
the comfort they give your feet. No metal touches you. 
Thick felt insole. The Rocker Sole enables you to walk 
in the free and easy natural way. Best by test for all 
work in all weather, Made in all sizes, 
Boy's, 1to 4; Men's, § to 13; all heights, 
6—10—13 and 17 inches. Barn-yard- 

proof leather uppers. 


them, return to us your 
money will be returned 
promptly 

Send a postal for our free catal 
which shows styles, gives prices an 
tells how to order. It also tells how to 
keep fection conditioa. 


your 
OVERLAND 








which to live. Read the article on page 5. 


Advertisers whose promises we are not willing to guarantee 


do not get their copy in Successful Farming. 
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HOME-MADE 
ACETYLENE 


is not poisonous 
to breathe 


The home paper will print your 
obituary in the next issue—if you 
ever “blow out the g2s” when you 
visit your coucin in the city. But 
when your city cousin comes to 

ourcountry home, 

e can blow out 
your acetylene gas 
light and it won't 
hurt him a bit to 
breathe it all night. J 






Union caRsiotr™ 
Your Home-Made (> cA 


ws 

Acetylene gas is ae mas — 
the best in many other BRD ss 
respects. A hundred & =~ Re 
cubic feet of it wilgive Bie — 

ou more light for your ‘ 
te and barn thana 
thousand feet of 


ye) 
cousin’s city gas. 





in grey drume 
with bive bands 
our 
light will also be far more brilliant and 
beautiful, and your acetylene cooking 
range w ill have every fc ature of the fin- 
est gas range used by the cities’ miilions, 
To make acetylene for country home 
use you require an automatic generator. 
You simply feed this generator the gas 
producing stone, Union Cee, aoe 
once a month—the machine does the rest. 
The use of Home-Made Acetylene has 
grown steadily while a hundred other 
competing 
lig*.t prop- 
ositions 


= 
Sg they! 











over 
quarter of 
ntry home famiiic 3. | 
Modern acet} = generators are won- : 
derful improvements over the earlier 
kinds with which you may have been 
familiar. We will be very glad indeed 
to have you ask us any question that 
may come to your mind, 





ne 
a million cou 


ler 


You will And rtistng literature 


inte ng. Address 


UNION CARBIDE SALES CO., Dept. 12 


42nd Street Bultding, MEW YORK, or 
Peoples Gas Geiiding, CHICAGO, ILL. 


adve 
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Something new. Big seller. Good repeater. No 
ompetition. Immense demand. “ ZANOL” Con- 
centrated Non-Alcoholic Food Flavors. Over 50 
kinds. Put upintubes. Four drops go as far as 
a teaspoonful of bottle extract. Also Soaps, Per- 
fumes, Toilet Preparations—100 other specialties. 


MEN AND WOMEN-—100% PROFIT 
Every home a possible customer. Hustlers should 
make $6 to $8 a day. Experience unnecessary. We 
teach you how. No capital required. Fine sample 
case furnished to workers. Be the first in your 
territory. Write quick —today—e 


postal will do—for full particulars 


American Products Co. 2962 Third St.Cincinnati.0. 














slop and separated milk. 
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VICIOUS SOW 
‘I have a sow that has just farrowed 
and she has killed five pigs by biting them. 


What is the cause for this? She has been 
running on wild grass pasture and getting 
YM. E.J., N. D. 

Some sows are vicious in this way. 
Some think that the pain of farrowing 
may be the cause. It would seem, how- 
ever, that pampered, corn stuffed sows 
that have been given too little exercise 
are most likely to kill and eat pigs. Allow- 
ing a sow all the salt she cares to eat, 
when she starts eating her pigs, has been 
found to prevent further trouble. It 
would not be well to keep the sow for 
breeding purposes. 

BLIND COLT 

“One of my neighbors has a blind 
mare which has a nice colt. I would 
like to buy the colt, but some people 
say the colt will go blind. Is there any 
possibility of this happening?”’—C. W., 
Minn. 

There is of course a chance that the 
colt. will go blind and that will be most 
likely to occur if the dam became blind 
from periodic ophthalmia (moon blind- 
ness). If her blindness was due to an 
accident there will be no fear of her colt 
becoming blind. If the colt is a good 
one and reasonable in price we should 
advise — it. 


THE SMALL FLOCK OF SHEEP 

Many farmers in this locality as well 
as those in surrounding sections of the 
country are starting this year with small 
flocks. A man can start with ordinary 
ewes, and by using a g ram year after 
year, he can in a short time build up a 
fine flock. The best and strongest ewes 
should be saved out, and all inferior ones 
turned into the feedlot with the wethers. 

My selection of a good ewe is influenced 
by a long, broad back, broad breast and 
heavy hips, giving plenty of room for 
heart and lungs; a broad smooth face with 
a short nose, giving plenty of 
nostril room. Another important feature 
is a good heavy fleece. Last year, my 
sheep and lambs made an average of seven 
and one-half pounds of wool, and I find 
by balan ing up my books that my profit 
on my flock last year was fifty percent of 
tar value of the flock at the time of selection 

Our breeding sheep are allowed to 
roam over the fields and pick up most of 
their feed, thus insuring plenty of exercise, 
which is absolutely necessary. However, 
we give a light feed of clover hay, silage, 
and a very light grain ration of oats, corn 
and bran mixed, which keeps the bowels 
in good condition. We keep an abundance 
of salt and pure clean water before our 
sheep at all times. 

November Ist, we select our ewes from 
the flock, and allow them to run by them- 
selves until the middle of the month when 
we turn in the rams. We usually look 
for our first lambs by the middle of 
April. We keep ty that are under four 
years old, generally, but this year as well 
as last, we kept three, five and six year 
| old ewes that had raised a fine pair of 
| twin lambs each. 
| Ever since I started farming, I have 
kept sheep on my farm, and I usually keep 
one hundred head right along. It is 
my honest opinion that there is not a 
farm in this country but what could kee 
about fifteen or twenty good ewes wit 
much profit. One will scarcely notice the 
room they take up or the food they con- 
sume. They make their way in the 
summer, clean out the fence corners, and 
»ick up a great many weeds. We turn our 
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Warm Water 
Increases 
Hog 

Profits 


and refuces your feed cost 25 per cent 
| enabling the hog to getf ull benefit 
oe Male ed. Hogs reguirelots of water todo 
Water is cheap. Encourage them to drink 

- by keeping beforethem aconstantsupply 
of pure, clean water with the chill off in cold 
weather. You can easily doit at little cost and 
save time, work and worry by using the 


IDE A Hog Waterer 


Cannot Freeze 


Keeps water warm night and day {fn coldest 
weather. Anall!-the-year-around Waterer. Ab- 
solutely sanitary aa hogs cannot get into the 
trough or foul the water. Simple, Durable, In- 
expensive to operate, Automatic Feed. Will 
eave its cost In ashort time. Guaranteed to be 
& money maker foryou. If your dealer doesn’t 
have the Ideal Waterer write us for prices. 


) FREE : Trial =. 










Write today 


Nations! Manufacturing Co., 
1728 Locust Street, Des Moines, lowa 














Originators of the 
Coe “"Swine 1863 
Foot wine 
No and Mouth or 


coutarces Disease 
50 Years / 


Why lose profit breed 
and feeding scrub hogs 


Two O. L. C. Hogs 
Weighed 2806 lbs. 


Will ship you sample pair of these famous 
hogs on time and give agency to first son 


cant. Weare originators, most 
breeders and rs of pure bred hogs 
in the world. foreign shipments 
are 







U. S. Gov't Inspected 


Write—to-day— 
for Free Book, ““The 
Hog from Birth to Sale"’ 
THE L. B. SILVER CO. 
450 Vickers Building, Cleveland, Ohie 





bigger Protits 
Jor You In Hogs 


All that DARLING'S Geenstan TANK- 
AGE has dore for others in increasing HOG 
PROFITS — it will do for you. 

You can positively increase the weight of your 
hogs from 50 to 40 pounds and add to Sm f profits 
"Darlin = mixing inte your hog feed 


*s Digester Tankage 


Darli today for our # Beok, “HOG CENTS” which 
contains valuabie in ae Lp. ty a 


DARLING 4 CO., U.S. Yards, Dept. 78, Chicago 








“How to Make Money with Hogs” 


This is the title book for 
the hog raiser. experts— 
F. D. Coburn, Kan 
sas Department of Agriculture, and 
other authorities, and is written ex- 
pressly to give the farmer the up-to 
date information he needs on raising 
hogs for PORK PRODUCTS and 
turning them into marketable pork 
products right on his own farm. The 
letetvantion is plain, reliable and prac 


of new 
It by 


former Secretary 


a 


is 


tical. It will enable the farmer t¢ 
make increased profits on hogs. The 
book is to be had for 10c in stamps 


sent to Dept. 109., The Enterprise Mfg 
Co. of Pa., Philadelphia. 


OLLINS’ JERSEY RED 


Thrives from birth 
Grows quickly at low feed 
Produces finest pork 
<i on smail- 
frame. Get my 





cost. 
X\ well Gistribute 
Peakies: it's free. 


375 Ibs. in 
3S months’ 














ock into the cornfields after the ears 


Mention Successful Farming to advertisers. 
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are gathered, and they will pick up much | 
food that would otherwise go to waste. 
~ Sheep enjoy sleeping outside in good 
weather, and they fairly revel in fresh 
air; however, they should be kept under 
a good roof in cold and disagreeable 
weather. In warm weather, a drenching 
cain cleans off the hide when the wool is 
short, but cold rains are to be avoided in 
fall and winter. 

Finally, in my estimation, by careful 
selection and breeding of a flock of sheep, 
the average farmer can depend upon 
richer dividends and clearer profits than 
from any other animal he might introduce 
on his farm.—Henry H. Smith., Ill. 

RAISING SWEEPSTAKES CORN 

Continued from page 10 
tions to merely surface stirring. This is 
very important; otherwise the feed roots 
are torn up by the shovels. After it is 
too high to work with the riding culti- 
vator, I go over the field with a mower 
wheel. This may seem queer, but it is 
the best instrument I have found. None 
of the single cultivators on the market 
prove as satisfactory. A horse is hitched 
to the wheel by a means of a narrow 
whiffle-tree, which, traveling easily be- 
tween the rows, guarantees no injury to 
the high corn. This unique cultivator 
materially aids the growth of the corn 
by leaving a thin dust mulch to conserve 
the moisture.” 

While Mr. Hahn is a corn specialist, he 
has found time to grow superior products 
in other fields. One thing stands out 

rominently in his experience since he 
orsook his Chicago home for the un- 
known fields of southern Minnesota, and 
that thing is, the undoubted value of 
improved agricultural methods when in- 
telligently applied to the tion of 
a farm. It does not prove that all city 
men can make a success of farming; on 
the contrary, it would tend to show that | 
nene could unless he was willing to learn | 
the essentials of the business. But it | 
does demonstrate the value of scientific | 
farming. 

Before his trip to the fair, which re- | 
sulted in his conversion to ‘“‘better- 
farming” methods, Mr. Hahn made prac- | 
tically no money on his farm. One year | 
the crops would be good and he would be | 
able to deposit some of his surplus cash, 
but the next year would be bad, and so on. | 
It was-all rather aimless drifting with | 
the winds. 

Now, he operates his farm along the | 
most approved methods, rotating his 
crops, selecting his seed and practicing 
business principles, and we find that he 
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This Book 
Mailed FREE 
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A volume of facts 
about watches, very 
interesting to the 
farmer—tells all 
about the Hamilton, 
the watch which is 
carried by thousands 
of railroad men be- 
cause they must have 
accurate timekeep- 
ers for running fast 
trains. 

You ought to have just 
as accurate a watch—one which you can rely on day in, day 
out. Send for and read this Free Book about the 


Kamilton {atch 


‘The Watch of Railroad Accuracy’’ 


It is finely illustrated in colors and shows and de- 
scribes the various Hamiltons. 

Hamilton models (movements alone) range from 
$12.25 ($13.00 in Canada) to $60.00. Cased watches 
from $25.00 to $150.00. Your jeweler. can fit a 
Hamilton movement to your present case if you prefer 
\ seo" If there is no jeweler near you, write to us. 

MAIL THIS COUPON 
SER RRB eEBEREe eee 


. HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 

ry Dept. 47 Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
Gentlemen: —Send me handsome b 
Free Book, ““ The Timekeeper,” with F 4: 
no obligation on my part. : 


















This man is 
Conductor Jacob 
Deill of the *South- 
west Limited,” 
Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul Rail- 
way, who times his 
fast runs witha 
Hamilton Watch. 
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is clearing from $900 to $1200 a year, 
after making allowances for interest and 
depreciation on equipment. Besides, his 
living expenses, even in this day of the 
‘high cost of living,” are much less than 
they were in Chicago in the old days 
when he was collecting nickels for the 
transit company. 

Many of his old pals are still trying to 
coax together enough money to pay for a 
little Chieago home, while Mr. Hahn 
only a few months ago refused $107 an | 
acre for his land, now all clear. And he | 
has built a large and artistic house, | 
which will give his wife a home as modern | 
as that of any city housewife. 


LUMP ON THE JAW 
‘One of our four year old cows has a 
(ump about the size of a duck egg under | 
her jaw, just at the left side of the wind- | 
pipe. I have used liniment, etc., but it | 





| 
| 


loes no good. Please tell me what to do.” | Hi 


FP. W. V.,8.D 


This cow should be tested with tuber- | ; 


ulin as tuberculosis probably is present | 
and it is incurable. Actinomycosis (lump 
jaw) might cause a similar swelling. 
Meanwhile swab the lump with tincture 
of iodine every other day. An a 

may form and have tobe opened for evac- 
uaticn of pus. 
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» The Next Time You See [HIS 
#2 in Your Hog-Lot Send for | 
| THIS 
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—* re simpler, safer, more durable and more economical than any other—use any 
of oil, crude cr medicated. Mave ne vaives, nothing to get out 
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HOW TO MAKE 


Some Factors That Are Important 
By W. MILTON KELLY 





N some aes 

farms dairy- 

ing pays. On 
other farms it 
is difficult to de- 
termine whether 
it pays or not, and 
on many farms it 
is a losing game. 
How to make 
dairying pay 1s a 
pretty big ques- 
tion; however, a 
careful analysis of 
the situation will 
frequently indi- 
cate a plan by 
which the owner 
can work out the 
problem. In 
studying the busi- 


ness on many 


farms one is im- 
—_ with the 
act that many 


dairy farmers are seriously handicapped because of the size of 
their farms and the fertility of their land. If one has a large 
enough farm and decently fertile land, dairying ought to pay. 
The cost of building up a badly run down soil is toe great to 
admit of profit. One ought to have a farm that will produce good 
crops of corn, clover, grasses and small grain crops and then 
add to its fertility. 

The next consideration is the size of the farm. <A farm ought 
to be large enough to keep one man busy during the year and 
two men at times when field work is pressing. Some dairy 
farmers keep only six or eight cows, a few hogs and a flock of 
fowls. The owners spend the winter months caring for their 
stock. Even though they do their work well and the cows do 
their best, it is easy to mark the total possible income from the 
cows. A comfortable living may be secured, but if one charges 
for his time, it is very doubtful if he finds profitable the farm 
that merely supports six or eight cows. The cows might return 
an income of $100 each, but it is more likely that they will 
return much less. So that the dairy would have a possible 
gross income of six or eight hundred dollars a year and aprob- 
able one of much less. 

The point is that the man was not sufficiently busy. He 
could as well have cared for twelve or sixteen cows durig the 
winter. A man may make a living from a few cows and a small 
farm; to make a profit it must be large enough to keep him 
pretty vigorously busy. Land and cows do not yield profit— 
that comes from labor expended on them. This is a different 
pt ition in pasture work, but during the season when cows 
are in pasture the owner is usually busy growing food for winter 
so the proposition of milking and field work during the summer 
more than equals the labor necessary to provide for the cows 
during the winter. In either case one cannot hope for large 
profits unless he employs considerable labor on his farm, I am 
not saying that the small farm that supports a few cows, hogs, 
poultry and cash crops may not pay well. I am speaking of 
dairy farming as generally conducted in the leading dairying sec- 


om 
' 


More Help May Pay 

Many farmers that support only enough cows to keep one 

an busy could through the use of a silo and more cows furnish 
profitable work for two men. By putting the cows on high 
pressure and practicing more intense methods of crop growing 
the owner could double the gross income from the dairy by 
keeping a hired hand. The farm ought to be large enough to 
keep two men profitably busy. Under an intensive system of 
crop growing, soiling and depending upon purchased grains a 
farm of eighty acres would keep two men busy during the year. 
On the other hand a farm of fron, one hundred to one hundred 
and sixty acres, depending upor. how many acres are tillable, 
and how many hoall of young stock are kept, will usually return 
a greater net profit. With high pressure farming twenty-eight 
cows, & few heifers and heifer calves, the ne cessary work horses 
and other stock could be kept and a portion of the grain feed 
raised on the farm. 

The dairy farm is a factory and should be kept in profitable 
operation during the year, The problem is one of producing 
cheap raw materials, selecting efficient machines and employing 
competent labor, Efficiency should be the slogan of the farm 
factory—to keep down operating charges and produce superior 


products. The successful dairy farmer must be a master of 


feedstuffs, dairy cows and labor. To make the farm pay he must 
know the cost of making up suitable rations, which cows are 
the most economical producers, and keep a strict account of 
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labor costs and 








too high. 

After adapting 
the labor to the 
number of cows 
kept, the next 
problem in mak- 
ing the dairy farm 
pay is to plan the 
distribution of la- 
bor so that the 
men and work 
teams may work 
at maximum effi- 
ciency in produc- 
ing suitable food 
crops for the stock, 
By adopting a 
system of crop ro- 


not let them get 


tation that re- 
= labor at 
ifferent seasons 


one can produce 
more food for the 


cows at less cost than when crops that do not afford such a sea- 
sonal distribution of labor are grown. Corn, small grains, clover, 
alfalfa and mixed hay fit together in such a way as to keep the 
men and teams profitably busy during the growing season. 
The haying may conflict with cultivating the corn field, but 
the work can be sandwiched together so as to avoid serious dam- 
age to either crop. ‘The growing of a cash crop in the rotation 
will in many eases prove very profitable and result in better 
distribution of the labor. 

In making a study of the different crops, the dairy cattle 
and the general repairs on the farm, the work to be performed 
may be divided into two classes; labor which must be done at a 
definite time if it is to be effective; and labor which can be 
done equally well at any time prior to some fixed date. Labor 
of the first class includes plowing, planting, cultivating and 
harvesting; the second class comprises hauling manure, repair- 
ing fences and buildings, the putting of machinery into repair 
before the time for use, fall plowing. The prudent dairy farmer 
never allows labor of the second class to interfere with labor 
of the first class. 

Then there are the buildings and equipment; are they efficient? 
Are the feedstuffs wasted in the weather or properly preserved 
in the barns and silos? How much can the efficiency of the 
plant be increased without adding too much to the operating 
charges? As a general proposition, this is the end at which to 
work in making the dairy fom pay. Make the soil more pro- 
ductive and the plant better. 

When one makes the statement that the dairy business is 
conducted with the least efficiency of any business in the coun- 
try, I suppose it would be discretion on his part to retire to a 
secluded spot. I firmly believe that this describes our dairy farm- 
ing, but, the truth is, the dairy farmers are not altogether 
responsible for some of the factors that bring about this condi- 
tion. They are not all in a position to undertake comprehensive 
efficiency schemes, but the fact still remains that the average 
dairy farmer pays little attention to high producing cows, to 
testing the cows in his herd, to the use of improved sires, to 
the adoption of systems of management adapted to meet his 
particular farm and conditions, to the thousand and one items 
of knowledge, whichif applied advisedly, would double the net 
income from his farm. He is satisfied to grow food crops, feed 
and milk cows and market his products in a routine manner 
and to trust Providence for the result, though it has been sort of 
a generalized experience that Providence keeps the door to the 
House of Success locked and distributes the oe only as a re- 
ward of thoughtful industry. If anyone feels that these state- 
ments are a personal injustice to himself he has but to com- 
pare the milk records of his herd with the 3,500 pound average 
of the entire country to see how muc’ above or below the 
average efficiency he attained. 

How is this very low average to be raised? To the dai 
farmer whose cows produce less than 6,000 pounds of milk 

yer year I should answer; learn how to feed your cows better. 
To the dairy farmer who succeeds in continuously getting con- 
siderably above this figure I should say; find out how to get 
better cows. Read this paragraph over twice and you will 
discover that no play on words is intended to confuse the reader. 

Given a herd of efficient cows and equality of conditions, and 
one man will produce twice as much milk as another. The 
first man feeds his cows better than the second man. He has 
mastered the art of getting the most milk from the hereditary 
possibilities within his herd. Givenidentical (Continued on page 47 
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SAXON ROADSTER $399 


Costs less to run than horse and buggy 








The only car under $400 


with these modern features 


3 Speed sliding gear transmission 
—used on all high priced automobiles. 


Modern high speed motor 


— provides flexibility, quietness and power to 
go anywhere. 


Honeycomb radiator 
—assures perfect cooling; finest type of raai- 
ator made. 


Timken axles 


—we know of no other axles so good. 


Graceful, roomy, streamline body 
—distinctive, stylish, classy. 


Dry plate clutch 
— $2000 cars use the same type. 


Vanadium steel cantilever springs 
—easiest riding type of spring suspension. 


New Series Saxon Roadster is the only car 
selling at less than $400 that is absolutely 
modern in design. Yet it contains no ex- 
perimental features. There is nothing 
freakish about it. Saxon is a proved car. It 
has been tried in the hands of many 


“Four” Roadster 
With detachable Coupe top 
Delivery Car 


thousands of users, in engineer's tests, in 
public contests. Everywhere it has made 
good 

Because Saxon is light in weight and so well built, 
it gets over the roads—not through them. It 
goes anywhere any car can go and lots of places 
where big cars sink down in mud and sand, or have 
to turn back. Saxon is the ideal car for country 
use. 


And don’t overlook the Saxon virtue of economy. 
Saxon costs least to run of any car yet produced. 
It takes you long distances without filling up again 
on gasoline and oil. You don’t have to be paying 
out money all the time for fuel. Half a cent a 
mile is the Saxon average for car operation—one- 
fourth of a cent per passenger. 


Saxon dealers are everywhere. See one nearest you 
and have a Saxon ride. Dealer's name on request. 
Also copy of “Saxon Days’’ with infosmation about 
the New Series Saxon Cars. Address Dept. 6. 


New Series Saxon “Six” $785 


When you buy the New Series Saxon “‘Six” touring 
car, you get a roomy, werful, comfortable 6- 
cylinder car for the whole family—fully equip 
in every detail—the finest tourin pout value, dolla 


for dollar, that has yet been pr 


$395 “Six” Tournng Car $785 
455 WithdetachableLimousinetop 935 
395 “Six’ Roadster 785 


a Saxon Motor Company, Detroit 
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Ask Your Dealer 


for these new low engine prices. 
Stationery: 2 H-P, $36.10; 3H-P, $52.66; 
4 H-P , $70.20; 6 H-P, $100,8 H-P, $140.40; 
12 H-P, $210.90. Portable Engines end Saw- 
rig Outfits proportionately low. 


Guaranteed 5 Years 


Before you buy any engine for any price, 
investigate our engines. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, write us, giving dealer's 
name, and we will send full information 
and tell you how to get an engine for trial, 
Catalog Free. 
MANUFACTURERS ENGINE CO. 

188! Crystal Ave, 























Tire Expense Need Not 
Be a Big Item--- 


The Secret Is In the Buying 


You can get double service— 

pay a mighty low price for it— 

have no punctures — inflate 

about twice a season—and save 

from 50% to 75%. 

If you really want your dollars 

to buy tire service miles, and 

the most of them, write for full 

information regarding Detroit 

Double Service Tires. 

Don’t fail to ask for prices on 

our red inner tubes. 

DETROIT DOUBLE SER- 
VICE TIRE CO. 

948 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich 
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This farm was lost but the farm- 

er's son found it again. The land 
was there all the time—but it 
poor crops. Learn how this farm 

duced a4 more bushels of wheat 
the first year—without fertiliser. 
name of the book Is 


sé ” 
Upside-Down Farm 
We'll mall you a handsome clothbound 
copy on approval. Read it yourself, 
let the rest of the folks read it. 
Then send 25c or@eturn the book. 
Ask for it on @ post card. 
Farmers Mutual Pub- 
lishing Company 
96 W. Cass St., Albion, 
“lich. 


rew 
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Send for Your Copy of 


this practical book ontillage, issued 
by the firm who make the original 
CUTAWAY (CLARK) Harrow. 
This is atextbook—nota catalog 
and it’s free. Send forit. Learn 
the reason for intensive tillage. 
Learn why the Disk Harrow 

is used and how it acts. 


The Cutaway Harrow Co. 

904 Main St., Higganum, Conn. 

ALBERTA FARM raw and improved, 160 acres 
up to large colonization 

tracts; welllocated. Price $15 to $30 per acre on easy 

terms; fertilesoil, plentiful rainfall, nocrop failures. 6.D, 

Carter & Co. Led. D Bide. Be Alberta, Canada. 


FOR SALE BY OWNER iifsce car 











160 acres, lecat 
five miles west of Pe@n'kton, central 8. Dakota. orth $35 per 
For quick sale l will eacrifice for $4500, $1200 down, tb 
Peccier, Anenpers,S D 


—_—_______my 
POWERFUL AIR GUN 
Big lever action rifle free for selling 20 Art 


and Keligious Pictures or 20 pkus. Post Cards at 10c. 
Order your choice. GATES MFG. CO., Dest. S48 CHICAGO 


7 per cent A 











Please mention Successful Farming | 
'make a silo pay 


when writing to advertiser. 


6! two grades lies mostly in the handling of 


| pure bred sire. 
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CHURNING BUTTER 

In the making of good butter the care 
of the milk and the ripening of the cream 
are important, but still more necessary is 
it to preserve the grain and keep out the 
buttermilk. The latter can not be worked 
out without spoiling the texture. And 
whether the texture is spoiled by over- 
working, or some of the milk-serum is 
left in, the produce will not keep and 

ever has the right flavor. 

The way to make good butter is to 
churn good, thick cream that is not too 
old, at a temperature of 58 to 60 degrees. 
When the granules are not quite the size 
of wheat kernels, the buttermilk should 
be drawn off through the small bunghole, 
straining it at the same time with a horse- 
hair strainer. 

The churn should then be two-thirds 
filled with very cold water and turned 
over slowly two or three times to wash out 
the buttermilk. ‘This process may need 
to be repeated; the last water should 
come away nearly clear. 

Over the mass of butter granules in 
the churn, sprinkle evenly the best dairy 
salt; one ounce to the pound of butter is 
a good rule. The churn should then be 
closed and turned over until the contents 
| have collected into a solid mass. This 
|should be lifted out and gently worked 
by pressmg and squeezing but not mash- 
ing the butter. It should then be packed 
| solidly into crocks or tubs, or made into 
|pound prints. If stored in a cold place 

it will keep for months, often from June 
| when butter is plentiful and cheap, until 

the following winter when it is high priced 
| and scarce. 

It is possible that not all the readers of 

| this paper are aware that in some of the 
large cities, notably Boston and Philadel- 
phia, a strictly top-notch butter sells for 
a dollar a und, This article has a 
| perfection of grain and color, and an ex- 
quisite “bouquet” or aroma that indicates 
its delicious flavor. It is in a class by 
itself. 

While this luxurious produce has a 
limited sale, there are plenty of dis:rimi- 
nating people in the world who think of 
quality = = they think of price, and 

| often the latter cuts no figure at all if 
the quality appeals to their desires. To 
| put skill ito the making of gilt-edged 
| butter and offer it in attractive packages 
| to the best trade is to make a profit in 
| the cow business above ordinary returns. 

Fancy butter has the same kind of 
butterfat found in the rancid stuff that 
the grocer exchanges sugar and coffee 

|for, Much of this indifferent country 
| butter goes into the discard—the un- 
| pleasant looking barrel in the back of the 
store and thence it finds its way to the 
renovator. The difference between the 





the milk and cream and the manner in 
which the churning is done. 

Any intelligent person can learn to 
make choice butter without going to a 
dairy school. Healthy cows, choice feed 
that has no pronounced flavor like wild 
garlic or lush pasture grasses, everlasting 
cleanliness, right temperatures, proper 
| churning—well, call it all “copying the 
jexperts.”’” What man has done, man 
may do—if he will do it in the same way. 


—H. A. B. 


The quickest and cheapest way to de- 
velop a good dairy herd is by using a 
You can get calves 98 
| per cent pure bred in six generations. 

Mangel wurzels, stock beets and turnips 
are excellent root crops for succulent feed 
in winter, if you have not enough cows to 
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Most Valuable as a 
“1 


ba Money 


of 
T weukd metho witteat one new,en eo 
. Heat water on w 


@ money maker.’’ W b——-——-.. 
THE HEESEN FEED COOKER 
means profit on the farm. Cooked feed doubles 


in bulk and value. Hogs thrive on less feed,when 
a by ay used, make weight faster and 


"NO DISEASE 


Get our literature on feeding and learn how 
you can your present profits on hogs, 
and at the same time eliminate the chances of hog 
cholera, worms and other diseases. Profits you 


never possible. The Heesen pays for 
ee in a shorttime. Has a hundred uses about 


and larger profits on stock. It gives you pointers 
worth actual money. It’s free. 


Heesen Bros. & Co., 8ox200 Tecumseh, Mich. 
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SHAW MANUFACTURING Co. 

Galesburg, Kansas. 
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The American JerseyCattle Club 
329 West 23rd Street, New York City 


DEHORN 


give more milk; take 
tle and easily h 


IT PAYS TO 
Dehorned 


cows 
less room; are g 
Dehorned steers fatten quicker and 
are not dangerous, Horns cost 

; femove them with the sew 


AleA 





quickest, cleanest, strongest and most 
Satistac Clean, shear and sliding 
cut; no crushing; 20 bruising. Money 

guarantee, Send for booklet 





m. tooperate; laste a lifetime. Write for “Book 

me on Mills’ and 30-day free trial plan. 
NORDYKE & MARMON CO., (Estab. 1851) 
entucky ndianapolia, Indians 
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FORCED TO FORTUNE 

Mr. Young was an active real estate 
.gent in the early nineties, but the bottom 
ell out of the real estate market and a 

hreatened breakdown drove him to a] 
farm. 

He had been a fancier of Jerseys for some 

years, and turned to dairying as a rome 
sition that offered both profit and pleasure. | 
He started in with one purebred cow and a 

urebred bull, and from that beginning has 

vuilt a herd of nine ty animals, all regis- | 
ered. The Wineland herd is one of the | 
most noted in the West, and is one of the | 
prize winners at every big fair in that sec- | 
tion, 

Two hundred and sixty acres of land are 
devoted to raising crops to feed the milk 
herd. Silage and alfalfa are the basic ra- 
tions, very little of the land being used for 
pasturage. The entire output of milk 
and cream is sold to one customer, a rail- 
road company, for use in its dining car ser- 
vice, 

Mr. Young began in an humble way as 
one of several hundred dairymen furnish- 
ing milk to his neighboring city. He was 
one of the first to see the money value of 
absolute cleanliness in a dairy. The pre- 
cautions taken to keep his product from 
contamination and the excellent quality of 
it gained for him the patronage of the 
particular railroad peagie, and paved the 
way for his present prosperit y. The = 
he is paid is higher than could have 
obtained by retailing the milk and delivers 
expense is much less. 

Soon after being drawn the milk is run 
through a cooler, which halts bacterial 
action. It is bottled at once and the bottle 
packed in ice chests with ice around them 
and this ice is still packed about them 
when they are delivered to the dining cars. 
The milk room is so constructed that the 
greatest amount of sunlight, the best 
germicide known, can enter, but to aid 
in the fight against contamins ation a power 
plant is called on to furnish steam to wash 
each bottle before being used. 

Jersey calves from the Wineland herd | 
are sold in many states. The bree ding of 
animals for sale has become almost as im- 
portant and profitable a part of the busi- 
ness as the dairy end. Dairymen look up- 
on it as having a most important part in 
the upbuilding of Jersey herds in the West. 
Afte ra calf has suckled for three days it is 
placed on a diet of whole milk. At four 
weeks the change to skimmilk is begun 
gradually. They are encouraged to eat 
sil uge and hay as soon as possible, and later 
share in the additional grain ration fed to 

all members of the her« 

Absolute cleanliness is maintained in the 
barns, which are we Il lighted, roomy and | 
comfortable. Each cow is give n a ration | 
of bran, hominy and oilmes al. and she ge ts | 
a pound of this mixture for every three | 
pounds of milk. In this way the ration 
is suited to the need of each cow. 

The leading bull is an imported anim: al. | 
Several of the cows are remarkable milk 
producers. Two have a record of nearly 
1,000 pounds of milk and 600 pounds of 
butte srfat a year each. One two year old | 

ist year produced 6579 pounds of milk 
a 420 pounds of butterfat. With so 
many animals in the herd the soil fertility | 4 
problem is easily solved, the amount of 
manure produced, keeping the land in first 

elass condition.—H. T. D. 





When you are interested in an adver- 
tisement in another paper, see if it is also 
in Suecessful Farming; if not, ask us about 
it. If it is, tell the advertiser you are 
answering the advertisement which ap- 
pears in Successful Farming and apply our 
guarantee bond to your purchases, 
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DE LAVAL | 
SEPARATORS 


Make Fall and Winter 
Dairying More Profitable 


HERE are special advantages in using a good 
cream separator during the fall and winter 
months. The milk from cows long in lactation 

is hardest to cream, and likewise hardest to separate 
with an inferior separator. 

Moreover, cream and butter prices are highest, so | 
that the waste of gravity setting or a poor separator 
counts for most. 

hen there’s the sweet, warm skim-milk for stock feeding, 
alone worth the cost of a separator in cold weather. 

There is surely no reason to delay the purchase of a separator 
or to continue the use of an inferior one. 


You can’t afford to wait until next spring. Let the De Laval 
start saving cream for you right now and it will earn its cost 
by spring. See the nearest De Laval agent at once, or if you 
do not know him, write us direct for any desired information. 


165 Broad , New York 

The De Laval Separator Co. 29%" Madison'St.. Chicago 
50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER | 
E ! a |] 
































When a farmer makes money it is due to wise buying as 
well as wise farming. Buying paint wisely, for instance. 
means buying paint that protects and lasts. 


hac 


in paint gives it some new qualities valuable to the farme. 
Therefore every farmer should know about Zinc paints 


Let us send you the book that tells you 









The New Jersey Zinc Company 
Room 452, 55 Wall Street, New York 
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tev Colts Cal. 46 Revolver $7.45. Ctgs. le each. 
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J descri pees wholesale ap 
ing this wonderful gre lertul grass mixture, Beat 0 i clopedia, catel ogee, ‘mailed 25 cent 
and - East and 30 cents West « ofth the Mississippi River 
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310 Jokes and Riddles 73 
74 Toasts, 15 Card Tricks, 4 $ ~~ 






















2 
Geese, 9 ny * ane All 10 CENTS POST PAID. 
J.C. Dorn, 709 S. Dearborn St., Dept, 66, Chicago, Ill, 
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BEAUTY AND UTILITY 


By F. 


EBSTER 
W defines the 

abstract 
term, beauty, as 
“an assemblage of 
graces or pleasing 
qualities.” But in con- 
sidering farm animals we 
might more properly de- 
fine beauty, at least in its 
superlative degree, as the 
perfect adaptation of form 
to function. Thus, a 
beautiful draft horse is one 
whose muscles are large and strong, whose 


carriage and action denote stamina and 
willingness, whose heavy, well-rounded 
body bespeaks his ability to keep at a 

if until 
he has accomplished what his master de- 


heavy piece of work or a hard pu 


sires. 


A beautiful dairy cow, and the dairy cow 
is what I wish more particularly to con- 
sider, has some ‘characteristics which all 
will admit, and some others about which 


there are more or less differences of opinion. 


We will all admit that she has a large 


udder, a well ee mammary system. 


We will admit that she has a large digestive 


capacity. She has also a roomy heart 
girth, denoting a strong constitution. And, 
if she is purebred, she must have the 
breed type characteristics in color. 

But when we go much farther we get 
into difficulty. One man may say that 
in order to be beautiful a dairy cow must 
have a distinctly wedge-shaped form, be- 
ing sharp at the withers and broadening 
rapidly toward the hooks and down toward 
the points of the shoulders. Another man 
agrees to the wedge-shaped form in general 
but says, ‘‘My best cows and the best cows 
in the herds with which I am acquainted 
are not very sharp at the withers. They 
are not of your extremely refined type. 
Their constitutions are more rugged, they 
can stand harder work; hence they are the 
more desirable.” And they argue back 
and forth and at last part, each believing 
the other will fail in developing a really 
great herd. 

This is just one point of difference. Of 
two other men one may seek cows with 
straight backs and another may not Jay 
such stress on that point. One may take 
pains not to admit into his herd any animal 
with a slightly drooping tail head. An- 
other may believe that point will take 
care of itself if he gets superior excellence 
in the more fundamental points of confor- 
mation. And we might go on naming 
other disputed points. 

Ideal Not Yet Fixed 

What is the answer? Simply this, that 
as yet the ideal dairy type is not fixed. 
Two cows of the same high productive 
ability are placed side by side. They are 
found to be nearly alike in the fundamen- 
tals of conformation but in the lesser 
points there is considerable variation. 
Who will say that if the one cow had the 
other’sstraight top line or that if the other 
had the first one’s thin withers, either 
would be able to give a greater return for 
one dollar invested in feed and care? 
Some man might be hardy enough to make 
the statement but that would not prove the 
point. 

But this condition of affairs is not dis- 
couraging. To the contrary it is an encour- 
agement to know that in selecting an 
animal for the breeding herd we need not 
lay great stress on any minor point. What 
we must do is to look to the fundamentals, 
to the known characteristics of conforma- 
tion which underly the producing ability 
of an animal. And in making such selec- 
tions and in carrying on our breeding 
operations with efficiency as the foremost 
consideration we will exercise an influence 






L. KERR 


stable. 


years from now. 


the breeder who makes his ideal the fixed 
star of efficient production will find that 
star a much more satisfactory one to hitch 


opinion of present day beauty. 

The ideal of beauty must follow the 
ideal of efficiency or our definition of 
beauty is wrong, but the popular opinion 
of beauty is influenced by popular whims 
and fads and to follow these is to follow 
only a will-o’-the-wisp, while to seek 
efficiency is to follow a steady light which 
grows brighter as we progress onward. 


IMPORTANCE OF CLEAN DAIRY 
PAILS 

To those who will regard the above title 
as impertinent, let me say that most milk 
pails, if closely inspected, will be found 
more or less unclean and insanitary. 

It is obvious that such conditions wield 
a most deteriorating effect on the quality 
of dairy products, be they whole milk 
cream or butter, since during the period of 
time in which the milk remains in the pails, 
its temperature is such that it readily ab- 
|sorbs filth and odors, and thus the whole 
future of the product is fraught with con- 
tamination. 

Then, after soured milk or other foreign 
substances have remained in seams or 
other Iqdging places about the milk pails 
for some time, they are not noticed unless 
close attention is given at the time of wash- 
ing the vessels, and the contamination de- 
velops into the worst type. 

Thus, one cannot be too thorough in 
washing-the milk pails. The work should 
be done immediately after the milk is re- 
moved and it should be removed from the 
pails at the very earliest moment after 
drawing the milk from the cows. At no 
other time are the pails as easily washed, 
and at no other period does the milk as 
readily absorb odors and filth. 

The importance of keeping the dairy 
pails clean is also emphasized from an- 
other standpoint, which can best be illus- 
trated by calling attention to the fact that 
milk pails almost invariably begin to break 
and leak at the seams and in the bottom. 
Why is this? Merely because these points 
are neglected at the time of washing—not 
so much in the washing, though, as in the 
drying process. The seams are not wiped 
dry, ma corrosion soon sets in at this point. 
Much of the moisture left in the pails at 
washing time settles to the bottom, and it 
is not long till rust has eaten a hole through 
it. If kept dry, there is no reason for these 
spots wearing out or breaking any sooner 
than other parts of the pails.—M. C. 





A good way to get a lot of valuable and 
timely information about things you ma 

need this year is to glance through the ad- 
vertising index of Successful Farming, al- 
ways on page three. Look for an article 
that interests you and then turn to the ad- 
vertising page given. Check this article 
off the index onal »k for others of interest. 
When you get through with each issue 
you will think you have been to the State 
Fair and Exposition. Better too, you will 
find a lot of good things that you may have 
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Breed and Brand 
When you buy cows you choose a 
\ certain registered breed; 
f) —because you know what to expect 
Y from that Ssende--teomaes you know 
gq” you'll surely get full value for your 
“i money,—and absolute satisfaction. 


When you buy Rope and Binder Twine 
select the best “breed",—those with the 
best reputation. Be sure you get 


QLUMBIAN 


Rope--sBin 


because they, too, represent money's worth 
and absolute satisfaction, 

They are better, because expert workmen, — 
men who know how,—make Columbian 
pope and Twine,—and they make it care- 
ful y.—from the best quality fibre,—the 
kind that’s tough and strong. 

Put Columbian Rope on your hay fork, —and 
Columbian Binder Twine in fromm A twine can. 
It costs no more than others,—and saves 
time and money in the end. 
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Send for our story—‘“The 
Story of Good Rope’’— and 
set of our colored post cards. 


COLUMBIAN ROPE CO. 
1653-73 Genesee St., “The Cordage City,” Aubarn,N.Y 
ing racket—harsh sounds 


New York--Chicadgo-- Boston 
. 
fj entirely eliminated. Letz Mills run 


silently and smoothly—therefore use less 
gas. Grind ear corn (husks and all), alfalfa, 
oat hulls, screenings, all kinds grain, separate or 
mixed. One set buhrs grinds 1,000 to 3,000 bushels. 


FEED MILL 


Feed Without 





| 
j 
| World's best feed grinder. Force feed 
—tant clog. Plates seit-shar pening 
self-ahgaing. 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOK AND 
10 DAY TRIAL OFFER 
‘aleable Book on Feeding frw J you 
pre h. p of your engine. 


Purebred Registered 
HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


Spending $170,000 for Holstein owners. In 
the twelve months preceding April 30, 1915, ap- 
proximately $170,000 was expended by the Hol- 
stein-Friesian Associationin administering the 
affairs of the organization. The effect of this ex- 
penditure and its attendant labors is evidenced by 
a remarkable growth of the Association in mem- 


, 


bership and the almost universal popularity of 
the “Black-and-Whites” in America. An owner 
of the purebred Holstein cattle benefits directly 


and indirectly from every dollar disbursed in the 
exploitation of purebred Registered Hoisteins. In- 
vestigate the big “‘Black-and-W hites.” 


Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive Booklets 
The Holstein-Fresian Association of America 
F. L. Houghton, Sec’'y Box 223 Brattleboro, Vt. 


EASIEST RUNNING sana 


A Duplex Mill requires 24 less 

power and will do twice as mach work ADE 
as any other mill of equal size. Grinds 
ear corn, shelled corn, oats, wheat, kaf- 
fir corn, cotton seed, corn in shucks, 
sheaf oats or any kind of grain. There 
is no mil] made that for speed and com- 
plete grinding equals the 


Kelly Duplex 
Grinding Mill 


Easily operated. Never chokes. 
7 sizes. 
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Duplex Mill & Mfg. Box315 Springfield, Ohio 
Western Branch 5th nyt _Des Moines, la, 
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$80 to $60 ev week taking orders for oar 
“18 in 1” Handli-Teel. An Automatic Lifting and 
Pulling Jack, Fence Stretcher, Splicer and Mender, 


Cable Maker, Wrench, etc. Saves cost of $160 worth 
tools. Control this new businessin your locality. Spare 
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LET THE CALVES BE WELL BORN 
The fact that many dairy farmers con- 
cern themselves altogether with getting 
their cows to freshen and not at all with 
the kind of calves they bring, is ely 
responsible for the large class of worthless 
dairy animals with which the industry is 
cursed. It is utter folly to breed dairy 
cows to a beef bull or a scrub bull of dairy 
type ey because he is the nearest 
male. The resultant offspring is sure to 
be useless for dairy purposes and very 
inferior for veal or bee P Jitimately | 
profits nor even reasonable ones Lem Ge 
realized from such practice and the man 
who keeps cows is or ought to be in it 
for the most he can get out of it, 

Most assuredly it will pay in good hard 
dollars and cents for the dairyman> or 
dairy farmer to either keep an approved 
dairy bull of the same breed as his cows, 
or make arrangements for there: gular use of 
such an animal. This will result in ‘the 

calves being born with some standing, so 
that if it is not the plan to keep them they 
may be sold at a profitable pred or A. 
kept in the herd they may reasonabl 
expected to contribute their full 
toward the amassing of the dairyman’s 


competence. 


HOW TO MAKE DAIRYING PAY 
(Continued from Page 42 
barns, feeds and conditions, ‘olad some 
men will obtain double the milk yield 
of others. This time the masters of the 
situation feed better cows. It was a ques- 
tion of giving the cows the best feed in the 
first case, and of obtaining cows with the 
best hereditary endowment in the second 
case. 
The reason for making these two 
separate recommendations, when at- 
i tention to both feeding and breed- 
, ing is essential to greater fit is simple. 
Every dairy farmer should keep the best 

. cows he can afford to keep, but feeding 
the cows one has in the best possible man- 
ner is much easier than getting the best 
possible cows to feed, and one cannot al- 
ways start at the top of the ladder. 

Past dairy progress may have been due 
more to improvement in methods of feed- 
ing and housing than to the use of su 
bred cows, but in the future our ono 
must center upon the breeder of dairy 
eattle. There are sound reasons foe tho this 
statement. Fo amas is the op lication . 

rinciples of chemistry and physics, an 
os Swe sciences are established on firm 
foundations. Breeding is applied biology, 
and biology is yet in its infancy because 
its progress is also dependent upon the 
older sciences. Nevertheless, the breeding 
of dairy cattle has made ness progress in 
the past few years. te rules that 

ve results and give them quickly can 
Ee given for the improvement of the milk- 
ing — of dairy cows, and it is mter- 
esting that dairy breeding has proved to 
be a master key in unlocki 
terious hereditary forces. 
make our farms pay better through feed- 
ing our cows better; then as we 
qualified to handle them efficiently let. us 
make our farms pay still greater profits 
through feeding better cows. 

With a farm of suitable size and de- 
cently fertile soil, suitable buildings and 
equipment, enough cows to make the 
undertaking one worth while, planning to 
make every day’s labor count most in 
pee suitable food — for the cows, 
eeding the cows better and feeding better 
cows one can make the dairy farm pay. 


—— 


ee oe 


You may not favor single tax, but the 
question is worthy of study. ‘Read the 





article on page 11, 
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“= Why pay one cent 
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soft, smooth, fleecy-warm winter 
underwear at only 50c a garment 
or $1.00 per union suit? STs fs 
great stuff, men! Substantial ata 
weight underwear—the kind that 
will keep the body heat in and the 
_Jcold winter air out. Look at these 
extras—and not a penny extra for you 
to pay. Read them all, then go and 
Hanes dealer in your town 
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Hanes Union Suits have a closed crotch, pearl buttons, an elastic shoulder 
with improved lap seam which keeps the sleeve in place and affords ample 
room without binding. anklets 
the wind whistling up your legs. Just as 
value in the single garment. For instance, 
they have an elastic collarette that snugly fits 
ee Pearl buttons. Jmproved cuffs that 
hug the wrist and won't flare out. Staunch 
waistband, stoutly stitched and well finished. 
Hanes 


er underwear is by most 
dealers. If not at yours, write us. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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MODERN SANITARY STALLS, 


Health and Comfort for Cows 


for the ills of the dairy industry, or an 

“open sesame”’ to immediate prosper- 
ity. Nevertheless, any modern equipment 
that proposes to pay its owner a substan- 
tial dividend on his investment, either by 
stopping leaks or by increasing production, 
is worthy an honest investigation. A com: 
parison of the steel stall, point by point 
with those of other types, may prove o 
interest to readers who contemplate equip- 
ping new or old barns. 

The steel stall is a little more expensive, 
than wood construction; not 
much. First cost, however, cannot be 
considered alone; permanence, upkeep, 
and care must be ts ken into account, and 
in those respects the wood is apt to prove 
more expensive. ‘There is no question 
about the superior lasting qualities of the 
steel; the only upkeep an occasional 
coat of paint; and the care required to 
keep it clean is slight. 

It is not impossible to keep well-built 
wood stalls in sanitary condition, but to do | 
so entails a good deal of labor, and for that 
reason they are apt to be neglected. Un- 
less they are well-built and well cared for 
they are bound to become damp and un- 
wholesome. The steel tubing is smooth 
and open in construction, giving light and 


G ier th stall equipment is not a panacea 


in first cost, 


1s 


| 
fresh air an opportunity to reach and disin- 


All 
offering no 


connections are 
lodgment 


fect every part. 
smooth and tight, 
for stable filth. 

In deciding upon the type of stall to 
build or buy, the cow's comfort should not 
be overlooked. The contented cow is the 
best producer. A herd transferred from 
insanitary, poorly equipped quarters to a 
light, comfortable, well equipped barn 
invariably shows a marked gain in pro- 
duction. A gain of from ten to twenty-five 
percent is not unusual. 

Nothing could be much more uncomfort- 
able than the rigid bar stanchion formerly 
in common use, but now being generally 
displaced by stanchions of the swin ging 
The cow was literally held in stocks, 
unable even to turn her head, and was 
obliged to spend in worrying and fighting 
flies, the energy that should have been 
used for milk production. 

Halter or chain ties offer grea 
and comfort, but there is danger 
cow maybecome entangled in 
chain and seriously injure herself, 

The tie that seems to combine all the 
features of safety, fort, cleanliness, 
and convenience, flexible, steel 
stanchion. It allo to rise or lie 


type. 


ter freedom 
that a 
rope or 


col 
is tne 
ws her 





| ever, 


down naturally, and to turn her head 
freely. It holds her securely but gives 
ber pasture-comfort. 

Cow stalls, of whatever type, should be 
fitted with partitions to prevent the cows 
| from being trampled when lying down. 

Many a fine animal has been ruined by 
|having her teats crushed or her udder 

| trampled by thesharp hoofsof her neighbor. 

Modern, sanitary stalls cannot, of them- 
selves, insure the immunity of the herd 
to injury or disease, but with the exercise 
of ordinary precaution they become a 
powerful means to that end. 

Nor do they insure the purity of dairy 
| products, but by greatly simplifying the 
problem of sanitation and cleanliness they 
make it possible, with less labor and ex- 
pense, to produce cleaner and better milk 
than could be produced under less favor- 
able conditions. 


CALF BORN PREMATURELY 
“We have a fine Jersey cow about ten 
| years of age. She was due to freshen De- 
lcember first, but the calf was born on 

October 23rd. It is a fine heifer calf and 


we wanted to keep it, but have been told | 


| that it will never amount to anything and | 
| would ig a have your advice in the mat- 
ter.”’ , Okla. 

Since this ‘calf comes from a good ds 
cow there is no reason to suppose that it 
will not develop into a good animal, pro» 
vided, of course, that its sire comes from 

| good milking stock. The fact that it was 
| born five weeks before the end of the usual 
| gestation period will not necessarily inter- 
| fere with its deve loping into a good cow. 
Possibly it will never be as large as it 
would have been had it been carried the 
full time. If the expectation was to raise 
the calf in the first place, the fact that it 
avas prematurely born should not stand 
in the way of carrying out the intention, 


PRACTICAL MANUAL TRAINING 

There is one place in Indiana where the 

“teacher has not only injected manual 
training into the school but has sent it out 
n a golden platter right into the lives of 
| the farmers. 
When the scheme was first broached, 
most of the farmers who sent their boys 
to school rather winked at any practical 
good that could come from teachmng the 
manual arts and agriculture in the town- 
ship high school. It was not long, how- 
until the principal with a rare 
diplomacy amaaa the use of the base- 
| ment for the new work. Three benches 
were quietly installed and a supply of 
tools obtained. Then one by one the 
| interests of the boys were enlisted in the | S&S 
work begun. Now, it is said, every boy 
in the school wishes he had t: .ken the work, 

The first work started after the boys 
were taught the use of the tools, was the 
construction of farm gates. This does not 
mean little miniature, practice gates that 
would be of no use. Big gates were built, 
high and tall and stout, such as would dis- 
courage any galloping mule that tried to 
jump over them. W hite popl: ir was used 
in the making of them. ‘The lumber was 
dressed nice ly. and given two coats of paint 
after which they were put together with 
bolts and arranged for hanging with strap 
hinges. When they were completed, the 
farmers were persuaded to come to the 

| school and inspect them. 

Of course, the next step was that the 
farmers wanted to buy the real-for-sure 
gates. The boys sold them, for a fair 
price; no profit was desired. Just so the 

| cost of the lumber and the bolts was se- 
cured was all the teacher and the boys 
wished. ‘The farmers were getting inter- 
ested, and the boys were learning how to 
make gates. 

| In addition to gates the boys have made 


| 
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Free Try-On 


of the Aluminum Soled Shoes 
with Oe 25S 
Solid Rubber or - 
Leather Heels } i 
and Rocker Bars | 


1915 


Think of alurninum 
protection and light- 
ness with the easy 


You can now 

get our 1916 zm- 

provedshoe. Water-proof 
—rain-proof—snow- proof— 
uncturo-proof. Save $50 worth 


ordinary shoes—protect you from 
eulds, cheoumation,lambage, pneumonis. 


Racine Aluminum Shoes 


keep your feet warm and dry anywhere. 
Positively the most st comfortable shoe you 
ever wore, No metal can touch you, 
Made in every height from 6 to 16 inches. Every 
size from 1 to 13, Boys’ s as well as men’s, 
Prices surprisingly low. 
Get our try-on, money-back proposition. Mon 
cheerfully refunded if yo u are ok eutieely and 
fied, Write today for illustrated free 
book, ““A uminum the Sole of 
Health.’ A 





Fill It Only Once A Week 


Clean it only once 4 year. Make your after-dark work 
easier every night. Light your 
barns, sheds, feed lots, cellars— 
with 300 candle power of steac 
brilliant — than w oll 
lanterns 


COLEMAN 
GAS LANTERN 


Makes and burns Its own pas 
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or any “Kind fot work {oan : z Kind 


= weathys. 22 _— 
-proof. ea: 
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Lenteree, le Lamps, ote. Dealers 
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SEPARATOR 


— FULLY GUARANTEED 


nning. Easily cleaned. 
a dairy is large or a 
obtain our handsome free catalog. Address BOX 60 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. sa:nerioce, ™Y, 


IDLE HORSES 
PAY TOLL 


Use time of drive to mlll 
to save toll by grinding 
feed at home with theStar 
Sweep Feed Grinders. For 
one horse or two. Capaci- 
ty, material and workmanshi 

yaranteed. Extra hardene 





pubrs. Will grind al) grains, 
end t 


including ear corn. 
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Make your own Fertilizer at small cost with 


Wilson’s Phosphate Mills 


Fromyl tc 40 H.P. Send for catalogue 
WILSON BROS. Sole Mfrs., Easton, Pa, 


_—ssR_e_aOvOXr CO e—— OF 
LET US TAN YOUR H'DES AND FURS, @2k'™« "bes, 
Fur Garments, or manufacturing them from our skins. I|lustrated 
Priced Catalogue free. Highest prices for Hides and Furs. 

Oshman & Sons Co... Box 724, Cedar Rapide, la. 


Read the ads in this month’s issue. 

















coat hangers, chicken coops, beehives, 


wagon jacks, and a dozen other small 
things that are always useful about the 
farm. ‘The point about everything made 
‘¢ that the thing was useful and large 
enough for actual use and was sold for 
practically the cost of material. 
* In the work of manual training, as car- 
ried on at this school, another interesting 
fact has been revealed which is that many 
of the boys who were counted failures in 
the all book work have been stars when it 
came to the work with tools. The change 
in instruction has made just the opportun- 
ity they needed to develop their latent 
talents. 

With the agricultural classes at the 
school the work has been made just as 





interesting to the farmers who did not at 
first believe. The question of feeding 
balanced rations to dai r COWS was dis- 
cussed before the boys and they were asked 
to learn what their fathers were feeding 
their milk cows. In some cases it was 
learned that “Old Cherry” was receiving 
only a pittance of corn nubbins. 

“Ask your fathers to let you our 
balanced ration for a short time,” the 
teacher told the boys. Most of the farm- 
ers were skeptical at first. “What! buy 
that bran and clover hay and cob meal 
and cotton seed preparation?” They could 
not see how they could afford that when 
“Old Cherry” was already giving enough 
cream to go in the coffee on two skimpy 
feeds a day. But finally one or two were 
persuaded to let the boys try it and after 
good care and plenty of a balanced ration 
for several days the milk flow increased 
and the increased quantity was far super- 
ior in quality to that formerly secured. 
Then the milk was tested and it was 
learned that one of the cows was giving 
milk that tested 7.6 percent butterfat. 
Another tested 6.6 percent and the poorest 
showing made by any cow on the balanced 
ration was a test of 4.2 percent butterfat. 

What was the result of this? A Bab- 
cock milk tester has now been purchased 
for the agricultural classes of the township 
hich school and nearly every farmer there- 
about now brings his milk to the school at 
least once a week to have it tested. 

While the work in the school does not 
exactly savor of “back to the land,” it 
has opened the eyes of the farmers through 
the work of their own children and has re- 
vealed to them the opportunities that 
have laid dormant about them. Their 
children have led them to better things 
through the guidance of a practical teacher 
who put the practical touch into the 
manual school work.—L. C. 8. 
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SUBSCRIBERS PLEASE NOTE 

Thousands of our subscribers have 
availed themselves of the services of our 
Subscribers’ Information Bureau, during 
the past year. It is always a pleasure to 
be of service to readers of Successful 
Farming. A subscription to our maga- 
zine always includes any information or 
advice that our corps of editors and our 
Information Bureau can give. Always 
feel free to write us on any subject about 
which you feel prompted to make inquiry. 
We have a department whese sole work 
is to serve you. 
_ Very frequently our friends when writ- 
ing us about their suoseription or when 
sending in a renewal, mention other mat- 
ters in the same letter. We are going to 
ask you to be kind enough to use separate 
sheets of paper when writing us about your 
subscription and about other matters, 
Use one sheet for the subscription letter 
and one sheet for such inquiries as you 
wish to make of our Information Bureau. 

We make this request because it will 
enable us to reply to your questions much 
more promptly than we could do other- 
wise. Please be sure to sign both letters, 
Then, your subscription letter will go 
direct to our subscription departmen 
where it will receive proper attention, anc 
your other letter will go to our Subscribers’ 
Information Bureau, and be answered 





immediately. 
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CREAM SEPARATORS) 


RITE today for form 39 showing our full line of Hand 
and Power Driven separators. Our 
New ‘‘Automatics’’ and Champions 
“Easy to Clean—Cets All the Cream” 
are sure to interest you—for ghey represent all that’s best in high-grade 
separator construction. Find out all about the-new and important fea- 
tures of our Automatic Self-Driven and Champion Hand-Power Separatorse— 


and get our prices. 
Standard Separator Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Liberal offer to dealers and agents. Write for propostion now. 


Cut Your Footwear Expense 

Elephant Head Rubber Boots outlast the 
ordinary kind. You cut down footwear ex- 
pense, because you buy less often. 

Every seam and wearing point is reinforced. 

Made in all lengths. ways look for the 
Elephant’s Head. Sold by square dealers. 
WOONSOCKET RUBBER CO., Woonsocket, R. L 
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FAMOUS SPLI 


Continued from page 9 


broken leg. Bear in mind this caution, 
for some of the most effective work of the 
drag is done while the driver is standing 
out on that corner. Never venture on 
a drag covered with loose plank. When 
you do so venture, it is at the risk of 





broken bones. 


The platform may be of inch boards | 


held together by three cleats and should 
be placed on the stakes between the slabs. | 
The boards should be spaced at least an 
inch apart on the cleats to allow any 
earth that may heap up and fall over the 
front slab to sift through. Otherwise a/| 
shovel is required. The end cleats should 
be placed so they will not rest upon the 
cross stakes, but will drop inside them; 
while the middle cleat may be shifted to 
either side of the middle stake. The cleat 
should extend about an inch beyond the 
finished width of the platform, thus pro-| 
viding two additional inch spaces for earth | 
to waste through. 
Eye Bolts Unwise and Expensive 

To attach the draught chain, mer ly | 
bore a hole as close to the ditch end of the 
front slab as possible. Slip the end of | 
the chain through, after inserting a snatch 
link on the chain, and put an old horse | 
shoe into a link. ‘The hole is best because 
it enables one to lengthen or shorten the 
chain in a moment; because the dirt will 
not lodge there so badly as it would on an 
eyebolt, and because it is quicker and 
cheaper at the beginning. 

An eye bolt at the ditch end of the 
chain is objectionable—at the other end 
of the chain it is an abomination—not 
only useless but a constant aggravation. 
At the latter point mentioned, it fre- 
quently will clog with the passing earth 
and stop the team, forcing the driver off 
into the dirt to clean it; which is an un- 
pleasant job if the dirt is very moist, and 
moreover, is always a time killer. 

When all points are considered, the 
chain through a hole at one end and 
attached to the cross-stake at the other, 
is the best method possible. 

Do not hitch the clevis into a chain 
link. It will break. Use link, or wire 
around the chain, 

Four Feet of Steel Enough 

Why does the cut of the drag show only 
three and one half feet, or four feet of 
steel, instead of steel along the full seven- 
foot length of the slab—and why not shoe 
with steel the rear slab as well as the 
front one? These two questions come up 
ut nearly all my meetings. They are| 
lifficult to answer satisfactorily in print 
ut can easily be answered when a 
wrongly shod drag is at hand. 

An expert, riding on a light, well built 
drag, can quickly execute two or three 
maneuvers that explain at sight why four 
feet of blade is sufficient, and why the 
ful length blade is a hindrance. For 
one thing, four feet of cutting steel is all 
two horses should be asked to draw. In- 
ae d, if the edge of the steel is mistakenly 
allowed to project too far below the edge 
of the wood, and the driver places his 
weight over the steel, then even the 
four-foot edge will be found entirely too 
much for the average two horse team. 
Under such conditions most teams will 
ask for a rest every hundred yards or so. 
That one reason is sufficient if none other 











existed, 

But there are several other objections 
to be offered. For instance, with steel 
running the full length of the slab, the 
drag develops a tendency to ridge the 
center of the road too much. It is prone 
to leave the road looking like a quarter- 
pitched roof. 

Not too full, mark you—nor too sharp. 
The road should be a fiat oval, not peaked. 
True, with a very light drag and an extra 
careful expert in charge of the work, this 
tendency can be partially counteracted. 





| sideways into the fence. 


| and keep it out of low places. 


| good clover hay and corn fodder for rough- 


T-LOG DRAG 


Usually however, the experienced eye can 
detect the presence of a drag with a long 
steel edge almost as easily as it can spot 
the wavy inequalities of the road on which 
an “A’’ shaped drag is used. 

Again: with the operator standing on 
the ditch end of the front slab, any deter- 
ring or hindering influence that happens | 
to be applied at the other end of the drag, | 
possesses an enormous leverage, which | 
tends to throw the entire implement out | 
of adjustment. 

When the hindering cause is too much 
earth, a light short-shod drag can be 
manipulated in sucha manner as topartial- 
ly ride over it and spread it. Under like 


conditions a heavy, full-shod drag skids 





Why a Drag Skids 

Should the obstacle happen to be a 
firmly set pebble, or piece of wire, or a 
portion of a broken bottle, or a root, 
the unshod wood willslip over it without 
a halt. But when that end of the slab is 
shod, the steel edge takes firm hold of all 
such things and swerves the drag around, 
creating an unsightly blemish in the road, 
and frequently causing skidding. When 
an auditor says: “But, Mr. King, I can’t 
keep my drag up in the road if I try to| 
pull it at an angle’”’—TI counter instantly | 
yy asking, “How many feet of steel is| 
on your drag?” 

And now just a word about the rear 
slab. Preferably the lower edge of the 
rear slab should be two inches or more 
thick. For my own use I do not object 
if it is four, or even six inches broad. 

The first function of the rear slab is to 
hold the face of front slab perpendicular 
he driver 
finds it convenient as a place on which to 
stand when he fears the front slao is 
going to cut too deeply. With a broad 
edge on the ground it holds him up with- 
out cutting into the road. All this ad- 
vantage is lost when the rear slab is given 
a steel edge. 





RATION FOR DAIRY COWS 
“Will you wy balance a ration for my 
cows from the following feeds? I have 


age and for grain I have corn and cob 
meal, bran and oilmeal. Would it be all 
right to use cottonseed meal instead of oil 
meal as it is thirty cents a hundred cheap- 
er? The cows are average size, good pro- 
ducers and their milk tests from three and 
one-half to four and one-half per cent 
butter-fat.”"—B. R. J., Wis. 

Based on an average production of 
twenty-five pounds per animal daily, these 
cows could profitbaly be given twenty 
pounds of corn stover and twelve to fifteen 
pounds of good clover hay daily as rough- 
age, together with five pounds of corn and 
cob meal, two and one-half pounds of 
bran and one pound of oilmeal or cotton- 
seed meal as a grain ration. Cottonseed 
meal may be fed in place of oilmeal if it 
does not have too costive an effect on the 
animals and inasmuch as bran, in itself a 
laxative, constitutes a considerable por- 
tion of the concentrate ration, trouble 
from this source will not likely occur. 
For each cow giving three or four pounds 
of milk daily in excess of twenty-five, add | 
one-sixth to the ration. The most satis- | 
factory ration cannot be arranged unless it 
contains silage or roots and the man who 
is handling milk cows will do well to pro- 
vide succulence in one or the other of 7 al 
forms. 





Turnips, rutabagas and carrots make 
good juicy feed for cows and can be fed 
without injuring the taste of the milk, 
provided they are fed immediately after 
milking. 
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When it’s soeasy to have 
bright, clear Electric Light; 

when the cost of a Universal 
Plant is so reasonable—not a farm 
should be without this great con- 
venience. Make up your mind 
now to have Electric Lighton your 
farm this winter to brighten the 
long evenings and make reading 
and studying a pleasure. 


Universal Electric Lighting Plant 

Gives steady, bright light; furnishes 

power torun machinery in house and 

barns. Can be used with any 

make of gas engine. Batteries 

charged while engine is doing 

other work. Free illustrated 

book tells all. Write for it 
today. 


Universal Battery 
Company 


3412So. LaSalleSt. 
CHICAGO 
1 











Clark 


Heaters 


for WINTER DRIVING 


—— 
in Auto, Sleigh or Wagon a Clark Heater will 


keep you warm in coldest weather—no flame, 
smoke or smel!li—fits in at the feet in any vehicle. 
20 styles from 90c to $10—asbestos lined—carpet 
covered. Ask goer dealer for a Clark Heater 
or write us for FREE catalog. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
228 No. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 








“= SANDOW 
notuc ENGINES 


AEE Over 20,000 in use for gen- 
eral farm work, irrigation, 

operating binders, railroad track- 

cars, portable outfits, etc. Par- 

ticularly adapted for electric 

lighting which requires 

abso iform power. 


Run in either di- 
rection. Reversible 


weight. Simple desi: 
eliminates engine tro Child 
ean operate. Pricelow. 
30 day free trial - 10 yearguarantee 
Ha: me new engine book tells 
why you should havea SANDOW 
Write for it today. 


Detroit Motor Car Supply 
Company 








LEARN TO DRIVE AND REPAIR 
AUTOMOBILES AND TRACTORS 
Big demand for trained men, Earn from $75 to $150 
per month. Learn in 6 weeks by the 


SWEENEY SYSTEM 


prac’ xperi . Youdo the real work in machine 
— ey Be tees en a 
ig 64 page catalogue views o 

FRE yet in largest and best equipped auto 
school in world.” Send name today. Address 

SWEENEY AUTO 

SCHOOL 

15th Street, 

Kansas City. 

Missouri, 





























Write Us First Se} rr, price lst 
Highest Prices for Furs 


re Ly any quantity—every kind. Send 


ac as todey or eon fn St Sah sure, 


SQUARE DEAL MASON PAYS TOP PRICES 


TRAPPERS: Get full price for your 

furs, ship them all y us. 
& We pay fal! price for Coon, Skunk, Pos- 

‘Ox, ete. 
SEND FOR OUR BIG FREE PRICE LIST 
which {fs latest market, gvctetio: on on what 
furs should bring. pay 
prices quoted in our circular. We 
ne commission. Write to-day. 


MASON FUR CO. 7268 Trappers Bidg. St. Louls, Mo. 


RAW FURS 


Extra high priees paid for Skunk, 

Raccoon, um, Wolf, Beaver 

etc. Send for Price List FREE. 
STICHT-SINGER FUR CO., Inc., 















45 West 29th St. on New York 





TRAPPERS rar cass 


And pey highest prices for Coon, 


Mink, Skank, 

and all other Fars, Hides a 
Ginseng. Best facilities in Aan. 
Send for Free Price List and Shi 
ping Tags. No commission palm | 














Do as the wise ones are doi 
your furs to Hil! Bros. Fur 
you are sure to get the highest 


fara "share 


We Charge 
ie eau hav aes -} 
e us 
Sos Tosless growing Vor euspin aeons 
ica. Send Ti ave or FREE listand 
particulars of our FREE GIFT to trappers 





HILL BROS. FUR CO. 493 N. Main St., St. Louis. Mo, 
idleieendhesennabdibanctanetnaniamedstatementstienemettttatinmenatentenmenatened 


Tp IT LOOK! 


and 1h ner R of the Rickenmest. bie and 
and most — Fur houses in 
— ‘or 


America, Means 
and Fur Shippers. 
commission 

poe dy pe returns—expert 
pment to anyone, you 
abeolutely tree, y talks—W. 
pe 3128. Maia St. Dept. 5 St. 


SEE 
Furs Higher—Get 





CORRY’S Prices 


This. season you should send send for C Jorry’e ft for | 


© yo mors them ster how Nouces, "Write today Sod feara 
Lh canoe Pe 7a you veo now 


¢ any WIDE @ & Tur ‘co. Box 27 ”CORRY, PA. 


HIDES TANNE 






COATS and 1 ROBES 
Work Absolutely 
Guaranteed. Why take chances? Don't ship a hide 
util you get our big Special Offer and catalog FREE. 
National Tanning Co.,Dept. 1, Des Moines, Ia. 


FURS AND HIDES WANTED frase rtuipoer 


Putt pri Satisfied S$) ponsoe 
Se anttete deere ie ist.Catalog Custom Tanning &Mfo, 


Oshman & ns Co., Box 724, Oedar Rapids, la. 


Trappers end Outdoor Ment 
Read s magazine close to 
mature, 128-200 pages monthly, shout 
a guns, — — fish. roots, trap- 
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SKINNING, STRETCHING AND CUR- 
ING FURS 


Here is where many a trapper, especially 
the amateur, makes a serious blunder, as 
furs properly handled will command from 
ten to ft ty percent more than those im- 
properly handled. 

In skinning skunk, mink, opossum, civet 
cat, and such small fur-bearing animals, 
the hide should be split up the hind legs 
to the vent and the skin peeled off over 
the animal’s head with no further splitting. 
This forms the “‘cased”’ fur. 

The raccoon should be split up the hind 
legs, down the belly to the front legs, up 
the throat and down the front legs. This 
gives the “open” fur, which should be 
tacked up against the side of some build- 
ing, leaving the skin as nearly square as 
possible when stretched. 

The “cased” fur should be stretched on a 
half-inch board, the edges being beveled. 
A fur should be stretched as nearly the 
width and length of the animal from which 
it is taken as possible. Do not stretch 
it too tight, else the fur will show thin on 
the pelt and command a lower price. Tack 
the skin to the board, scrape the meat 
and flesh from it, loosen it and re-stretch. 

Hang furs under an open shed or in 
some out-building, where there is a free 
circulation of air, and, where thesun and 
rain will not strike them. Dampness or 
sunlight in curing a fur will lower its value. 
If an animal is wet when captured, the fur 
should be thoroughly dried before the skin 
is removed from the body. Never salt 
the flesh-side of a fur to whiten it and give 
it the apperance of a “prime” product, 
as it w ewer the grade and price of that 
fur. Any buyer of fur can tell at a glance 
if a fur has been salted, no matter how well 
all traces of it are removed.—M. C. 


SETTING THE TRAPS 
The animals that are aquatic in ae ae 


we trap mostly around ponds 


around hollow logs, trees, bridges, and cul- 
verts. Ascertaining where the mink travels 
most, we set the trap in the edge of the 
water, about two or three inches below the 
surface, settling a muddy leaf or two 
over the trap, or pressing a little mud over 
the pan. If the bait is put on a forked 
stick, and the stick set in the bank so the 
bait will be a few inches directly above the 
trap in the water, this is an excellent set. 
he — set is also good for ge 
and tra be set around — 
and dri est in the water, as Mr 
is fond of craw-fish, frogs and fh, aaa 
never fails to put his paw down into the 
water and feel around the above named 
pases for these dainties. Around hollow 
ogs and trees are also good places for trap- 
ping the ’coon, a bait of some sort of flesh 
ing hung above the trap and both chain 
and trap being covered with leaves, 
rotten wood, etc. The same cman sets 
are made for the Opossum, except those 
around the water; also, these animals haunt 
the hills and hollows more than the ’coon. 
Practically the same sets are employed 
for the skunk as for the opossum, since 
these animals actually often den together 
and their tastes and haunts are much the 
same.—M. C, 


The floor with a hole in it is a good 
= for a fat hog to catch its foot and 

reak aleg. The defective dairy or horse 
stall comes under the same class; all of 
which speaks in favor of the cement floor 


FARMING 












Now i is the Shooter’s Time 


The call of the woods, the fields 
and the marshes is not to be denied. 
Get ready! See that your scatter- 
pen is oiled and easy. Get shells 


oaded with 
SHOTGUN POWDERS 


Dupont 2: Ballistite «= Schultze 
Du Pont Biack Sperting Powder 


Each has its _ points—each has its 
friends and all are bound to get desired results 
if your aim is right. 

Write for booklet, 558 S 


E.1, Du Pont De Nemours & Company 
Wilmington, Delaware 

















|rivers although we often capture them 
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Pays Cash for FURS 


Prices Higher This Year 
Big Money k 
eum’ wink muskrat, ix. tien You 


can trap ae you how. 
Funsten Animat Baits guarantecd 
to increase vour catch. $1.00 a can 
paid. ‘The ten Perfect 
“smokes ‘em out.”’ Price 

$1.50; parcel poet 30 cents extra, Both 
Tanteed wre © or money 


Treps factory prices. 
FREE 8 boots t §- one catalog). ove. 
ry mae e . Wik’ son you fur market 


tan 
Line on cory ond bie, boot Coen 


FUNSTEN BROS. & CO.367 Funsten Bidg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















pet gb meg oh meee and make 
our name ioday for 


RUMBAUGH'S M MARKET REPORTS 


now ready to mail. They quote latest et prices. Furs from 
ne pm amy states are my specialty and I'll pay “the most i oney 
for them. Correct ng means more money for you. 
wR TTAB AL or return your furs. Write today. 
Rh. H 








with a two-inch layer of — clay, or 
one entirely of firm, smooth clay Culvert 
and bridges 





1 
HUNTER-TRADER-TRABPER ben 139 Coteaabus, Obie 














Violin 
bridges also are to be closely watched, - 
and holes and rotten spots in the boards | worm” aa 
promptly repaired. es 


Outfit 
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Lowesr 
fue. cost 
not a [+ _ 
j type, therefore will run 
fecily on kerosene, alcohol, or — 
line. This is due to the wonderful 
Universal Fuel Feeder, controlled ex- 
clusively by us. Bessemer Kerosene 
Engines, because of their low cost of 
operation, are a tive economy on 
farms, machine shops, or wherever odd 
power jobs are to be done. Sizes 2, 4, 
6,8and10H.P. Also direct connect- 
to pumps, hoists, air compressors, 
electric lighting plants, saws, farm ma- 
. Lf you would like to trys 
jecide to. —~_ BG bas | 
grrenge a trial for you. Catalog K is 


THE BESSEMER GAS 
ENGINE CO. 


148 Lincoln Ave. Grove City, Pa. 
Those who need more power should 


po 
the Fr 
» TS" oboe HP Pree ‘catalog 0" 


Making Tracks 


T is a dull, gray November day. The wind from the north 
west blows raw and cold. Your fingers fairly ache as you 
do the chores at night. But when father says, “Get in 
an extra lot of wood tonight, son, I believe it is going to 
snow before morning,” you warm up all in a minute 
Snow! that means rabbit hunting! You pile the wood box 
full and split the kindling in a hurry. Phen rou get out 
your gun. How you clean and polish it, and lay it away 
in the corner of the closet all ready for service. Sure 
enough when you open your eyes the next morning, it is on 
the glorious winter world that has come to you in a night 

“No cloud above, no earth below, 
A universe of sky and snow.” 

It is a light snow, to be sure, but untracked. You hurry through with 
the milking, eat a big breakfast of pancakes and sausage and are off 
You haven't gone beyond the feed lot before you discover the telltale 
prints in the soft snow, a long fatal line of them that leads straight to 
the brush heap. Tige sees them too and is off like a streak leaving the 
story of his discovery and pursuit in the untrodden whiteness. 

You follow him. A blurred confusion of tracks about the brush heap, 
a few drops of red and the story of the first hunt is recorded there in the 
snow under the winter sky as graphically as it could have been done in 
words on theme paper. 

You go on to the woods. It is broad daylight now and in the ground 
all about are the records of the wood folk; squirrels, chipmunks, and blue 
jays. They all have left the story of their morning yp errepe behind 
them. A Baedeker couldn’t have furnished you a better guide book 

You think to yourself, “How little these wood creatures know how 
surely they have revealed themselves to all who pass their way.” 

That is all right, young man, but are you any wiser than they? Do you, 
too, stop to realize that we all leave tracks wherever we go, whether we 
will or not? Tracks, too, far more enduring than those you are following 
Human hearts are just as sensitive to impressions as this light snow 
and you never touch another life without leaving a track there. You have 
made an impression either good or bad on every boy and girl in school, on 
every neighbor, on every member of your family. 

It wouldn’t take a very wise man to follow the trail of Jake Billingsly 
by the tracks he has made on the lives of the young men in this neigh- 
borhood from the time he moved into this community seven years ago, 
till he ran away with the circus last August. If I mistake not, he has left 
some tracks in your own heart that you would give a good deal to have 
effaced. Dear, old Doctor Wardwell has impressed himself, we say, which 
is just another way of saying he has made tracks on the lives of half the 
— in Fremont County. He has left them in the consolidated school 
we have just named after him, in the church, in all the other institutions 
in the neighborhood. Tracks they are that are broad and deep and direct 
and good to follow. But here, go on with your hunting, I only wanted to 
impress upon you the fact that others than rabbits are “making tracks.” 





























KEEP YOUR MOTOR WARM 





Radiator and Garage Heater 
DIRECT HEATING SYSTEM 
BURNS KEROSENE 

Also made for gas and electricity. 
Circulates a current of warm 
water in water circulating 
system of motor. 


Solves the cold 











Grinds hay and two kinds of 
grain at one operation, such as 
Alfalfa, Clover, Cowpea Hay, 
Head Kaffir, etc., separately or 
mixed with Ear Corn, Shelled 
Corn, Oats, Barley, Rye, etc. 

Capacity, 500 Ibs. hay per hour. Corn, 
20 to 30 bushels per hour. Small grains 
in proportion. 4 to 8 horse power. 





—Emma Case Moulton. 











THE RIGHT WAY TO MILK 
HERE is a right way and maybe 
several wrong ways to do nearly 
everything and this is especially true 

of milking. ‘The right kind of a milker 
will get more from a cow, do it quicker 
and with a great deal less fuss than the 


fellow who goes about it in one of the 


wrong ways. The manner in which a 
cow is milked has a lot to do with her 
yearly as well as her daily production, 
for a cow rightly milked will not go 
dry nearly as soon as one improperly 
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handled. So you see it is very important 
that the milking should be done in the 
best way. 

In the first place, for a number of good 
reasons the milk should always be drawn 
with dry hands. The custom of wetting 
the hands when milking is so common that 
many believe that it cannot be done in 
any other way. But it can, and after 
a little practice it is done as easily dry 
handed, Milking with wet hands cannot 
possibly be a clean operation as a look 


| at the hands of a wet milker will testify. 


There is always a ring of dirty, black 
grease on his hands even if the cow’s 
bag has been washed before milking. 
When his hands get dry during the opera- 
tion, he moistens them with milk and 
dirty drops of excess moisture drop into 
the pail. 

You Can’t Get Clean Milk That Way 

Before sitting down to milk, the cow’s 
flanks should be brushed off and her bag, 
if dirty, washed and dried. If not ex- 
om ionally dirty, the udder may be wiped 

with adamp cloth. The milker should 


A BALANCED RATION 
Means cheaper Seoding and better, healthier 
stock. Write for complete catalog describing 
14 sizes of Power and Sweep Mills. 


The Bauer Bros. Co., Bor 70 Springfield, Ohio. 





dry out or rot. Send for 
free book of facts and proofs. 


Electric Wheel Co., 


WANTED- MEN 
acaerece, Gaerne 





| Inter-Railway, Dept. 76, Indianapolis, Ind. 








wash his hands and face, comb his hair | 


and put on an apron or a clean pair of 
overalls. His nails should always be kept 
dosely trimmed both as a sanitary measure 
and as a protection to the cow’s teats. 

The milking is usually done by grasping 
the teat between the finger and thumb, 
two fingers or with the whole hand up 
close to the udder and forcing the milk out 
of the teat by stretching that organ down- 
ward as far asit willstretch. This method 
is wrong for it is neither as rapid nor 
convenient to the milker, nor is it as 
pleasant to the cow as the right one. 
Aside from this, there is actual likelihood of 
doing damage to the teats or udder by 
milking in this way. Milk is not pro- 
duced in the teats and its elimination is 
not therefore helped by the stretching. 
Only by a quiet and even pressure of the 
milk out of the teats and a manipulation 
of the lower parts of the udder can com- | 
plete and easy milking be accomplished 
and the production of more milk be 
promoted. 

This is the right way to milk. Gras 
the teat firmly in the whole hand in om 
a way that the little finger is far enough 
up on the organ to avoid getting it wet 
when the milk begins to flow. Lift the 
hand, opening it at the same time so that 
the hold on the entire teat is quite loose. 
Beginning with the top, or the fore finger 
and the thumb exert a firm but gentle 
squeeze or pressure on the teat. Cause 
the pressure to come all the way down the 
entire teat by closing the second, third 
and little fingers in order. The little 
finger thus finishes.the operation and the 
entire hand is closed firmly over the teat. 
With a little practice this action will be- 
come almost second nature and the milk- | 
ing will be done with amazing speed. 

it is usually a good idea to milk cross 
handed, that is to milk the right front 
teat and the left hind teat at the same 
time. This is merely a matter of con- 
venience however, and would be of no 
great help on a cow having teats set well 
apart. The advantage of milking cross- 
handed consists entirely in the added room 
which it gives the operator’s hands. The 
milk pail should be held well up to the 
cow’s udder and not a foot or eighteen 
inches a way as is often the case. It is 
an easy matter to hold the ordinary milk 
pail between the knees and if this is done 
the pail will be in the best possible posi- 
tion. Sometimes milking is done in tall 
pails and if they stand directly under the 
cow they will be about right. Some 
milk stools are made with a small plat- 
form in front on which the pail sets while 
the milking is being done. 

The good milker is always on the look- 
out for a lifted foot for even the most 
gentle cow will kick on provocation. The 
ordinary kick can be stopped by slippin 
the left hand through the cow’s legs anc 
grasping her left hock-joint with a good | 
bold. In this way the arm of the milker 
acts as a brake and the kick doesn’t 
get very far. This will not do for a 
vicious kicker but works on the ordinary 
cow. If she kicks with her left foot it 
is an easy matter to move the pail out 
of the way, or the hand placed against 
the fore part of the leg will ward off the | 
kick. ne habitual kicker will have to} 
be handled with a kicking strap, but 
kindness will probably bring about a 
cure even in her case. The dairy cow | 
must never be given rough treatment | 
even if she seems to give just cause. 

To become a good milker is a real ac-| 
vomplishment and the boy who can 
efficiently handle this important part of 
the farm dairy work may well feel proud. 
tor to do it properly he must be business- 
like and intelligent at his tasks, cleanly 
m his habits, and a gentleman in all his} 
ets.—L. P. T. 


The article on page 38 of this issue will 


help you to locate the seat of lameness in 
your borse. 








SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Your Hogs [== 
Rid Them of Worms—Like This aa 


Worms are responsible for nine-tenths of all your hog troubles at all seasons 
ofthe year, but especially in the fall. Now don’t be misled, thinking your h 
have some other ailment. Nine times out of ten it is worms. My Stock Tonic 
will positively expel these worms—it will keep your hogs ina healthyc ndition, thereby enabling 
them to resist disease and lay on fat. Pay particular attention to see that your brood sows are free 
from worms, so that the litters will turn out healthy and MS peep eed my Stock Tonic to 
your hogs right nowto expel the worms and to your horses, cattle and sheep to keep them in good 
condition while they’re on dry feed. 


Dr. Hess Stock Tonic 


A Fine Conditioner and Worm Expeller 
25-Ib. pail, $1.60. 100-Ib. sack, $5.00 


It wil) put your horses, cows and sheep in a thriving condition, make the ailin ¢ 
ones ey and if your hogs are n@ tables: fulin the sw ’ 
0. 








twice a day 
and I guaran- 
tee it will get 
the worms. 
















Why pay 
the 





peddler 














wormy, put one t jpoon 
twice a day for every two hogs, and I want to tell you that it will be good-bye to . 
the worms, 25-lb. pail, $1.0; '100-Ib. sack, $5.00." Smaller as low as pen twice 
50c (except in Canada and the far West and South). fi f my 
My Stock Tonic fs hi as the small dose will prove; ¥ 
and as I have no w horses to pay for | am able to sell my / price? 


agons 
Stock Tonic through a reliable dealer in your town at rock-bottom prices. 


Dr. Hess Dip and Disinfectant 


One Gallon makes 70 to 100 Gallons Solution 
One gallon can, $1.00; smaller packages as low as 25¢ 


A powerful disinfectant and germ destroyer, Use ft around your 
hogpens, stables, ue houses, outhouses, troughs, bago 
cans, drains,etc. It sure does kill lice on hogs, prevents skin 
and parasitic skin di R ber, the germs of ; 
are often carried from farm to farm—use Dr. Hess Dip and 
Disinfectant to destroy the germs and keep away foul tN 
odors. Sold in pint bottles, quartand gallon cans. Buy yy 
from the dealer in your town—under this guarantee: 
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Dr. Hess 
Poultry Pan-a-ce-a 
Tones dormant or- 
ah helps to make hens 
y. Economical—a penny’s Destroys lice on 
worth enough for 


fowl le 
1 lb. 25e; Sibs. cept 
anada and the 


Should be used freel 

the dust bath for poultry. 

li all farm 

daily. 136 lbs. 25c; Sibs. 60c; 

io $2.50. Except in in © far 
and far West. West. 

Write for my free stock book. 










prescription and 
letter of advice free 
of charge. 


FREE? 












Would You Accept This 


$50 SCHOLARSHIP 
Six weeks from the day you enter this great practical school 

you can repair any make of automobile and drive any car on the market, 
Our graduates are in demand. Scores of them hold high salaried positions, 
and as many more are making big money in the garage and repair business, 


$75 to $300 AMon In order tosupply the 


demand for compe~- 
tent men and to fill , 
our classes at once, all who enroll in the next 30 days will 
receiveour $50 course in Tractor Engineering and Power 
ppouing Ueee. Write for our book “How to Make 
Money in the Automobile Business,” and the 
scholarship today. Address 
H, J. RAHE, Pres., AUTOMOBILE TRAINING SCHOOL 


1093 Locust Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


Y 
_—_-———— 
would you accept a tailor made 
YOUNG MAN suit just forshowingit to your 
friends? Then write BANNER 
besuGlu! 


TAILORINGCO. 208, CHIC ” 
samples, styles and 5 taal eater 























free 














P ATENTS AND PATENT POSSIBILITIES 
_ Hea =] treatise—sent FREE. 
Tells what to invent and w to sell it. Write Sosez. 
i, OH H. S. Hill, 927MeLachien Bidg., Washington, D. 
. 
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SELECTING THE BREEDERS 


By R. B. SANDO 


OW is the 
N time to lay 
the foun- 


dation for the 
coming season’s 
work in the poul- 
try yard, ont one 
of the most impor- 
tant tasks is the se- 
lection of breeding 
fowls. The culling 
process should take 
place in the fall 
and winter, and 
everything be 
cleared off the 
place except the 
very choicest speci- 
mens. Most 
farmers are negli- 
gent of this point, 
and the final prun- 
ing of the Mock 
does not take place 
until time to mate 


progeny from such 
specimens are us- 
ually less reliable 
than from the aver- 
age good laying 
hen. In the matter 
of size, the speci- 
mens nearest to 
standard weight for 
your particular 
variety, whatever it 
may be, are better 
than under-sized or 
over-large ones 
and one extreme is 
as bad as the other. 

The male is often 
called one-half the 
flock, because he 
influences every 
chick from the 
mating while each 
hen controls only 
her own offspring. 
Therefore, one can- 
not be too pains- 





up in the spring. 
This entails extra 
labor and expense and house room during 
the bad winter weather, but it is better 
to cull them then than not at all. 

Do it carefully, systematically, and 
closely, for it is always better to have 
quality than quantity if we cannot have 
both. Nothing but healthy, hardy fowls 
should ever be bred from. There is need 
for eugenic marriage laws in the poultry 
yard, for a good deal of the puny, weakly 
stock one sees running around the average 
farm is so because of the operation of the 
laws of heredity. Sick or diseased fowls, 
of course, are the absolute zero in breed- 
ing operations, but those with constitu- 
tional taint or which merely are not active 
and hardy, though perhaps without posi- 
tive disease, should also be rejected. The 
dictionary defines the word hardy as “in- 
ured to fatigue or hardships; strong; 
capable of endurance; able to withstand 
the cold of winter 
dicated in fowls by trim, well built bodies, 
energetic dispositions, strong legs and 
muscles, and bright, healthy-looking head 
and comb. 

Make the Best Better 

The next step in selecting the breeding 
stock is along the line of pure blood. 
The scrubbiest flock in existence can be 
improved, and so can the best flock. No 
matter how good or how poor the standard 
of average, there is hope for better things 
in the future through the law of improve- 
ment by selection. But we must select 
carefully. The hit-or-miss plan will not 
do. Size, shape and color are the three 
main things to look out for, and the 
ordinary poultry keeper had best regard 
them in the order named. Fanciers may 
sometimes put shape or color or almost 
any “fancy” point im the first position for 
a year or two, but that cannot be long 
continued without bringing about the 
final downfall of the breed. The careful 
ulilitarian poultryman whose hobby is 
eggs sometimes puts productivity in the 
first position, but it takes time te trap- 
nest and about the best the average 
poultryman can do is to keep the size 
and shape of his fowls about right, and 
trust to fowl nature and good feed and 
attention to bring forth a bountiful 
harvest of eggs. He will seldom be dis- 
appointed if he does his part properly. 

It is the average specimen, rather than 
the exceptional one, that gives the best 
results as a breeding fowl. And that is 
welcome news for most of us, for there 
are few “exceptional” fowls. Sometimes 
an extra prolific hen is discovered and her 
owner immediately lays plans to set all 
her eggs and start a strain of wonderful 
layers. But it has been proven that the 


Such traits are in- | 


taking in selecting 
| a good head for his flock. If possible, have 
him a little better than his mates. Usu- 
ally cockerels are mated to hens and cocks 
|to pullets, thus balancing youngsters of 
the one sex with seasoned maturity in the 
opposite sex. Immature birds should 
never be mated together if one wants 
strongly fertile eggs. Of course there is 
no objection to mating fowls of the same 
age together, providing both sexes are 
well matured, that is, at least one year 
old. 

It seldom pays to keep hens beyond 
their second or third season, for after that 
| their productivity declines very rapidly. 
| Most male birds also begin to lose their 
|sexual vigor after the third season; then 
| they should either be replaced or allowed 
| to have only a limited number of females. 

In flocks of pampered, coddled fowls, 
the male will sometimes refuse to mate 
| with a certain hen or two that is offered 
| him in his yard. In such flocks this point 
may exercise considerable influence upon 
the fertility percentage, but among active, 
free-range stock it is almost a negligible 
quantity. If one has time, however, to 
observe the service of the male, it will 
sometimes disclose interesting facts. 

The best results are usually secured 
when one male is mated with not more 
than eight to twelve females of the Asiatic 
and American classes, and twelve to 
eighteen of the Mediterranean class. Some 
times people get great hatches, where the 
male looks after a greater number of hens 
! than indicated, but in such cases the male 
|must be unusually active and his atten- 

tions well distributed, On the other hand, 
it is possible to have too few females with 
a vigorous male, and then his attentions 
|are apt to worry the hens until more are 
| introduced into the flock. 

Sometimes it is necessary to keep more 
| hens in one flock than one male bird can 

properly attend to. Often, in such cases, 
| the males simply exhaust their powers 
and interfere with one another. Then, 
| the more maies the lower the fertility, 
‘instead of raising it. Where two males 
}are necessary for one pen, the best way 
lis to put them with the hens on alternate 
|days. Thus each is kept fresh and rested 
up. But, if possible, it is better to divide 
the house and yards into sections, giving 
}each hale and his mates their own prov- 
| ince. 
| It will be ten days to two weeks after 
mating the breeders until their eggs will 
hatch satisfactorily. 








There are two all-the-year-round needs 
in poultry business—vigilance and adver- 
tising. 
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1200-Egg Size 
4 Compart- 
ments of 300 
Eggs Each 
Get stronger, bigger chicks for yourself, sell baby 
chicks and hatch eggs for others,—brings cash in 
spring. Hundreds of Candee operators increase 
equipment each year to meet growing demand for 
CANDEE Healthy-Hatched Chicks. 
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CONKEY SAYS:— 

Don’t Worry—Roup isn't so bad when you have 
Conkey’s Roup Remedy bendy. Give it in the 
drinking water. 25c, 50c and $1.00. At your dealers 
or postpaid. Conkey Co., Cleveland, O. 

60 BEST BREEDS. Chickens, ducks, geese, turkeys. 
guineas, dogs and hares. Stock for sale. Valuable cata- 
logue free. H. A. Souder, Box 6. Sellersville, Pa. 
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EGGS OF 
\s a result of recent experiments and 
bservations upon the keeping and mar- 

ting of farm eggs, the United States 
Department of Agriculture suggests five 
simple rules which, if followed, would 
greatly improve the quality of eggs and 
prevent great loss. There is nothing 
bigh-brow or scientific about these rules, 
and anybody can follow them. Here 
they are: “Give the hens clean nests; 
gather the eggs at least once daily; keep 
eggs in a cool, dry place; market eggs at 
least twice a week; kill or seil all mature 
male birds as soon as the hatching season 
closes.’ 

Very few people realize how quickly 
and rapidly eggs deteriorate unless kept 
under most favorable conditions. Just 
because the contents of an egg are shut 
up in the shell and cannot be seen, it is 
common practice to give but little thought 
or care to the conditions under which 
they are kept. As a consequence, there 
is a loss of millions of dollars every year 
in bad eggs. 

It is true that the method under which 
the majority of farm eggs are marketed 
at present places no premium on quality. 
The farmer producing clean eggs and 
yutting them in the hands of the store- 
tne in a good, fresh condition is paid 
the same for them as the careless farmer, 
a considerable percentage of whose eggs 
are bad, 

Somewhere along the line, after the 
eggs have left the country merchant and 
before they reach the, (u.sumer, they are 
graded. The bad eggs are discarded and 
those which are deterioriated but still fit 
for some uses are separated and sold for 
a less price than they would have brought 
if they were of first quality. The man 
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Doctors 


ELLAST 


Elastic Ribbed, Fleece-Lined 


UNDERWEAR 
ELLASTIC is made the “‘health’’ way. Scientists agree that air 


is a great non-conductor of heat and cold. VELLASTIC with its 
thick, fleece lining keeps a cushion of warm air next to the skin. The 
porosity of the ribbed fabric keeps this wrated fleece dry and hygienic. 


The fleece, besides protecting the body from draughts and colds, is gratefully 
pleasant to the skin, while the elasticity of the ribbed fabric permits perfect freedom 
of movement, and give smooth, snug fit. VELLASTIC is so well made, so strong 
in fabric and stitching that it is good for two seasons’ wear and will more 

save than its costs in doctor's bills. Write for booklet No. 16 
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who buys the eggs before they are graded 
and sells them as graded eggs must protect 
himself from loss asa result of the eggs | 
thrown out, and he does this by paying 
enough less per dozen for all eggs than he 
would if they were all good or at least fit | 
for use, 

This lower quotation is passed back to 
the storekeeper and eventually to the 
farmer and, as a result, every seller of 
eggs to the store bears a share of the loss 
due to poor eggs, im proportion to the 
number of eggs he sells. Likewise the 
benefit from an improvement in quality 
of eggs is shared by all, whether or not 
they are responsible for any of the im- 
provement. | 

Such are the conditions under the | 
present system of marketing. If a farmer 
wants to produce and market eggs of good 
quality and reap all the benefit of his care | 
and trouble, he must find some method 
of marketing other than the common 
method of taking them to the store and 
selling them, or often trading them. 

It is often possible to find a sufficient 
number of private customers to consume | 
the egg supply of a farm, but in many | 
cases when a comparatively small number | 
of fowls are kept, the trouble incident to 
delivery is greater than the extra rrice | 
received. In a few cases creameries have 
indertaken to market the eggs of their | 
patrons and there is no apparent reason 
why thiscustom should not become general 
and thus solve an innportant farm problem. 
lhe eggs can be collected at the same 
time that cream is gathered and with 
practically no extra expense. At the} 
creamery they can be graded and paid for 
according to their quality. Thus, a 
premium would be placed upon hi 
quality and there would be no profit m 
producing any other kind of eggs.— 
A. H. 58. 


A real dairyman says some mighty in- 
teresting things on page 46. 
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| OFrEs this Rig Money and a FREE Automobile to one hustling Representative In each county tn 
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. 8. Thisis not a contest. Every agent can get a FREE Automobile and $60.00 a week, 
don’t need experience. I want you to advertise, sell and appoint sub-agents for the Robinson 
It’s a whirlwind seller. Solves the bathing problem. o plumbing, no water- 
works needed. length bathsin any room. Folds in small roll. Won't leak. Self-emptying. 
Ten-year guaranice, Rivais $100 bath-room. _ Never such a big seller; never such a big money-maker. 
Never such a liberal offer asthis. Think! $60.00 a week and FREE Automobile. 


Folding Bath Tub. 
Full 

















Exclusive Territory gag Sell 2 Tubs Daily--Make $300.00 Monthly 
% Profit itp peey, You can dott. 7-H. Brown, N. J. says; “*14 calls, 14 sal 
thet?’’ ($70 profit.) R. C. McCartney, Mich., Sold 6 tuba in 16 hour 








($26 profit). Se 4 6 from nox nm to night,’* 
33 Bolles of Idaho, ecld8 first afternoon. 
0 in Sdays. (360 profit). W. A. Gloeck! 







Backed by 10 
Year Gold Bond 
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, P he Robi Cabinet Mfg. Co. 
Demonstrating H. S. Robinson, Pres, Peohuies 
Tab Furnished TOLEDO, OHIO 





Get “More Money” for your Furs 


Skunk, Muskrat, Raccoon, Opossum, Foxes and 
other Fur bearers collected in your section 


SHIP YOUR FURS DIRECT to “SHUBERT” the 
house in the World dealing exciusively in NORTH AMERICAN RAW FURS 
a reliable—responsible—safe Fu. House with an unblemished rep- 
utation existing for “‘more than a third of a century,” a long suc- 
cessful record of sending Fur Shippers prompt, SATISFACTORY 
AND PROFITABLE returns. Write for “@he @bubert Shipper,” 
the only reliable, accurate market report and price list published. 
Write for it—-NOW— it's FREE 


A. B. SHUBERT, Inc. 25:27 WEST AUSTIN AVE. 
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TRAPNESTING SIMPLIFIED 


By L. H. COBB 


RAPNESTS 
have never 
been very 


popular with the av- 
erage poultry raiser 
because of the 
trouble. To handle 
every hen when she 
has laid her egg 
makes it require con- 





noiseless. The en- 
trance and exit can 
be opposite each other 
with the nest to one 
side, but I prefer the 
nest directly in 
front of the entrance 
and the exit diagon- 
ally across. An awn- 
ing Py of glass, 





stant attention, and 
no farmer or his 
family has time for 
it. Since the colored 
rings for leg-bands 
have come into use 
the number of the 
hens can be told at 





in glass ring, 

es a good pulley 

to run the string 
through both the 
front and rear, for 
there will be no fric- 
tion to wear the cord. 
Where the nest is in 
front of the entrance, 





a glance so it is not 
necessary to 
catch them, 
and a system 
for releasing 
them without 
having to release 
each one indi- 





the e in it invite 
layin hd and the 
exit to one side with 
the nest between of- 
fers less inducement 
for the other hens 
to try to pass through 
into the rear pen. 





vidually would make 





trapnesting easy and 
practicable for all 
classes of poultry 
raisers. 

I have built a trap- 
nest which permits the 
hens to enter, lay, and 
then pass into a rear 
pen, and while it is 
not infallible, it is com- 





In use, these nests 
can be made in 
series with one n 
behind them Por 
the whole series. It is 
well to have one or 
two nests in this pen 
so if any hen that wants 














paratively accurate, for 


Entrance to lay passes on through 
before she lays she 
—- 4 can find a nest ready 





not many hens will 
pass through without 





for her, for it makes 
no difference in the 





laying, and you can 
soon find out the ones 
that do not lay. 

The nests can be 
made any size to suit 
your conditions, but 
should be large enough 
to permit the doors to 
act freely. The one 


shown in the illustrations is twenty-four | arranged so you can stop any hen in it if 


by thirty inches and sixteen inches high. 
The doors are made of heavy No. 8 wire, 

except A which is of tin. I have used this 
plan of entrance successfully for years in 


my chicken lots to let the hens and young | is to call the lower ring units, the second 


chicks return to their proper places when 
they had flown over the fence or otherwise 
escaped. Hens go through these doors 
without trouble for there is very little 
resistance. 

Doors B and C are made alike, as shown 
in Fig. 5, and the hinge as shown in Fig. 6, 
but the extensions inside are different. 
In B the wire extends in about four inches 
from each hinge and then across, while 
in C the wire slants slightly upward, and 
if a good stiff wire is used, it only needs 
to extend in from one side. To make A 
bend the sheet of tin at an acute angle 
where the hinge is to be. Ears can be 
soldered on the tin for the hinge, or the 
sheet could be cut to provide extensions 
for that purpose. The length of the front 
extension and its angle can be determined 
by trial, for it must be so the door will be 








high enough when it catches in the wire 
trip to allow a hen to pass under freely, 
and when the hen passes out she must 
raise it high enough to be sure and catch, 
else the next hen would be shut out. The 
catch is arranged so the door can be pulled 
a couple of inches farther than is neces- 
sary to make its catching certain. A 
strong smooth cord should lead from the 
end of the extension on C to the extension 
on A just long enough to be drawn tight 
when both doors are closed and A should 
not hang so it touches the box; if it strikes 
the box as it falls it will make noise 
enough to excite the hen, but if it is| 
stopped by the string it will be almost 


registering whether she 
lays in the trapnests or 
in a nest in the rear. 
Have a door to let the 
hens out of this rear 
pen where you can 
count them easily, and 
it is a good idea to 
have a short passage 





you cannot get her number before she 
'gets out. With the new leg bands it ie 
easy to get the numbers. 

A good scheme for numbering the hens 
ring tens and the third ring hundreds. 
Three rings on one leg thus would enable 
you to number up to 999, for there are 
ten colors in the assortment. Let us 
suppose blue stood for 8, white for 9, 
and red for 5. If a hen had one red ring 
she would be number five. If she had a 
blue ring over the red it would be 85. 
If she had a white ring between the blue 
above and the red she would be number 
805. You see how easy it would be to 
read these colored bands as the hen passes? 
With four bands you could number up 
to ten thousand. 

The illustrations show how the hens 
would work the doors of the trapnest. 
The hen enters with the nest set as in 
Fig. 1. When she is almost through, the 
extension on the door B raises the trip D 
and releases door A, which is solid so no 
other hen can see into the nest when it is 
down. (See Fig. 2.) Door B drops back 
again as soon as the hen is through, 
the door A keeps any other hen from enter- 
ing while she is on the nest, and the solid 
tin door prevents their lookin in or trying 
to get in to annoy her. When she is 
through laying, she does not see out the 
way she came in, but through the back 
door she sees the rear lot, and goes .out 
through the rear door, the extension on 
which pulls the cord attached to the door 
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SURE HATCH 


= gy to realize the most out of the busi- 
t will hatch more chicks at less cost and 

fober than you can with hens. A 200 

chine will do better for you than 20 hens. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


and learn all about this splendid hatcher and 

what it will do for you. 

SURE BATCH INCUBATOR co. 
Box 22, FREMONT, NEB. 
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A soft, luminous light, 
which casts no shadow. 
Brighter than electricity or 
acetylene. Makes and burns 
its own gas, Costs 2c a week. 
No dirt, smoke nor odor. 
Over 200 styles, ranging from 
100 to 2000 candle power. 
Absolutely guaranteed. 
Write for illustrated catalog. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 
THE BEST LIGHT Co. 
291 =. Sth St., Canton, O. 


Sunshine Lamp 
300 Candle Power 
“To Try in Your Own ea 
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Mak ita Tighe. i: 
es i rom common ine. 

No wick. No chimney. Absolutely SAFE 


COSTS 1 CENT A NIGHT 







631 Factory Bidg., 


TenCents—7)'sbe"* 
Consists of one large bar pin 5 


and two beauty pins, all 
made of Deccan” 











Ivory, strong and To intro 
duce our new 
a le. Bar Pin ED Catalog containing 
is 3 inches lon SS hundreds of engrav- 
and all are han: ings of jewelry and 
painted and con- art novelties at low 






tain fifteen est prices for best 
value, we will send you 
this pin set for 10c in stamps 
or silver to cover and 
Address 

, 48 Bond Street, 
Ne w York 














PIGEONS PAY 


TEN TIMES THE PROFIT OF 
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A drawing it up until it passes under the 
hood on D which drops over it, holding it 
there until the trip is raised by another 


price listfor stamp. Augus- 
tire Bros., Whitehal!, Wis. 


FERRETS 


Read the ads in Successful Farming. 








‘hen passing into the nest. As all these 
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doors and the trip are very light, the hens | 


soon learn to pass in and out with freedom. 
Nothing should be placed in the rear pen 
to induce hens to enter it, and the hens 
in -t should be released at feeding time 
each day. 
You will readily see that a flock of 
thousands can be trapnested by this 
plan with ease, and the record will be 
airly accurate. If you find one egg less 
than there are hens in the pen, you know 
all the hens but one have Inia. While 
you cannot tell which this one is, the 
act that there was nothing in the pen 
to induce her toenter will probably prevent 
her from repeating the performance and 
you would not have her number on future 
days. In a month you would not be apt 
to have the same hen recorded more 
than a time or two that she did not lay, 
and you would have a fairly valenlbe 
cecord of the laying qualities of the flock. 
You would be sure to know which did 
not lay at all, or but few eggs, and they 
are the ones you are hunting for. This 
plan will permit you to cull out the very 
poor with certainty, even though it will 
not be so accurate with the high scoring 
ones. 
Protect the front of the nests so hens | 
cannot jump up on the door A when open, | 
or interfere with the trip. 


ORCHARD POULTRY 

Much has been said upon the theme of 
farm poultry, but we hear little about 
orchard poultry flocks. For years we 
have labored at growing a farm flock of 
poultry about the farm-yard and barns 
and winter try houses, with a degree 
of success that has made us profit. Five 
years ago we conceived the idea that if 
we branched out a little in our poultry 

owing, we might increase our income 
Com poultry. We could not move onto 
the farm fields, as we needed them to 

row crops for our stock and try. 
Ve conceived an idea. We could equip 
the farm orchard with poultry houses of a 
portable type and grow poultry there. 

The idea is working out well. We now 
have four A-shap portable houses, 
five A-shaped mating pens equipped with 
nests and perches which can be moved up- 
on fresh grass every day, and also five 
brooders to care for the hatched chicks. 
Last season we kept a flock of hens in 
each of the portable houses, and our out- 

ut of eggs from the orchard flock of 45 
fame was 130 dozens, and we sold $41 
worth of poultry aside from the general 
farm flock. 

We sow the orchard between the trees 
after discing, with Dwarf Essex rape and 
white oats, leaving the fowls to harvest 
the oats crop when it ripens, and forage 
upon the young rape which } 
green food for them until freezing weather. 

As we spray our orchard trees well, 
the apples which fall are chiefly worm- 
eaten and the fowls consume both the 
fruit and insects, and aid us in fighting 
orchard pests by scratching up the or- 
chard litter and turing the enemy as 
it emerges from its hiding place. 

This year we are going to try to double 
the income from our o' poultry, a 
a oe side-line on the farm.— 
G. W. B., O. 


How many of you have separated the 
males from the hens in the poultry yard 
this last summer? How many have them 
separated this fall and winter? If not, 
stop calling yourselves poultrymen. How 
many of you have made provision for a 
strong, vigorous cockerel to grade up your 
flock? If you are in the business for 
‘keeps” there are two objects or aims for 
which you should breed: To increase the 
egg yield, and to build up the size of the 
birds you sell. 
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HANSEN | 
GLOVES 


A PAIR of Hansen Gloves is not an ordinary purchase; it is 


_ 


an investment. It gives you daily dividends in protection, 
comfort and hand-efficiency. There's the satisfaction, too, 
in knowing, that Hansen always means style with correct fit. 
Hansens for motoring, include Gloves, Gauntlets and Mittens, lined and unlined, 
all sizes and colors. They will surprise you with their “tailored” set to your 


hand. Not a movement of wrist or finger is hindered. Handle the wheel or 
tool—use your keys—almost any motion is free in a Hansen. 


Write for Free Book 


Peyestins ed ae~ie Paeeve pa ae Sante, also that popu- 
n Patch—a marvel o ili ith style, iving, and > 
yi ty 7 ee ic urability with style, for driving, Seneral wear. 
Ask about Hansen Protector —another working, “investment” to k 

hands in Rood condition. If your dealer is not supplied, write us. Let 0s send 
the love book in any case. 


O. C. Hansen Manufacturing, Company 
106- AD Detroit Street Milwaukee, Wis. 























Save the stalks !—they’re half the crop 
in actual feed value. ‘The Appleton cuts or shreds the 
stalks; the fodder saved paying whole operating cost. 
First successful machine husker made; built by Apple- 
ton Standards from 43 years experience in 
farm machinery making. Husks cleanest, 
shells least; equipped with most efficient corn 
saver. Sizes for 4 h. p.and up gasoline engine. 


Easiest and safest to operate. Gives years of 


better work with less power $20.53 coe forse Appleton luster Book 
than any husker of equal size. Appleton Mfg.Co., 576 Fargo St., Batavia, Ill. 



















cash. 10 to more money for to ship Raw Fu d Hides to us then 
seillathome. Write bog Sy Pay Market port, igping Tags, and about our a 
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BUY > 
for spot sh 
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HUNTERS’ & TRAPPERS’ GUIDE «ic corms 


450 pares. leather bound. Best thing on the subject ever written. 1 ¢ oll Por A Je. all 
about Trappers’ Secrets, Decoys, Traps, Game Laws. How and where to trap, and to become s suc 
cessfal trapper. It's s regular Encyclopedia. Price, $2. To our customers, $1 95. Hides tanned into 


beautifal Robes. Our Magnetic Bait and Decoy attracts animals to traps, $1.00 bottle, Fhip your 
Hides and Furs to us and get highest prices. Anderseh Bros., Dept. oS. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The square deal from every advertiser in Successful 


Farming guaranteed to every reader of this magazine. 
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| mouth Rocks, and these birds, in spite 
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600,000 Workmen F 
Wear This Shirt! 


Over half a million workmen 
demand this generous excess- 
quality material and proven 
superiority of workmanship 
which absolutely assures triple 
service for the 


| Thiton’eodman) 
| $1, Worx Sunt 


Every wear seam is triple stitched. 
Hems are three-ply. The « »lit-proof 
back is doubly sobatpsued! across 
shoulders and around arm holes. 
Triple air-hole ventilators assure 
normal body temperature—a guard 
against perspiration damage to fabric 
Two big pockets. ‘‘Can *t Sag” collar, 
pearl Buttons. Jumbo sizes give 


working comfort. 

Stitched 
Reinforced 
Ventilated 











TRIPLE 


Extra-lasting colors of Chamfivese, 


Sateens and i.ls for all seasons a 
Climates! If — own dealer has not 
what you want send us his name and 
specify size and material desired. 
FREE Cloth-Sample Showing 
Triple-Stitching and Triple 
Ventilators sent on Receipt of 
your Dealer’s Name. 


“Black Beauty” 
50c Shirt 
Triple ~ stre tched, 


“Army” 
50c Shirt 
Tri Pp les stitc! hed. 


























P cketa(buttoned). tra material. Big 
n Chambray and sizes. Pocket and 
Reliance Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. 3, Chichgo, IlMinois 
™ Makers of 234 Best Work Shirt : 
Styles om Barth” % 
~S 
$10 to $20 a Day 
Easy selling, new, justout, 
Gem Steam Cooker 
Cooks entire meal over one burner, 
anteed 15 years. Thousands will be | 
Bold—low price—big¢ profit. Write quick 
P catalogue of 400 specialties, 
juminum Mfg. Co., Div.S.F . Lemont, tl, 
How to Play Piano or Organ Hour 
A Detr itm ian has invented a new method by | 


Large sizes. wo Black Sateen—Ex- 
Khaki twills, non-shrink collar. 
— i 
. Aluminum Patent 
Will not burn or scorch food. Guar- 
for exclusive territory and large free 
—" 
American 
In One 
l or gro Wn person can learn to p 


isk 


wf 
l y in ome 


a li ‘ pla 
hour In t own he Three sheets will be sent abso 
jutely free to any person addressing a postal card to A- 
8. Ke ler, 112-0 Trussed Concrete Bidg., 


Detroit, Mich 
Poultry Secrets—A Larger Income! 
Br imf al « of 





pare aebe-besk by ve 
we 4 pty by 

rices, latest lms 
Bay E) PON LIMITEL », 
Model Inc ubator Co. 
0 39 Bar< ay 


." ble 1 scognize d ant nity 


St..Buffalo, N. Y. 


, 18 Heary 
eet é o York ¢ uy 





POULTRY GATALOGUE FREE | kent fod hut hece ake 


Tilustrates and gives prices of 45 varieties } 


land and water fowls and eggs. This book 
should be in the hands of every 
\ interested In poultry for profit. 

\, se S.A. HUMMEL, Box 65, Freeport, Ill. 


Please mention Successful Farming when | 
writing to its advertisers. 





| sized structure with an open front sunning 


| will greatly 


th 
| middlings or any other rich and fattening 
}ground grain dough, once 


roved “incubators. Waite’ To- } 


| or give the fowls milk to drink. 


person | the 
Address | 











GETTING. WINTER EGGS 
Our flock consists of 500 white Ply- 


of the winter weather last year, laid us 
from fifteen to twenty-five dozen eggs 
daily. For many years our hens had 
consumed a great amount, of grain during 
the winter months, and in return laid us 
but few eggs. We did not marvel at this 
condition at all; always our hens took 
their vacation in winter, but beginning 
with last year, things have changed at 
our hen house and thereabouts. ‘The 
good woman and I made our plans during 
|the previous summer and carried them 
out with results, 

We realized that anew house was needed 
for roosting quarters, and fortune favored 
/us in the outset by offering a sunny lo- 

cation, sheltered from the cold winter 
winds by a row of cedars. We built 
their new home there. It is an ample- 


shed on the south. We stripped all the 
cracks against chilling draughts, but in 
order to insure a plenteous supply of 
fresno air, the lumber wall on the south was 
substituted by one of poultry netting. 
The interior of this building is kept 
scrupulously clean and sprayed once a@ 
month with a solution of lime and sulphur, 

The diet and exercise of our birds we 
think has much to do with their reputation 
as quality stock. We feed grain once a 
day, but it is scattered in a dry litter of 
straw in the scratch room. This process 
of serving keeps the hens busy, warm, and 
happy. At noon we gather up the scraps 
|from the table preparatory to mixing a 
mash for the hens. We pay our small 
boys ten cents apiece for all the rabbits 
they can trap on the farm. This serves 
a three-fold purpose; it makes the young 
apple trees safer, furnishes the lads a little 
spending money, and insures a plenteous 
supply of the exact sort of food that 
helps to produce eggs. We cook the meat 
until tender, run through the food- 
chopper and mix with the daily mash. 
We also feed turnips, onions, beets, 
rutabagas, and carrots, in their natural 
form, also clover. We suspend cabbage 
heads, and other food from overhead 
to a point within jumping reach of 
the biddies. This gives them exercise in 





physical culture, keeps them warmed up, 
a the blood ou ating. A bountiful | 
supply of fresh water, also oystershell and | 
gravel are always before our birds. 

We gather our eggs two or three times 
a day, sorting out and laying aside for 
home consumption any small, dirty or 
ill-shaped ones, and the bulk, we sell at 
fancy prices direct to consumers in a} 
nearby mining town.—J. A. 8. 


FATTEN MARKET FOWLS 

The practice of sending poor or lean 
fow ls to market is wasteful for the reason 
hat a wee k or two of judic ious fe eding 
enhance the value of the 
fowls. They will not only weigh more but 
| they will look better and fetch more per 
pound; so taken all around there is a 
consi le ral le ine rease, 

Place the fowls in clean, dry quarters | 
'that are not too large, so they wiil not 
“run off” their fat. Keep fresh clean | 
water before them all the time and give 
m all they will eat of cornmeal and 





or twice a 
» with 
etter; 
As soon 
s the fowls are done eating, remove all 
lled corn or 
other grain before them in boxes (not in 
dirt} all the time. In about ten days 
you will have fowls of almost double 
the we ight of those that simply run loose 


day at least. If this is mixed uy 
milk instead of water, so much the 


Nov., 1915 
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Getting Home at Night 
When you get back homeafter dark and 
Gave P -_ ut up the horse—that’s just one 

@ many times you ir find it 
VF. - A safe and convenient to light 
EVERE 
FLASHLIGHT 
real necessity wherever there’s 
oe —— commento Semele light 
OU can carry wr ou every- 
=, Wind 4 ond vain éan't parts 
; it can’t cause fires or ex 
yt even if upset; it does away 
with all the danger and bother of 
matches or old old fashioned oil lamps 
and lanterns. 





Seventy-five etvien to pick from, 
Selling at 75e to No. sexo il- 
lustrated, is Ail ee) tabular 
light, 11-2x 8 1- | ardee’ 
"76 in the U. 8. and $1.96 in Can. 
dealer to show them to 
complete il- 
98 
Ever Reedy W Works 
of National Catbon 
City, New a 


Ask your dé 
FE and wri.e us for 
ustrated Catalogue N 


LOWEST PRICE YET 
FOR BIG 155 EGG 


eau: i ZiNCUBATO : 


Prize winning hatches--Sure results--Healthy chicks--Best 

ee eee ~~) Water Heat- 
--Saf Lamp-- 

~ Prt aid eee = Wich Bocodes O08. Hundreds 

of Dead Alr Coils. Big new offer this year--write. 


PROGRESSIVE INCUBATOR CO., + RACINE, WIS., 





pee tae ent, Shenker makes 
crap, timptng ers foc in ta 


“Successful” Grain Grain Sprouter 


third.Makes thn sgrow indoubleawick Secme. 


Steel f—eannot warp 

shrink or swell. Write for book and 1916otter. 

Des Moines incubatorCo. 635-3d St. Des Moines, la, 
I and want them toare- 


duce real profits, write b °F, R EE 
Reefer, the poultry expe 


one of his fascinating cat ‘whieh tells how to make the aver- 
age hen lay 200 eggs every year. It contains scientific facts of 
vital interest to every poultry raiser. Send name and 

on & post card or a letter and the book is yours absoiutely free. 


E. 3. Reefer 2sctr.. “ison eive, Kansas City, Mo. 





f you raise chickens 











‘in the main flock.—R. B 


9 | CORDS IN 10 HOURS 


cighs , 


41 
tha, 


No 
Backache 
i 
Py 


KING OF TITE WOODS, Saves money and 
No. B77 showing’ —) 


Chicago, i 


BY OVE MAX. It’s 
backache, Send for FREE 4, # 
Price and LATEST LNPROVEMENTS, First order ase 


Folding Sawing Mach. Co., B-77 Harrisoa St., 


Turns ni into day. 
re aa FR a3 
ae as a lantern 
mere as a Weather 
‘or house, 

and around the farm. ms Wire for big free 
offer. Special opportunity to farm 
stockmen and motorists. Agents mabe 
big money. Write 


ACORN BRASS MFG. CO., 714 Acorn Bidg., Chicage 


8 tap. 


Save money by using a VIM 14 H.P. Farm Motor 

for churning, washing, pumping. separating, spray pan | 

ne nay “automatic positive febricetion. os 

itive governor. Weichs only 76 ibs. Comes ready to run. 
ully @varant > sed. Get catalog and special agency offer. 

The Vim Motor Co., 611 Water St., Sandusky, O. 

























GET BIG MONEY #535" 


and HIDES this season 

to “BIGGS AT KANSAS C city 
Raw Fur Price List sent free. Not 
one cent deducted as commission— 
you get all—check by return mail. 


“Biggs’ Better Service” 
Means Big Money For You 4 


isfactory. deali 
Half a mition atin satisded eh east taken 
vantage and Better 
Service. 
Guaranteed Skunk, 
Biggs’ Guaranteed Baits. © Possum—in os 


and 50c sizes; all others bic and $1.00. Your 
money they don’t increase catch. 


Get Our Raw Fur Price List. 
SEND TODAY for free our monthly mag- 
azine “THE TRAPPERS RS EXCHANGES E—subscrip- 


E 





safe, 5 
ing hike’ it. Price Make B 
joney—1008 Brewer 
Bret woek. sells five a dey, 


Men and women. Sagent. 

Write Quick. ence unnccemary. ‘Sa 
F terri . Year round sales 
ple b to workers. = 

ealy Particulars and 


The Liberty Lamp Co. Box 1217 apne S 


Get This FREE FREE 


5-Pass. 28 HP. Magnificent 


BUSH 
© Motorcar 
And the Agency for Your Territory 


Get a Car Free and qualify to make $3000 
to $5000 a ® eared yom up in the Automobile Busi- 
ness. A full details of this great 
Free Auto Offer. rite quick — before 





Pawo 














territory is taken. Address me like this H, 
Bus ent, 
BUSH MOTOR COLLEGE, Inc. 
DEPT. 1137 — BUSH BUILDING 


North Clark Street and Chicago Avenue, Chicage, lls, 


“MEYERS” STATIONARY 














Always Placed inside the ~- 
Ready for in the ary.  yrun 
‘dl = — " Rrovetes 
a Oats, Wheat or Ear- 
Corn, 50 


in three m minutes. 


vy 
buckets and chain. 
a” SOLD DIRECT TO 
THE FARMER. 


SET IN YOUR CRIB BEFORE YOU PAY 


Catalogue showing eight styles with Crib Plans 
which save you money, free. Write for it today. 




























CUP ELEVATOR jb: 








INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. sox 60 MORTON, ILL. 





FREE Xx e today for free estalog showing 
Admiral Hay Press Co. | Box 13 Kansas City, Mo. 
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RATION FOR LAYING HENS 

The following ration for laying hens, 
suggested by the West Virginia experi- 
ment station, is simple but furnishes the 
necessary nutrients in proper proportions. 
It is made up of foods grown on almost 
every farm. 

The grain mixture consists of corn, 
10 lbs.; wheat, 10 Ibs.; and oats, 5 Ibs. 
A dry mash is ‘made of % Ib. of charcoal; 
3 Ibs. cornmeal; 4 Ibs. bran; 5 Ibs. mid- 
dlings; 1 Ib. ground oats (sifted ;) 4 Ibs. 
meat scraps; and 1 tablespoonful of salt. 

The grain is fed in litter twice a day 
morning and evening. The mash is fed 
in & hopper which is open all day for the 
lighter conde and only during the after- 
noon for the heavier breeds. Green food 
is given once a day and grit and shell 
are supplied in hoppers. 

The fowls may be given all the skim- 
milk they will drink, in place of the meat 
seraps in the above Tation. 


THE AGE OF A GANDER 
“We have three geese and a gander 
~*y years old. This season we raised 
one gosling. Is this gander too old 
i A | would the one twee this 
at t to mate with these geese?’ 

—M. T, K Vt 

A gander may be used when he is one 
me inlhin gy Ayo Riedel edge» L. 
reeder as at two years of and for 
pelt my thereafter. ably the 
old gander has passed his prime and a 
IW peschie s two-year 8 austen’ lace. 
possible a two-year old gander should 
be procured in place of the one raised this 
season. Especially should this be done 
. AP is expected to maintain a flock of | gu 
ing geese. Better results will be! 
gen if the gander is placed with the 
geese several months before breeding time. 


A NATIONAL COMMUNITY CENTER 
Continued from Page 5 

bulletins from the state agricultural col- 
lege, and these found their way into the 
farm homes. A current events club was 
made a forum for those problems which 
confront the farmer. Experiences were 
interchanged, and knotty questions were 
referred to expert authority. The sons 
of these farmers met with their fathers 
and the novel initiation brought the boy 
and the man into closer relationships. 







The farm had suddenly become an 
ideal. The boys had been drifting in 
increasing num Bs the Thee on | a 


change was taking — 

for employment an Sead te it on igh 
farms. Wages were increasing a 
bit, and a forty-acre piece was the goal 
of the young man who had seen a vision 
of scientific agriculture. The church 
contended for adequate preparation. It 
directed the joung ple to graduate 
from the hig and finish their 
mn Bid wn hin in some institution 
where agriculture was playing an im- 
portant role. 

The church, as a community force, was 
really serving. It had no other mission. 
| It believed that in interesting itself in the 
farmer and his business, the farmer would 
reciprocate and eniertain sympathy and 
interest for the church. It practiced six 
days of the week that which it taught on 
Sunday. A community church is likely 
seer § in your community, and the force 
that is required to start its welcome service 
is a small company of determined men 
who believe in themselves and in their 
neighbors, and in the whole world. A 
community church is not medicine but a 
preventive against social disease. 
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This $585 Tractor 
Will Be Given Away 


You can become the owner of this $585 BULL 
TRACTOR without cost, asa result of afew weeks’ 


k in your own community, and Iwill 
Serene trelgnt. You may feel that you can't afford to 
bay a TRACTOR this season but if you live in the U. 
. A. youcan getone without cost. 
What this Wonderful Machine Does 
Delivers 25 H. P. at the belt; 10H. P. at the draw 
ber. and is adapted for farms of 80 acres and up. 
Travels faster than horses, and eats only when it works, 
Pulls oy seeders, harvesters. mowers, drills, discs, 
ds feed, saws wood, and doesstationery belt work 
Send me your = and obtownet og Veo au’s can't 
® great recuires 
i + he wie fied ont ~/ all about it. "y 
have already given away q t of these TRACTORS 
on my new easy wet you don't like my offer. 
you will be under no © bligation. 











Send Today for Informatien 
~ yy oy My ¢. Paul, Minn. 
Ret 
Name 
Postoffice. 

Sta’ 








BIG PROFITS 
No Capital Required 


erecting Perfection ConcreteStave Silos. 
The kind every farmer wants. Lasts for- 


ever. Requires no repairs. We'll set you 
up in the concrete stave silo business by 

pplying you with equipment necessary 

"fo business, No investment necessary 
ped our time. We take all the risk. 

From $2,000 to $5,000 easily made in one sea- 

son. No obligations unless you make money. 
Only one man in a town can secure our propos 
tion. If you want an opportunity to make bi 
money erecting our silos, write quick for f 
particulars. 


Perfection Concrete Stave Silo Co., 


616 Clapp Block, Des Moines, Iowa 








PATENTS WANTED 
Write for Our Four Books sent Free to any ad- 
dress. he it to invent comtalap. ‘ist of foventions 
wanted, $1,000,000 in prizes offered for hp 
also list of inventions needed on farms compiled from 
information sec’ ment of Agricul- 


ture. Gend for list of ot patent bags ith, with win do pare 
are 


Bre a 
oases table, ice We nenet r Seopa ubvertian 
te tained by us oo 
| ——— Gilnelfrs hee We 





























AYS TRIAL 
We will send the famous 

“VICTOR 61’ razor to yo yee Free for 80 
Days Trial. If you wish to bay then send us —— 


e TaZO d our guaran 
Socnee' bay, CrHE VICTOR 51” must sell itself, Send 


Money } postal and we will send razor at once. 
VICTOR RAZOR CO. 629 E. 46 Pl. Chicago 











Prepare For The AL SH With 


MO NTROSS META RE, uf NING and 
STORM PR OF re ae on your home, out-houses, silos 
and barns. Better and chea; than you ever had be 
or can ny where 
“Te book Feat Hoot Under tale soe hes. Faas 
on request. refunded. 
Benteose | Betal RoofingCompany, 3nd & “Ede Le. i Camden, Nd. 


PATENTS === 








Please mention Successful Farming | 
when writing to its advertisers. 
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advice. atarecye 
|, improvements and location, 


, COLLIE PUPS, Catalog FREE. Edwin Souder, Telford, Pa 
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Christmas Successful Farming 
Literally Crammed With Good Things 


{t will be a large, beautifully illustrated book of LOU pages, containing interesting, instructive, entertaining, 
and inspiring articles, stories and editorials for every member of the family—father, mother, and the boys and 


girls, 


Following are just a few of the many good things you will find in our December number. 


Special Christmas Articles and Features 


Vagi < Party 
ten interesting 


1 Christn 
[n this article 
explained. 


parlor magic tricks are 


Christmas Dinner Ideas 
Valuable suggestions for the Christmas dinner 


nings for the Tree 
( “a nts children can make. 


Vovel Way of Distributing Gifts 
A plan which adds interest and pleasure to the Christ- 


mas gifts. 
lunty Hopeful on Christmas Presents 
A bit of homely philosophy on the spirit of givine 


Delicious Holiday Candies 


Father's Christmas Surprise 

A delightful, homey Christmas story depicting father’s 
joys and sorrows during the Christmas season and the 
sacrifices he cheerfully makes in order that the other 
members of the family may be supplied with spending 
money at that time. 

Last Minute Gifts 

Suggestions for those who put off their Xmas Shopping 
until too late. 

Who Was Santa Claus? 

An explanation of the origin of Santa Claus and the 
different conceptions of him in the different countries. 


A Child's Christmas Par 
Tnteresting games for children. 


Christmas Customs Here and There 


, 1915 
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A number of valuable candy recipes. Christmas customs in different lands. 


Under a Robber System 
Telling How Price of Grain is Fixed by Gumblers 


By ALSON SECOR 

In this article Mr. Secor attempts to show the injustice to farmers because of the wholesale speculation in grain 
by Bos urds of Trade. Below are a few extracts from the article: 

“Supply and demand cut little or no figure. The price of grain is made by gamblers betting with one another 
on what the price will be in the future. Of course they resort to all the tricks of the trade to raise a dust for a 
purpose pe as chinch bugs, rust, smut, drouth,”’ etc. 

‘‘Where does the farmer come in on the deal? He doesn’t come in at all. He isn’t consulted. 
are not considered. His cost of production makes no difference to those who make the price of grain. 
is handed to him on a scoop shovel at the local elevator.” 

Don’t fail to read the entire article in our December number. 


The Farmer’s Business Office 
Need for it. Equipment, Supplies and Record Systems 


Up-to-date farmers provide themselves with an office in which to transact business deals and keep their farm 
records. If the merchant, doctor, lawyer, etc., have need of an office, why not the farmer? Farming is now con- 
sidered a real business, and a complex ‘business at that. If men in other lines of business, consider an office indis- 
pensable, why is it not highly important that the farmer have one? 

In this article H. L. Spooner explains the farmer’s need for an office, the best kind of equipment, desks, filing 
devices, a simple method of book-keeping, test and experiment records, office safe, typewriter, stationery and busi- 


ness forms, libr: ary, and card systems, etc. 
This is a very interesting and valu able article to those farmers who aspire to get out of the rut and really make 


The Foot and Mouth Controversy 


The foot-and-mouth disease has already cost this country over $10,000,000.00 and the end is not yet, for the 
second outbreak opens the way to another serious fight against this dread disease. In the December issue we 
will present both the government's and the other side of the controversy over the methods of handling the disease. 
You surely want to read both sides in, order to get a basis for your final opinion. 


Prof. R. K. Bliss Geo. W. Godfrey 

The many benefits of a Cooper ow Testing Many Hasan A of our older subscribers no doubt 
Association, and its relation to farming form feel that they are personally acquainted with Mr. Geo. 
the basis for an article by Pro . Bliss, Head of |W. Godfrey, whose Squibs from a Farmer’s Notebook, 
the Extension Department of wa State Agricul- have been appearing in almost every issue. Mr. God- 
tural College at Ames. Prof was the originator _frey is a practical farmer and livestock grower and his 
of this movement in Iowa ay nee is in position to —— article on the care and management of livestock 


authoritively should be read by every stock-man. 
ead Our Big 
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His interests 
The price 
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a success of farming. 


write 


December Number 


ove extra good artic 19 you will also find in December Successful Farming our regular 
such as Inside News From Washington by Herman B. Walker, Our Junior Farmers, 
‘rs, Squibs From a Farmer’s Notebook, Pattern Department, Home Amusements, Points 
» Department, etc., in addition to our strong editorials and general articles on agriculture, 
livestock, dairy, poultry, etc. 
above this paragraph, indicates that your subscription to Successful Farming has expired 
A Red A YTOW or that it is about to e xpire. If your time is out, or if it soon will be out, or if you are 
not now a subscriber, by all means subscribe at once so that you will be sure to receive our splendid Christmas 
If your subscription is paid several months in advance, we will extend your time accordingly so you will 





In addition to all tl 
interesting departmey 
Our Young House 
on Etiquette, Vet 
breeding and feec 


MN 
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number. 
receive the full benefit of your money. 


Use the coin card we have placed in this copy of your magazine for your convenience, or send money order, 
bank draft, postage _ amps, pe — al check, or pin a dollar bill to the coin-card. I'll give you credit for an extra 
year if you will send another subscription with yours. 


Rn] SUCCESSFUL FARMING Pre 








cre <)} E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher, Des Moines, Iowa 
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-LETTERS AND COMMENT 


This 4 rtment of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. None 
of the views herein exp: our subscribes 











are necessarily our views. We not ask to 
agree with them or with us. We will ish as 
many reasonable tetters as our space permik. 





LIKES OUR MUSIC SCHEME 

We have tried some of your advertisers and 
found them O. K. Won't you please print the little 
red hearts on some other page? When I use them 
I must cut them out and that spoils reading matter. 
It makes me cross to have the book spoiled. 

The covers are fine and the music coupon ir so 
much better than taking room to print music. 
Keep up the funn page for by them we can laugh 
and grow fat.—Mrs. J. H. L., Pa. 

MAKES A SUGGESTION 

I would like to suggest that you make a sup -le- 
ment once a year; that is, have one of the me k 
eover pictures enlarged, as they are more natural 
than anything I have ever seen. They are well 
wi —. subscription price and charge for same. 
—T. R., Pa. 


A DYNAMITE WARNING 

I notice on ge e twenty-six, September number, 
farmer F. A. Kuhn, N. Y., in writing about plant- 
ing trees, says to “tamp” the dynamite. There is 
nothing could be more dangerous and nothing 
more unnecessary. Dynamite does not need to be 
tamped. Just put sand or loose dirt on it, but do 
nottamp. A man in our neighborhood blew off his 
head doing that. Tell your readers, it may save 
some lives.—J. K. Y., Pa. 


A WELCOME GUEST 

There is no more welcome guest in our home than 
your very valuable journal, and I would miss it if 
anything should happen that would deprive me of 
receiving it. I would be glad to know when the 
“Professor” will get busy in the columns of 8. F.? 
His lectures were worth ten times the cost of two 

— subscription to the magazine—J. M. F., 
id. 

Comment: We hope to obtain an article from 
the “Professor” for an early issue.—Editor. 


TAKES A CRACK AT SANTA 

We have taken 8S. F. for a number of years and 
like it because the articles are nearly all so sensible. 
But there is one thing which you have never men- 
tioned and I have never seen it mentioned in any 
paper. I refer to the deception so generally prac- 
ticed upon children at Christmas time. It is sup- 
posed to be the season of good will toward one 





another and yet people create in the minds of their | 


children an imaginary teing called Santa Claus, 
and then develop all the good will toward that 
supposed being. It merely deceives the child and 
when it diseovers, with more or less regret, that it 
has been deceived in this case, it is only natural 
that it should be more suspicious in the future. 
How much more sensible to leave out the Santa 
Claus hoax and develop the good will toward the 
real givers of the gifts. It will save children the 
disappointment of finding out that there is no 
Santa Claus.—H. 8, Addison, Ohio. | 

Comment: Mr. Addison raises a point much in 
dispute. Do you agree with him or do you differ? 
Let us have your comment on this letter so as to 
publish some of the views in our December Bulletin. 
—Editors. 


WANTS ARMED PROTECTION 

I hope you are right in advocating disarmament, 
but I fail to see why we should just now, unless we 
can get the balance of the world to join us in the 
move. It seems to me, it would be an indirect 
way of murder and suicide on this nation's part to 
lay down arms while other nations build up their 
armies and navies. For instance, look back at our 
forefathers who had war forced on them. If they 
had not fought, we today would have t een slaves 
to the foreign countries as our forefa were at 
that time. 

Now, Mexico has given us a trial almost unbear- 
able, also Germany would not have given up to us 
had not she feared our straight shooters. 

If universal disarmament comes, then I am great- 
ly for it. Let us protect against those who wish to 
qoowar us and our families —L. Y., Mont. 


LIKES OUR ATTITUDE 

Your paper is the only one with backbone enough 
to stand out for peace. We farmers are not hunting 
for war. This hollering for war because some of our 
worst citizens go in the war zone is nonsense, about 
like a child putting its hands in some one’s fire, 
then wanting its parents to smash the stove.— 
M. 8. K., N. M. 


FAVORS CARPENTRY ARTICLES 

In your September issue I note that you invite 
correspondence on the question of a page for car- 
pentry. Wouldsay that such a devoted to the 
use of tools be very b cial to old and 
young. I know from my own experience that it 
would help many a farmer and his boys on the farm. 
Nothing is better than a small shop and a few tools 
onthe farm. On rainy and wet days a person can go 
to his shop and do ever so many things in the repair 
line, and a few d instructions would help out 
wonderfully. 8. F. is the best farm paper I take, 
gad I am always looking for it when about due.— 


yo 
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DON’T LIKE THEIR LOOKS 

_I once had a notion to quit all farm papers. 
Since the autos are in existence it makes a person 
tired of er) at the pictures of the infernal 
machines.—G. L. Y., Pa. 


WE HOPE WE CAN HELP 
I am a reader of your 8. F. paper and will be as 
long as it is as as it is now = I hardly think 
st could be any better. It is unbeatable in its true 
stories and besides it is as clean as it ought to be. 
All the members of the house have a welcome word 


for 8. F. 

T have lived on a rented farm and could never fix 
it up as 8. F. advises a man, so I took into consider- 
ation to buy a farm and take 8. F. as a direction to 
fix up » number one farm.—A. G. M., Pa. 


THINKS BERMUDA GRASS VALUABLE 

I notice in your September issue of 8. F., a piece 
entitled ““‘Wants no Bermuda ‘Grass’’ by E. £. of 
Ala., attacking 8. A. Mitchell (Bermuda Mitchell) 
of Oklahoma. I want to say that Bermuda grass is 
not a pest in Oklahoma. It is one of the finest pas- 
ture grasses that we have. The only trouble is that 
it will rot spread fast enough here this far north 
' (Comanche Co.) southern Oklahoma. 

Sermuda grass may be a pest in Alabama, but 
not here. I did not see the piece written by 8. A. 
Mitchell, but do not think that he could over esti- 
mate the usefulness of Bermuda very much as an 
Oklahoma pasture r=. 

The piece by W. A. 8. of South Dakota about hits 
the nail on the head. Why should this nation be 
plunged into war because a few idiotic venturesome 
people wish to endanger their lives and the neutral- 
ity_of their country? 

The letter by A. G. M. of Texas is certainly out 
of place. I do not see how any fair minded man 
could be so unfair to our brave and courageous 
president, Mr. Wilson. The statement that the 
president is a fter by A. G. M. is unworthy of a 
zen and the filthiest of tommyrot.—C. 8. F., 


FINDS A USE FOR BERMUDA GRASS 

I see where a man condemns Burmuda grass. He 
is right about the pest, as there is lots of it here. 
It is the finest thing for putting on dams or fills 
to keep them from washing cut, as when once 
started, it cannot be killed out and will hold the 
earth from washing. That is all the good it will do. 

I think 8. F. is a paper every one ae in 
their home. As soon as mine comes, the dren 
get the cover, so it helps all.—I. W., La. 


GERMAN GIVES HIS VIEWS 

For your article “National Defense”’ on 
seven of the October issue, you deserve a high 
compliment. ‘ 4 

In your expression, “We will have war scares 
because private profits are ,” you are right; 
and the way you want to build up your national 
defenses you are also right, beeause we should build 
from the bottom up and not from the top down. 

You may consider me a naturalized citizen, but 
that is not the case. I was born here in 1852 and I 
consider a citizen who will make his honest expres- 
sions before a war is a better citizen than he who 
only considers his country right or wrong under all 
circumstances. rm , 

I am Pro-German in my feeling but I have not 
bought a single German war bond, nor will I buy 
one, as it is my firm conviction that all countries en- 
£ in war should not be supplied with food, war 
and other pupolies:; and of course, in this, cash is 
also included. Any nation which is engaged in 
war should stand upon its own resources and this is 
where the great trouble will come in with the present 
loan as this will be spent within sixty Gaye or at the 
utmost, ninety days, then the allies want stil! 
more and it is only a question of time that it will 
involve us in war, and this we certainly should 
avoid.—J. B., Iowa. 


SAVED FOR THE FARM 
I would no more think of go without 8. F. 
than I would of doing without ood. For 8. F. isa 
good moral food for the mind. every of 


each copy. I am a junior farmer and am 15 years 
old. J was crazy to go to the city before I read 8. F. 
When I read the different stories of city life by men 


that knew, I no longer wanted to go to the crowded 


city to spend my hfe. 

Mr. Meredith, I wish to thank you for that favor 
you did me when you sent. me a sample copy_of 
8. F., two yearsago. I could not help but subscribe 
when I read the first copy through. az" 

I hope you will print this in Our Bulletin, it may 
save some other good country boys.—Bryan Smith, 
Tex 


ONE OF THE FAMILY 

Herewith, you wi llfind a three year renewal to 
my subscription to your valuable, or I should say 
indispensable paper, for it is so to me. I simply 
can't spare it, for it has become a member of the 
family, so to speak, and we all give it a joyous wel- 
come when it makes its monthly visit.—Chas. 
Peterson, Ind. 


FAVORS EMBARGO ON MUNITIONS 

I am one of your many subscribers and enjoy you. 
paper very much. The first article read is the one 
entitled “Our Bulletin.” In your September issue 
is an article written by a gentleman who signs him- 
lf A. G. W. of Texas. While it may not be the 

policy to speak a person's mind, still I ee 
agree with the writer of that article, If you will 
look back over hi » you will see that 
has always put, or endeavored to put it over on the 








|for the civilian population. 


is owing to the fact t our chief executives were 
true-blue Sa maghns = ene the U. 8. 
ev minute an one who r the pa will 
admit that fect. es 
England declares a sweeping blockade on Ger- 
many, even to the exclusion of foodstuffs destined 
ppl Our neutrality is a 
huge joke. Our ministers and others gather in our 
churches on Sunday and pray for peace and on 
Monday a vessel or two leaves our shores loaded 
with arms and ammunition to keep the war a 
going. If President Wilson and Congress would 
put an em on materials of war, the great 
gentlest would be over in a short time.—C. H. W., 


a. . 


ATTENTION, ROAD DRAGGERS 

Would you mind asking all of your road ing 
readers who can grade a flat earth road with a 

low and a King split-log-drag, to write to you? 

hey might, if they will, tell you how many years 
they have been using a drag, and what length they 
think is best for a drag. 

Those who answer will help the cause of better 
4 and will confer a favor on me.—D. Ward 

ing. 

Comment: We can use affirmative answers only; 
people who have not sufficient experience or skall 
to put up @ grade are not expected to testify.— 

tor. 


HAD TO BE SHOWN 

My old friend Jeff was an old-timer, very strongly 
prejudiced against spraying fruit trees. I had an 
old apple tree, a seedling that grew by the public 
highway; it had not borne much g fruit. One 
day my tenant and I were spraying the orchard and 
having some material left, we applied it to the old 
tree. We were picking peaches, and our old friend 
came along and hollered down to my tenant 
“Sam, what happened that old tree out the ro: 
there. I have been riding along under it all my life 
and never saw saris but knotty, gnarly, worth- 
less apples on it, but this year it has vy Bee red 
apples on it. Something must have happened it, 
what was it?” When he learned what had been 
done, it startled him and so shattered his prejudices 
against spraying that he took the first opportunity 
to buy himself a spray pump, and ever since 
on spraying s.—T. Armstrong, 

0. 


Two year a on | cdoataed ter tome anal 

0, 1 subscri or your excellent 
paper till —\, 44 I said that would see me to 
my finish. At the same time I grafted some wild 
apple and _ trees, that grow in such profusion 
on the hills hereabout, in the assurance that I should 
never eat their fruit, and the same applies to some 
peaches and pears planted at the same time. At 
this date I am such a lively corpse that I am going 
to send you $1 for seven years. 

I have eaten fruit from all of my trees this fall. 1 
always think we owe it the next generation to plant 
fruit trees that we may never taste the crop of, in 
return for the fruit we have enjoyed from others 
planting. 





Long may you wave; there’s never a copy that 
isn’t worth a dollar.—James Fullerton, Ore. 


: STRONG FOR PEACE 

I simply cannot keep still any longer. The letter 
from A. G. -. Texas, thoroughly aroused me. 
How any right thinking Christian man can harbor 
such sheuphtat a eur to me. To my way of 
thinking the citizens of the United States should go 
down on their knees and thank God for such a cool 
headed, sane thinking man as Woodrow Wilson for 
a leader at this time. 

I wonder if A. G. M. stcpped to consider how 
small the number of lives, American lives, I mean. 
have been lost compared with the lives that would 
be lost if we enter into this terrible war, to say 
nothing of the ooiiering it would cause. People 
who want to be safe should stay away from the 
a» ye and polities should not enter in. 


BIRTHDAY GOOD WISHES 

As TI am one of your new subscribers and readers, 
I endorse the department of carpentry in each issue 
as in your Septemver issue. I think the 8. F. maga- 
zine is one of the most complete, instructing, and 
cleanest reading material I have ever read. 

Having caught the Successful spirit of uplift and 
helpfulness, I heartily congratulate 8S. F., Mr. E. T. 
Meredith, and those in his employ, who have made 
this magazine the thirteenth year link of the endless 
chain of success and may . Meredith see each 
and every year be more and more successful for his 
striving.—R. C. W., Md. 

WANTS STORIES 

I think S. F. one of the best papers of its class 
published. It seems to me that a good story by 
some good author would be of unusual interest to a 
great many, as some like a little fiction or historical 
romance to the winter evenings that are coming 
on.—R. B. x. Pa. 
Comment: On page 64 of this issue is an excel- 
lent story and our December issue will contain a 
Christmas story that al] will enjoy.—Editors. 


Your paper is sure a fine farming paper to follow. 
My family, which consiste of four including my- 
self, all like this paper. 

Please put in all the good information on poultry 





raising you_can, and my son says add a little on 
trapping. -iare. B. W. 


U.8._ The reason why she has not succeeded before 
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LEAVES DROPPING FROM 
BEGONIAS 

The reason begonia leaves drop off so 
readily is due to the difference in tem- 
perature. At night the temperature is 
lower than during the day, oe to succeed 
with begonias the temperature should 
remain nearly as high during the night 
as in the day time. This of course is in 
most instances rather difficult to have. 
A cool draft on the plants will cause the 
leaves to drop, and when the foliage is 
examined it looks to the inexperienced as 
if nothing was wrong with the plant. 

Foliage drops from begonias sometimes 
because the earth is kept too wet. The 
begonia requires considerable water but 
it must be given very gradually. If the 
soil should become quite dry and it is 
thought best to soak the earth about the 
roots, it should be done in the morning, 
and care should be taken not to allow the 
room to become too cool at night. A 
temperature from 55 to 70 degrees is 
best. Many houses are so arranged as to 
allow the mercury to go lower, and still 
not freeze or injure some other plants. 

The fact is, begonias are difficult to 
grow without leaf dropping. The loss of 
foliage will not kill the plants, but it is 
rather unpleasant to have this trouble. 
Watch the temperature, and do not over- 
water.—J. T. “ 

KENILWORTH IVY 

Persons desiring to secure a very pleas- 
ing, as well as a dainty little climbing or 
hanging vine for either pot or basket, 
should turn their attention to the Kenil- 
worth Ivy. This is a great success in most. 
homes. Hot air heat is not the best as a 
rule for this vine, although it has been 
grown very nicely where such heat is in use. 
It will grow in either sun or shade, or in 
part of each, but it is more successful in 
the shade where the sun never reaches it. 
It makes a fine thrifty growth, and will 
produce a wonderful profusion of delicate 
foliage, little blue flowers. 

It is suitable for a north porch or ver- 
anda where such is in a dark nook in a 
shaded street. In winter it will do best in 
a northern exposure, and I feel sure those 
who grow it will be delighted with it. The 
soil required is not necessarily very rich, 
as ordinary garden loam will produce 
a fine growth. I would advise placing a 
little sand in the soil to keep it from be- 
coming hard, especially when the earth 
iries out after heavy watering. The use 
f sand for pot soil is nearly always advis- 
able. It makes the soil more easily pene- 
trated by the tiny root fibers, and if the 
earth has to be removed for any reason, 
all the roots will not be broken off.— 
1TT 


DIGGING AND STORING CANNA 
BULBS 

Canna plants should have one fairly 
severe freeze before the bulbs are dug. 
This cuts the tops down and ripens the 
bulbs well. A few days of drying weather 
will wither the frozen tops and they can 
be easily removed, but this should not 
be done until you are ready to dig the 
bulbs, for the tops act as a protection 
should the weather turn colder. 

Before digging, cut the tops down to 
within six inches of the ground. If you 
have not already labeled them, do so 
before digging them, for it is very easy to 
mix them afterward. If the varieties are 
mixed so that you have to see the blooras 
to be able to label, this work will need 
to be done before frost. The label can be 
written and fastened to the base of a 
stalk so it will not be removed when the 
tops are cut. The labeling is important 


for you want to know the colors before 
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planting in the spring, and if every clum 
is labeled you will not get them mixed. 
Dig carefully so as not to bruise the 
outside bulbs for these are the best ones. 
Cannas send out two shoots from the base 
of each blooming stalk as it pushes above 
the ground, and these push out to one 
side and in their turn grow upward, send- 
ing out two other eyes. ‘These young 
tubers with the eye just ready to push 
upward are the finest bulbs for potting. 





The tubers that have grown considerable 
will make good bulbs But they are larger 
and not so easily handled as a usual thing. 
A single clump or a clump that has plenty 
of room to develop has a row of these 
young bulbs all around it, and sometimes 
they extend three or four inches beyond 
the stalks that have grown through the 
surface. These should be uninjured by 
the digging, so the digger must start well 
back from the clump. Where the clumps 
are crowded the bulbs will intermingle 
some, and digging without injury is almost 
impossible, but dig as carefully as possible. 

Canna bulbs do not like exposure to 
the air during winter, so as much soil 
should be taken up with the clump as can 
be done. If the soil is a little wet it will 
hold to the roots better. Canna roots 
are thickly matted, so they will hold the 
soil very well. This soil should be kept 
on them all winter to prevent drying up 
and withering. 

A cellar is a good place to keep the 
bulbs if it is warm enough so there is no 
danger of freezing. The clumps should be 
placed on the floor and as close together 
as possible, and the tubers that are un- 
covered should be covered with soil. Do 
not let the soil get dust dry during the 
winter or the bulbs will dry too much. 
[ have seen all the life dried out of them 
this way. Keep the soil a little moist, 
but not wet enough so the bulbs will 
start growth. 

Never divide the bulbs until you are 
ready to plant in the spring, for these 
bulbs do not take kindly to being kept 





after they are separated from the clump. 
They will lose vitality rapidly when ex- 
posed to the air or kept in unless they 
are attached to the parent root.—L. H. C. 
SUCCESS WITH CUTTINGS 

To succeed in growing cuttings from 
current, gooseberry, grape, and other 
shrubs and trees, the cuttings should be 
taken any time during autumn or winter 
while the wood is dormant. The well- 








formed, healthy shoots should be cut 
from eight to twelve inches long with a 
smooth clean cut, and containing buds 
near the cut end which should the 
lower end. 

Tie these in small bundles of about a 
dozen cuttings, and keep in clean, moist 
sand in the cellar until spring has advanced 
somewhat. Plant them in rows in the 
garden until they have made a year’s 
growth, when they may be given a per- 
manent location. 

The cuttings should be more than half 
buried in the sand during the winter 
and should stand in an upright position. 

Cuttings from a number of trees will 
grow if treated in this manner, but they 
are not as apt to grow as the cuttings 
from smaller growths. 

Roses are easily grown in this manner, 
and the varieties will come the same as 
the parent bush.—J. T. T. 


AN OIL CAN STOPPER 

When your oil can is lacking a stopper, 
try the following. In place of sticking a 
potato on the spout, take a brass cartridge 
shell of the right caliber to fit the ut 
tightly. Remove the primer and colans 
the primer hold with the shank of a file. 
The hole should be large enough to h 
a leather shoe string through. ‘Tie a knot 
in the end in the shell and also one just 
outside the base of the shell. This pre- 
vents the string from slipping either way. 
Fasten the other end of the string to a 
bail loop.—V. L. D. 
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An old lady, 72 years of age 
who suffered for many years 
and was absolutely helpless, 
found relief thru the Shel- 
don Method. A man who 
was helpless, unable to rise 
'j from his chair, was riding 
horseback and Playing tennis 
within a year. A little child, 
paralyzed, was playing about 
the house after wearing a 
Sheldon Appliance 3 weeks. 
We have successfully treated 
more than 20,000 cases in the past 14 years. 
. . 
30 Days’ Trial 
At Our Risk 
We will prove its value in your 
own case. There is no reason 
why you should not accept our 
offer. The photographs show 
how light, cool, elastic and 
easily adjustable theShel- f. 
don Appliance is— how 
d from the old 
torturous plaster, } 
or steel jackets. . 
Every sufferer with a 
eakened or deformed jy 
spine owes it tohimself to 
investigate Gonuany- 
e within reach of all. 
Send for Our Free Book : 
If you will describe the case it 
will aid us in giving you defi- —£ = 
nite information a ; 
PHILO SURT MFG. co. : 
288 ilith Street, Jamestown, WN. Y. 


Agents $60 a Week 


We want ny Agents to travel by auto 
m and introduce our 


300 Candie Power Outdoor 
Lamp and Safety Lantern 


Burns kerosene. Can't explode. Burns 15 
hours on one filling ‘ind-proof, rain- 
prest, Dapgsee. For farmers, hucksters, 


jum alrymen, pere 








t once, 


















every body needs it. 


teamsters, 
This FR 





We furnish each ematve with an automobile 
ABSOLUTELY FREE. Thisis no selling contest where 
one n wins. peg peey, can ct this free auto. 
WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS. 
THOMAS MFG, 0O., 107! East Street, OAYTON, OHIO 


DON'T Pay Two PRICES 


HOOSIER: Hance. FREE 
To try in 











own home fur 
reigut paid by us, Send it back at our 
expense if you do not want to keep it. You can 

the at actual factory prices. Are 
heavily made of the highest grade selected 
material, b iful or i and 
finish, with impr that y 
surpass soyths ever produced. The 
Bon tn the World. Guaranieced for Years 
by & Two Million Dollar Bond. You can 
save enough on 8 single Hoosier Stove to 
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sary. Exclusive 
Write poe 
SUNSHINE GAFETY LAMP CC 


701 Factory Bidg., Kansas City, 


LIGHT CO., 66 Clare 
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Shirts and Neckties by Mail 


for less than you pay for shirts alone 
On receipt of $2 and 15c postage with 
name and address of five friends, we 
send a box of 3 DURO shirts and a 
handsome necktie by parcel post. 


DURO Shirts are guaranteed to wear six months 
without fading, shrinking or ripping, or new shirts free 
Made of fine white percale shirting fabric with narrow 
stripes of biue, black and lavender. One shirt of each 
color to the box. Cutinthe popular coat style, cuffs 
attached, hand laundered and very fashionable. Stand- 
ard sizes 14 te 17, sleeves 33 or 35. Neckties are navy 
biue, black and lavender. Take your choice. The shirts 
would cost you a dollar a piece and you would get no | 

uarantee of wear. The tie would cost 50c. Illustrated | 
fiterat ure on request, but save time by sending $2 biil 


and 15¢ postage today with size and five names, for if | hung loose and fluffy, and that takes closet 
room—lots of it. 


all the goods are not satisfactory on arrival we w'll 
gladly refund your money. Highest bank references. 


GOODELL & 00., Room 74, 158 E. 34th St., New York 


THE FARMER’S FRIEND 


Secured at wonderfully low price and 
always ready for the repair work isthis 











includes a strong, vise up to 4 1-2 inches, 4 inch jaw; 
pipe vise up to 1 1-2inch pipe; two speed drill press; 
substantial anvil; there speed grinding wheel 5 inches | 
X 1 inch, eutting hardie, etc. Weighs, boxed, 90 lbs 
Complete only $12.50. With it you can keep your farm 
equipment, automobile, etc.in good working order— 
save time and money. Get one from your dealer or 
send $2.00 and pay balance when shipment arrives. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY, 
228 No. La Salle Street, Chicago, Il. 








in the 
Nation’s GARDEN Spot 3 


VIRGINIA, North and South CAROLINA 7 | 
GEORGIA, ALABAMA and FLORIDA 


Land i bly cheap, and soil and climate just 
night for onan dening, fruit wowine. poultry, live stock, 
dairying and general farming. 


ATLANTIC COAST | 
LINE RAILROAD | 


Information and descriptive literature free. 
cereee 
. & 1. Agent, 
Wilmington, N.C. J . Fla 
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[GOOD LANDS ,3!°°3. 


BOGALUSA, home of the largest saw millin the 
world. Cut over pine lands are for sale close to this 
town. Can be bought tor $10 an acre, easy terms 
. 4% interest. You can raise stock and engage in 
genera! farming—your boys can work in the town. 
{ Locatedin Ozone Belt. Building materials advanced 
to assistin improving your farm to extent of four 
times cash payments. Write, GREAT SOUTHERN LUS- 
i BER CO., Dept. C. L., P. 0. Box 528, BOGALUSA, LA. 


———-—_—_—_————oanwnr—= 
Juaker City Feed Mills 
> Grind corn and cobs, Seed. 
\\the market 49 years. Hand 


Wilbur McCoy, Desk C 
A. &I. Agent. 


















and power. 23 styles. $3.80 
to $40. F AL. Write 
for catalog and farm 
chinery a 


t.-T 8731-89 Filbert St., Phila- 
ja, Pa. pt. BE 8706-09 8. 
Ashland Ave., Lilinois 














GRAPE. VINES (hoc Vic. Sie Ziverd 
to any place in U. S, by Parcel Post, Moores ly 

Brighton, Detaware, . Concord, Pocklington and t 
Re Goos ita same price. Send us a list of what 





you want e>d we w>!l quote best price on trees “ 
W. ROSS COMPANY, Centralia, Illinois 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


house coy supplied with closets. 
they should — 
hang suits without crowding. 


closet down stairs at the front entry. 
This takes care of the overcoats, rain coats, 
umbrellas and rubbers of the visitors, and 
the best coats of the family. 
big closet near the back entry takes care 
of the working clothes, overalls, ete. This 
one should be well aired and lighted for it | 
will be in constant use. 


kitchen where the women can hang their 
aprons, bonnets, etc., and in this closet 
can 
Such a closet is generally possible under 
the stairway, but if space has to be allowed 
for that alone, it is space well used. 


more big closets, especially large if women 
or girls occupy the rooms. Women do not 


¢ 4: nS 4 
— ow J 
= t “E « A ¢ LESOTD 4 


BUILDING HINTS—CLOSETS 
Happy is the woman who lives in a 
And 
be big ones, big enough to 


There should be a coat and umbrella 


Another 





There should be a small closet in the | 


be kept the shoe blacking outfit. 


Every bedroom should have one or 


like to have their nice dresses jammed | 
into a trunk or closet. They want them 





By running strips around the inside of 
the closets about as high as one can easily 
reach, shelves can be placed in each closet | 
for hats. Better than hooks to hang suits | 
on is the coat hanger that has a crook in | 
the stem allowing the coat collar to hang 
naturally on the hanger. One hanger will 
hold more than one garment but by having | 
a galvanized pipe run from end to end of 
the closct, a multitude of coat hangers | 
can be thus hung in a very compact way 
and yet of easy access to any suit without 
taking down any other garment. You 
have seen how the clothing merchant or 
cleaner does this in modern shops. 

Of course every house should have a lin- 
en closet—a small one for table linen down 
stairs near the dining room, if there is not 
ample room in a cupboard. But upstairs 
there is need of a big linen closet for bed- 
ding, towels, etc. If this is accessible from 
the hall, all the better. This keeps all 
bedding out of the clothes closets, bureaus 
and boxes. 

The average architect and builder does 
not consider closets worthy of his atten- 
tion. Closets are put in just to fill the 
waste places—and are small and in out of 
the way places, when in fact they are the 
most important rooms of the modern 


| house. Therefore, insist that they be large 


plentiful, and properly placed. The 
women folks will call you blessed.—A. 8. 


CUSTODY OF CHILDREN 
“When a child is placed in a public 


| school and some one takes that child out, 


can they deprive the child of writing to its 

arents, as long as it wrote to them when 
it was in school and they never wrote any- 
thing to the child to discourage it?” —J. T., 
Minn. 

Parents are entitled to the custody and 
communication with their children unless 
some other person has been legally award- 
ed the custody, on account of unfitness 
of the parents, and any person who inter- 
feres with correspondence between parent 
and child, except where a court has denied 
the parent the right of custody, renders 


/himself legally liable to the parent.— 
|A.L. H.S 


. . «We 


A rope with a noose in it is somewhat 
cheaper to tie an animal with than a 
good halter, but if the noose happens to 
slip, or the animal gets into some unusual 
position which draws the rope tight 
enough to choke the animal to death, the 


halter proves a whole lot cheaper in the | 


end. 


Nashville, Chattanoogo & St. Louis Ry. 


| 
| 
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(Trade Mark Reg. No. 94746). 
—saws clean and smooth, 
does not crack or break, al- 
ways lies flat, does not shrink 
or warp, can be papered 
without any misgivings. 

Give the credit for these 
and other strong Compo- 
Board features to the wood 
core construction, and look 
for the wood core when you 
buy, if you want to be sure 
of getting the genuine. 

Write for sample piece 


and book of original home 
interior suggestions, 


The 
Compo-Board Co,, 


4302 Lyndale Ave. N., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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A Promising Region 


The Territory Traversed by the 





in the states of Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama 
and Georgia yields bountifully of practically 
all known agricultural products and live stock. 

Farm lands that will produce from four to six 
tons of Alfalfa, from thirty tosixty bushels of corn, 
twenty to thirty bushels of wheat, twenty-five to 
forty bushels of oats, barley, etc., two tons of hay 
and one thousand to fifteen hundred pounds of 
tobacco, per acre, grass and pasture lands that will 
provide for a maximum number of live stock eight 
to ten monthsin the year, may be purchased in 
this section at approximately one-fourth the cost of 
similar landsin the Northern, Eastern and West- 
ern states. For illustrative and instructive 
literature, address, 


L. P. BELLAH, GENERAL AGENT 
Department B. Nashville, Tennessee 














with this common sense 
farm ditcher and road 
“Scradcr. No wheels or 
levers. Nothing to get out 


of fix. Simple—Practical. 


machines. Does same 
‘rite for full informa- 


Ten 

days’ 

trial. 

Money-back 
arantes. 


*rice only one-fourth of bi 
4! work. Soon pays for itself. 


tion and introductory proposition. 


sbore Ditcher&GraderCo.inc. Boa802 Owensboro, Ky. 


Like YOU, Who Want To Make 
A Year, or More 


a 
a good, live man 
to nend-2 spt 


_ ti ur locality. aay 
i ny 7 . 

*°"MORDEN REAL ESTATE ScHOoL 
235 ‘ i 


J inne Mina. 
a 
Threshing Proble 
Threshes cowpeas and soy beans 
Solved 





t now in your 
forus. No 





from the mown vines, wheat, oats, 
rye and barley. A perfect combi- 
nation machine. Nothing like it. ‘‘The machine 
I have been looking for, for 20 years,’’ W. F. 
Massey. _ “It will meet every demand,” H. A. 
Morgan, Director Tenn. Exp. Station. Booklet 25 
free. KOGER PEA & BEAN THRESHER CO. 
MORRISTOWN, TENN. 
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The Father of His Country made 


His Fortune on His Farm 
George Washington, Farmer 


By PAUL LELAND HAWORTH 
allustrated with photographs , facsimiles of documents, etc, 18 
mo Cloth, $1.60 nét. Atall Booksellers , or sent on approval by 

TIE ROLBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers 
Maza Park, Indlanapolis, Indiana 
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LESSON IN 


By LEMUEL L. DeBRA 


O, ho, hol 


A 
What a 


H scrawl! 


Looks like a sick 
hen with dirty 
feet stumbled 
across this enve- 
lope! | wonder—”’ 

Harry Parker, 
a young fellow 
about sixteen, 
whose muscular 
build and tanned 


face spoke lainly 
of the | mpescr 
looked over the 
speaker’s shoulder 
and his eyes 
flashed with 
sudden anger 
The le tier being 


‘*Parker, [ want to ax 
quietly and with evid 


ridiculed was for 
him; and it was 
addressed in the 
pitifully poor handwriting he knew so 
well. With a quick move he snatched the 
envelope from the other’s hands. 

‘“‘That’s my letter!’ he ground out in a 
chokey voice. “And that writing you 
laughed at is my mother’s. Don’t you 
dare—”’ 

“Oh, ex-c-u-e-e muh!” broke in the 
other in a mocking voice. “I couldn’t 
read the horrible scribbling, so didn’t 
know the letter was for you. And, of 
course, | didn’t know it was from your 
old lady.” 

The hallway of the Brookville Business 
College resounded with the tramp of 
many feet as the classes, just beginning 
the winter term, passed in more or less 
lisorder from their study rooms to their 
tive recitation rooms. Harry and 
several others had stopped at the letter 
rack in the hall to get their mail. He had 
just started to business school and this 
was the first morning that a letter had come 
from his mother. The shakey scrawl had 
attracted the attention of a rough looking 
student named Pearson, who was ap- 
parently a few years older than Harry. 
Stung by Pearson’s sharp ridicule, and 
angered by the flippant way he alluded 


resp 


| ' } “T should say so!”’ came erg & poms 
to “the old lady,” Harry’s quick temper!reply. He was thinking of buckwheat 


got the better of his judgment. Quick 
as a flash his hand shot out and the broad, 
open palm, hard as a board from rough 
outdoor work, landed on Pearson’s mouth 
with a resounding slap. 

The big fellow staggered back with an 
involuntary gasp of pain and surprise. 
For a moment he stared at Harry in 
amazement, while other students, scenting 
a fight, began crowding around. Then, | 
raising his clenched fists, he started for 
Harry with an angry imprecation. 

No sooner had Harry landed that slap 
on Pearson’s face, than he regretted his 
act. While he felt that the big fellow 





PENMANSHIP 


the busy hours that 
followec ? he saw 
nothing of Pearson 
and soon forgot all 
about him. At 
noon he hastened 
home to his board- 
ing house, scram- 
bled up the stairs 
to his roo and 
tore open the letter. 

It was not a very 
long letter and the 
boy, hungry for 
news from home, 
ran through it 
quickly. Then 
he settled down in- 


to his chair and 
read it all over 
again. It told of 


logize to you,” he said 


u the things dearest 
ent sincerity. 


to his heart; of the 
horses and the 
| cows, the pigs, and Harry’s own chickens; 
}of the rabbits brother Dave had- shot 
after the last snowstorm, and of the play 
they were going to give at the schoolhouse, 
|and how they missed Harry, who had al- 
| ways taken such active interest in those 
| affairs. 








“Well, I must draw this to a close,” 
ithe letter finished, “and mix up the 
| buckwheat for pancakes in the morning. | 
Of course, I don’t need to mix up half so | 
| much since you have left, still I wish you | 
were going to be with us for breakfast. | 
But then I mustn’t write such things to 
make you homesick. Take good care of 
yourself, Harry. Keep your feet warm | 
and dry these days, and don’t study too 
hard because —” 

The door was flung open and Harry’s 
roommate, Tom Wharton, hurried in, 
stamping his feet and rubbing his hands. 

“Whew, but it’s cold!’ he exclaimed, 
| tossing off his coat and hat. “Almost as 

cold as that oatmeal the landlady dished 
| up for us this morning, eh? Say, Harry, 
| wouldn't it be fine to put your feet under 
your mother’s table again and get some- 
thing good for a fellow to eat!” 





cakes with real maple syrup. 

Tom poured some water into the basin 
and began sousing his face and hands. 
“Heard you had a fight with that rough- 
neck Pearson.” he spluttered. “What 
about it?” 

The other told him what had occurred. 

“Good for you!” cried Tom. “Swatted 
him right on his sassy mug, eh? Gosh, 
I wish I could have seen you do it. But 
let me tell you something; I’m going to 
be around tonight when he jumps you. 
He’s a bigger fellow than you and if you 
need help, which I don’t think you will 
if he fights fair, I’ll be right there to take 





had received just what he deserved, Harry | 
knew that violence seldom rights a wrong. 
Moreover, a fight there in the hallway / 
would probably mean a severe reprimand | 
from the principal of the school, and | 
perhaps dismissal. And that disgrace was 
one Harry desired by all means to avoid. 
When he saw Pearson start for him with 
clenched fists and narrowed eyes, he stood 
still and watched him closely. 

But Pearson, when about to strike the 
young fellow who had so quickly resented 
his rude ridicule, cuddly changed his 





mind. It may have been that he, too, | 
feared punishment for fighting in school; | 
or, perhaps, it was the steady, fearless 


ok in young Parker’s eyes. At any 
rate, he lowered his fists and slunk away. 

“T’'ll finish with you after school to- 
night,’”’ was his parting threat. 

Harry slipped the letter into his pocket 
and passed on to his recitation. During 


a hand.” 

“T don’t want you to get into trouble 
because of me,” objected Harry. “I 
hope it won’t come to a fight. I’m not 
afraid of him, but I don’t want any 
trouble. I’m here to study. I’m sorry 
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“I Buy em by the Buckle” 








1 just make sur: 
that the word 
SHIRLEY is 
there-that means 
IT get the real 






The kind that keep your shoulders 
free for work or play, and give you 
solid comfort, style and long service 


No imitation can fool you if you make sure that 


SHIRLEY is on the It's on the 
striped “money-back” ticket, too. You'll get 
the biggest 50 cents’ worth of satis 
faction if you just 


Remember SHIRLEY! 
PRESIDENT SUSPENDER CO., SHIRLEY, MASS 


Look for Cm the Buckle 
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The Standard for men 
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he said what he did about my mother’s 
writing. She never had the chance to 
learn that we fellows have.” 

“Why don’t you do like I do?” asked | 
Tom, scrubbing his face with the towel. 

*How’s that?” 

“Get a dozen or more stamped enve- 
lopes at the postoffice, address them to 
yourself, tie them in a bundle, and send 
the whole shooting match to your mother.” 

Harry debated for a moment. “I might 
do that,” he said. “It seems a good plan. 








Still, I’m not ashamed of by mother’s 
writing.” 

“Ashamed nothing!! Tom threw the 
towel at the rack and turned to face 
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Read Successful Farming ads. 








SUCCESSFUL FARMING 








Harry. “That is not the pom. ‘Think 








what a lot of trouble you would save her. 
if your mother is like mine, I know just 
ibout how she addresses an envelope. 
First, she has to find the envelope. Maybe 
it’s in the writing box, if she writes letters 
ften enough to have such a box; or maybe 
it’s in the sewing machine drawer, or 
ur: ander the clock, or some place else. She 
goes on a hunt and after a while finds the 








if 

of envelope on the floor by the table, where 
4 it dropped from her lap when she started 

mms her hunt. Now, where’s that pen? She 

ral had it in her hand when she started to find 


the envelope, but it ain’t there now. She 
goes back over her trail and finally locates 
the pen on the window sill where she 
y put 1t when she opened the sewing ma- 
chine drawer. Now she’s fixed. She 
sits down, dips the pen in the ink, and 
writes your name on the envelope. But 








the address! What is Harry’s address? 
Those city numbers are so hard to re- 
S member. Is it 948 Spring Street or 984? 
The address is in your last letter which 
she left upstairs on the dresser. She had 
read it all over again last evening just 
before retiring. She goes up the squeaky 


Bell Telephone Exhibit, Panama-Pacific Exposition 


A Wonder of Wonders 











stairs in the dark, feels over the dresser, Pang yoy mage Polen af 

r3 and knocks dad’s shaving mug off onto Yale, in speaking of the Pi Pacific Expositi 

u to floor where it smashes into a thousand 

: pieces with a racket loud enough to wake| T7* VERY American should listen to talk in New York, 

, the hired man, which, believe me, is some : 

. noise. | She lights lamp then. | Yes feel it a duty as well asa three thousand miles away; 
there is the letter; but the address has * + °° 

: 5 eum Gata allt Shen Wathen elaine teak pa. privilege to visit the Panama- __ they hear the roar of the surf 
Then she remembers. She tore it o : one ° . . . 
hentll and nevis ender sie leticen en Pacific Exposition and view its on the far-off Atlantic Coast; 
would know just where it was when she|never-equaled exhibits of they witness a demonstration 

wanted it. Back down the stairs she goes 7 - 4 : 

; and finds the bit of torn paper under the achievements in Art, Science of Transcontinental telephony 
clock. And once more she sits down to ° 

‘ address that envelope. Her hands Re and Industry. which has been awarded the 

J more used to handling a rolling pin than . . 
a writing pen and it’s not an easy task In all this assemb of Grand Prize of Electrical 

for her. Very carefully she works and lage Methods of Communication. 


finally it is all done when the pen splutters | wonders, combining the high- 
ink all over the envelope and she has to “ 
try another. Finally she gets that done. | est accomplishments of cre- 
It’s awfully crooked, to be sure, but it’s : . . 
correct oul can be read. ane, Carne the on } sep and mechanical 
envelope over to put in the letter and| gkj ere is - 
finds the re on the bottom, which means : BORS SRS WOR 
that she adc 


it go at that. She moistens a stamp, 
pe it in the corner at an angle of about 
( 


This Transcontinental Line 


has taken the thought, labor 
and ingenuity of some of the 
lressed the envelope upside derful than the exhibit of the greatest minds in the scientific 
down. But it’s getting late so she lets! py Telephone System. world. Yet it is but a small 
part of the more wonderful 


wty-five degrees, and gives it a pound ° “ 2 
with her closed hand. There, it’s done! Here, in a theatre de luxe, universal service of the Bell 
Ain’t that about the way your mother the welcome visito rs sit at ease System, er icles possible 


does it, Harry?” 


Druin ess Zou've got it about right.” | while the marvel of speech instant communication be- 
envelope in his hand with something like | transmission is pictorially re- tween all the people of the 


2 caress. “And I think I’ll save her all vealed and told in story. They country. 


that trouble by trying your scheme,” he 
added. 

The two went to the post office after | 
«hool closed and for thirty cents, Harry | 
bought fourteen two-cent stamped enve- 
fopes. At Tom’s suggestion, he got No 
5’s because they were slightly smaller than 








AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy One System Universal Service 








his own and, if he wished, he could en- 


close three or four in his letter every time | @g7~7x> 
BIRO 
: . mK 





he wrote to his mother. 
“T’ll address them for you on my type- 
sriter,” said Tom, as they turned away 
from the stamp window. ‘That makes a 
aeat looking job and—Hello, here's 
‘rouble!”’ 
As they passed from the mail gallery of 
he post office into the wide doorway, 
hey came face to face with Pearson, and 
Harry remembered the threatened hos- 
ilities. The three boys halted and looked 
at each other for an instant. Then, as 
Harry and Tom made to pass on, Pearson 
vame forward with outstretched hand. 
“Parker, I want to apologize to you,” 
he said quietly and with evident sincerity. 
‘My ridicule of your mother’s writir was 
very thoughtless and unkind of me. I’m 
sorry. Let’s be friends.” 
Harry was greatly surprised. Never- 
theless, he took the proffered hand. 
(Continued ««: Page 72} 
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KRY ADE in all popular big 
eo M game calibres—guns of splen. 
YX did accuracy, range and power. 













can’t freeze up or clog with snow, rain, twigs, 
dirt or sand; empty shells never thrown in 
the shooter’s face, 


















; 
+25-20, .32-20 ; repeating sh te —“ 12, 16, 20 gauges. 












Youcan go after bear, moose, deer, with the con- 
fidence that brings success if you shoot the 






They have Special Smokeless Steel barrels, 
and the quick, reliable ZZar/in lever action. All have 
the protecting solid-top, side-ejecting safety construction; 


For smaller game, lever acti ‘ » 
calibres; "pump action” wiles a De 3 eG’ The Marlin Prearms C. 


Marlins are 2! ways dependable 


and famous for their 












Send 3 stamps for bi = 
log to help ap ee bane 


6 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn, 
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HOME DEPARTME 
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stay 











pans look so new 
That they gleam 


as mirrors do. 

















Nor argue this question 


Some favor the 
And a few can put 


But here’s to the turkey, best of all birds 
Pride of our Thanksgiving day. 

\Ve cannot do justice merely in words: 
To eat him’s a far better way. 


1h, sing of the turkey, he is the stuff! 

let the loud timbrels clash. 

‘cause he’s good enough 
To cook up next day into hash! 


Oh, 


love dear bird 


We 


the 





"iF Fens 





Some sing of the eagle—glorious bird!— 
Emblem of freedom and pride, 
And some for the peace dove have a good word 


Though some think this poor bird has 


Some even sing praises unto the hen— 
Don’t chide them for this, I beg, 


“Which one was first, the chick or the egg? 
Some sing of the peacock, proudest of proud— 


(That fashion stuff goes in New York!) 
quail that has toast for a shroud 


ree 


- ii ron 


died! 


over again, 


up with the stork! 


Allen. 


—Lewis 
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FIRE PREVENTION 

Cold weather makes us intensify the 
fires in our stoves and furnaces. Be care- 
ful lest some part of the home catches 
fire. 

Pipes that have not been in daily use 
easily rust out during a damp season 
especially, and the sheet iron becomes so 
rust eaten as to be dangerous. Clean all 
pipes and see that they are in perfect con- 
dition. See also that no cracks are in the 
brick chimney. Sparks may escape 
through a crack and start a fire. 

Wood fires throw sparks by popping of 
the wood as it burns. Protect ion in 
front of fire places or open stove doors 
with spark screens or metal floor covering. 

There may be a lot of lint and dust on 
top of some horizontal stove pipe that will 
burn the first time the pipe gets red hot. 
Its burning may or may not be dangerous, 
depending on surrounding material. 

A dry shingle roof and a burning out 
flue make the hazard of fire very great. 

Every country home should * sup- 
plied with at least one hand fire extin- 
guisher on each floor and every member of 
the family old enough to lift it, taught its 
These chemical extingushers are the 


use. 


stitch in time, besides, they do less damage 
to property than water. 

Of course, see that your fire insurance 
has not lapsed at a time it is most likely to 
be of value. Safety first, last, and all the 
time.—aA. 8. 


FAMILY FITS AND FOIBLES 
Of inestimable use is my book in which 
I record the family ‘‘fits.” Glove sizes, 
hosiery, dress, and shoe numbers of all 
members of the family are caretully 
recorded. 





The foibles and fancies of each member 
are also carefully noted and when gift 
time approaches, 1 have only to refer 
to my record to insure my giving some- 
thing the recipient will take pleasure in. 

Less trouble would be incurred and more 
pleasure result from giving were more 
people willing to keep such a record, 
for who likes to have a misfit gift or one 
wholly averse to his idea of taste?— 
M. C. R. 


There are few things that yield larger 
dividends than good, old fashioned, com- 
mon courtesy, but it is an investment that 








is too often overlooked. 








GOLD DUST, 
the active 
cleaner, is inex- 


hind sh 


pensive, Scand larger 
Its activity be- ——_ 

. or saic 
ginsthemoment everywhere 


it is applied to 

any article that requires 
cleaning. 

It cleats everything from 
kitchen utensils to the finest 
woodwork, without scratching 
or marring. 


Follow the simple directions on 
every package of Gold Dust. 


CHEEE FAIRBANKSSREA) 
MAKERS 


The Active Cleaner 


GOLD DUST 


‘Borner FREE 


UR OLD canaancent 

















Soresens) coal 
ther or electricity, 
OSTS ONLY 1 CENT FOR 6 
ewant one Rin, in each locality to 
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secure a Beacon Burner 
today. AGENTS WAN 


HOME SUPPLY CO., 73 Home Bidg., Kansas City,Mo. 


AGENTS 


$30 WEEKLY 











iO hrs. Fitter 2 
3. a a 


fa sek, fuel” Pave pryfta caavan ‘tore it- 


self 


Whalen Satake 


amliaiiaameae. Bex 817, Dayton, Ohio 


}Quilt Patterns 


Every quilter should have our 
book of ae x -y containg the 
prettiest, queerest, scarcest ,most 
grostesque patterns, from oldlog 
cabin to stars and posters; aleo 
crazy stitches rag A popes int 
2e, or club of 3 sete fer 0c. 

accepted. 
LADIES’ ART CO., 
Block 0, St. Louis, Mo 


Home Can Save Money 
by Using Gearhart's Family Knitter 


Knits a pair of stockings, heel y= toe, in 
utes. eel and toe tee pres ho 

Doubles the wear o! ~ mproved, with 
machinen muse. fave Over 100,000 


work, 
Yarns furn 
a —) ee sent FREE. Big money 
agen CEARHART KNITTING 
MACHINE CO.,Box 362, Clearfield,Pa. 
WANTE D: Several Honest Industrious people 
to distribute Farm Literature. 


@ month sure, Prot, 4. L. Nichols, Dept. F-17, Naperville, UL. 
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SIMPLE CROCHETED TABLE MATS 

These inexpensive mats make a most | 
appropriate gift for the housekeeper and 
one which will be enjoyed every day of 
the year. Unlike many gifts, their use-| 
fulness will not die with one year’s wear | 
either. The cotton used is a soft finished 
coarse white crochet cotton, either ball 
or skein. With this use a medium sized 
bone hook. Start with 24 chain stitch 
(ch. st.) Ist. row, 1 single crochet (si. cr.) 
into the 4th. ch. st. 1 si. er. into each of 
the remaining ch. st. 3 si. cr. into the 
last ch. st. which turns the corner, then 
continue 1 si. er. into the opposite side 
of each ch. st. 2 si. er. at the end st. you 
are now at the first si. cr. 2nd row, * 1 
si. cr. into each of the next 4 st. catching 
only the back half st. of the si. er. of prev- 
jous row, 2 si. cr. into the 5th. st. 1 si. er. 
into each of the next 13 st. 2 si. er. into 
the next st. 1 si. cr. into each of the next 
4 st. 2 si. er. into the next st. * (repeat 
from preceding *) for this row. 

3rd row, 1 si. er. intoeach st. of previous 
row, catching into the front half st. only. 
This forms the deep ridge effect so im- 
portant in this work. 

Fourth row, repeat 2nd row except 
that you add the extra si. cr. at the 6th 
st. or on a line across from the place 
widened before. Alternate 2nd and 3rd 
rows until you have completed the 17th 
row. You will observe that the even 
numbered rows increase the number of 
stitches, while the uneven numbers repeat 
the same number of stitches as the pre- 
ceding row. 

18th row, * 1 double crochet, (do. cr.) 
1 ch. st. skipping 1 st. repeat * for this 
row. 

19th row, repeat 2nd row. 

20th row, repeat 3rd row. 

2ist row, repeat 18th row, 

22nd row, repeat 3rd row. 

For the scallop make 5 ch. st. skip 1 
st. * tr. er. into the next st. skip 3 st. 
1 do. er. into next st. repeat * 

Last row, 4 ch. st. catching with 1 
si. cr. between each st. of previous row, 
repeat, finishing this mat. 

This makes a medium size mat. Fora 
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larger size start with 30 ch. st. and in- 
crease in proportion until you have 23 
rows instead of 17. ‘The border and 
scallops are the same. 

A smaller size is started with 20 ch. st. 
and 13 rows are required before starting 
the border. A set of these mats, includin, 
the various sizes makes a very usef 
gift.—H. Kaufman. 


If the house gets mussed up in the pro- 
cess of being comfortable and “homey,” 
let those who do the mussing do some of 
the picking up, but don’t forever nag or cut 
out all the “comfy.” 














SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





Redeem Your Karo Syrup Labels 


—Karo Premium Offer 


END us labels from 50c. worth of Karo 

(red or blue) and 85 cents and receive this 
Wonderful 1014 inch Aluminum Griddle by pre- 
paid parcels post. This griddle retails regularly at 
$2.25. It cooks uniformly on entire baking sur- 
face. Needs no greasing, therefore does not 
smoke, is as light and bright as a new dollar, 
never rusts, easily kept clean, will not break and 


lasts a lifetime. 


At great expense we are seeking to place a Karo 
Aluminum Griddle in the homes of all Karo users, 
so that Karo—the famous spread for griddle cakes 
and waffles—may be served on the most deliciously 
baked cakes that can be made. 


the Syrup Choice on 
ari O thousands of Farm Tables 


(#06. @5 Par. Orr) 





HE woman who keeps the syrup pitcher 

filled knows better than anyone else how 
strong the men of her household are for Karo 
on the griddle cakes, hot biscuits, bread and 
waffles, 


She may not know how many thousand cans 
of Karo are used in her home state, but she 
does know how often her own Karo pitcher is 
emptied. The forehanded housewife buys Karo 
by the dozen and keeps it in the pantry ready for 
the daily filling of the syrup pitcher. 


Corn Products Refining Co. 
Dept. 121. New York P.O. Box 161 
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FARM CHRISTMAS GIFTS, 


By A. MAY HOLADA) 


NOTHER Christmas season 
A is fast approaching and it 

will probably find us strain- 
ing our incomes to the utmost, to 
purchase elaborate gifts for those who 
remembered us last year or who may send 
us something this year. 

Weary days and sleepless nights are 
wasted in trying to decide just what to 
send to those well-to-do friends who need 
nothing, yet must not be left out. If we 
could read the thoughts of these same 
friends as they unwrap the elaborate gifts, 
which we know we cannot afford and which 
have caused us so much anxiety and sacri- 
fice, I believe we would see that elaborate 
display has no charm for them because 
they have long been accustomed to it. 
We all enjoy a change from our daily liv- 
ing. Why not give to those w ho seemingly 
have everything, some little remembrance 
requiring thought in its selection rather 
than money; which will reflect the true 
spirit of Christmas and make glad the 
heart? Let us eliminate this year the 
burdensome and unnecessary preparations 
and emphasize the joyous and beautiful 
side of this Christmas festival. 

All around us on the farm, we have the 
material for gifts which will delight our 
city friends, and at the same time express 
our own individuality. The cost is small 
and there is real pleasure in packing and 
adorning these tokens which will mean so 
much to the recipient. 

Cousin Tom, a successful city editor, 
always has a longing for his old country 
home at Christmas. Substitute for the tie 
or slippers which you sent him last year, 


a large yellow pumpkin with seeds removed | 


and the cavity nicely lined with waxed 
paper and filled with good things from the 
farm. It matters not what; a square of 
delicious honey, a jar of ant Anes some 


fresh country sausage (which cannot be pur- | 


chased in the city market at any price), or 
some of your favorite apples. His delight 
in this gift from the farm, with its added 
possibilities of pumpkin pies “like Mother 
used to make’”’ will be unfeigned. 
boy again, carried back in fancy to the 
dear old country home and the happy 
Christmases of his childhood. 

Why make a trip to town to buy a fine 
piece of china for Cousin Amy? She has 
more china than she can ever use, and is 
hungering for a taste of the real country. 
A roll of delicious country butter packed 
in a neat carton, a box of fresh eggs, or a 
basket of apples, polished until they shine, 
will gladden her heart and are more easily 
obtained than anything you could send 
Because they are so common on the farm, 
we get the idea that such gifts will not be 
appreciated but just try it once and the 
letter of appreciation which will come 
from the heart, will serve to convince you 
that your gift was indeed welcome 

; Something Good to Eat 

If you wish to remember a 
atenogr ipher, or a clerk in the city, 
who belongs to the ‘ light housekee ping’ 
nothing could be more welcome 


teacher, 


one 


class, 


on Christmas than something which the | 


busy worker has no time nor opportunity 
to prepare for herself; a mince or pumpkin 
pie, a jar of home-canned fruit, a dozen of 
your delicious cookies, or a small fruit cake 
to add Christmas cheer to her dinner. A 
loaf of home-baked bread is a real treat to 
one who must always patronize the bakery. 

Food requiring long cooking is out of 
the question for those who do hght house 
keeping in an apartment and gas bills are 
enormous. Remember this when baking 
the Christmas fruit cake in your big range 


oven and double the recipe. Little is 


added to the labor of preparation and the 
surplus, baked in round tin marshmallow 
boxes, will provide delicious, inexpensive 
Wrap each in waxed paper and tie 


guts. 





He is a | 


with holly ribbon. De uot make 
the mistake of sending such gifts 
unadorned. Half of the recipi- 
ent’s pleasure is lost if only plain 
‘wrappings are used. 

Milk, butter, cream, eggs, and chickens 
| we have in abundance on the farm and 
| how our city friends would enjoy them! 
The parcels post has made it an easy mat- 
ter to ‘send anything anywhere.” One 
woman sends to her sister each year a 
dressed turkey, thus making it possible 
for the city dweller to give a Christmas 
dinner to her family, which she could not 
| otherwise afford. The children all come 
home for the day and over a dozen persons 
are thus made happy while the turkey is 
never missed from the farmyard flock. 
| Another generous farmer and his wife 
| plan the butchering for the week before 
Christmas. They pack a large box with 
tenderloins, spareribs, backbone, sausage, 
and fresh, sweet lard, which cannot < 
bought at any price in the city. It goes 
| by express to a nearby city to gladden the 
hearts of a son and daughter, who cannot 
leave their work to be at home during the 
| Christmas season. 

When frying your own supply of dough- 
nuts, do not forget the son or brother. 
| Send him a box of these delicious, spicy 
cakes which he used to love so well, and 
| he will appreciate it far more than he can 
tell you. 

Special Products Make Nice Gifts 

Each state has its own products for 

which it is famous. Look about you and 
|from your abundance select those things 
| which you have and your friends in other 
states have not. If you live in the south, 
your friends in the cold north would appre- 
ciate nothing so much as a barrel of 
southern smilax and mistletoe for decorat- 
ing the home on Christmas. Just imagine 
what a treat this would be for those in the 
snow-bound north. The wreaths and 
fragrant ropes of green will add their note 
of cheer throughout the entire Christmas 
season. 
If you live in the hills you will find them 
rich in greens and holly, which with mistle- 
toe, can easily be secured and shipped in- 
|expensively to places where they do not 
| grow. The pine trees will yield many small 
trees just the right size for the Christmas 
table, and may be safely shipped in corru- 
| gated pasteboard, if before wrapping, the 
small limbs are bent up toward the trunk 
and tied. These little trees with their 
| delightful spicy odor will be eagerly wel- 
| comed, especially by the children. 

An old lady of eighty-four, living with 
her daughter on an almond ranch in Cali- 
fornia, solved the gift problem last year 
in this delightful way. Almonds she had 
in plenty. She prepared seventeen pounds 
of delicious salted almonds, which cost 

nothing but the postage, and sent them to 
her sons living in various parts of the 
United States. This was purely a labor of 


love and knowing that it was the work of | 


Mother’s own hands, these big sons appre- 
| ciated and prized their gifts far more than 
anything she could have bought for them. 
| _ If you live in a fruit belt, send a box of 

choice apples or figs or some of the dried 

fruit for which your part of the country is 
noted. On a fruit ranch where tons and 
tons of fruit are raised every year, a box 
or two will never be missed and will bring 
cheer to someone who must buy everything. 
Honey and canned grape juice are abun- 
}dant in some localities and if properly 
packed may be sent by parcels post. 
Our own home surroundings are so close 
and familiar that we often fail tosee their 
possibilities. But let us keep this inmind 
when planning our gifts this year and use 
the material which we have in abundance 
right at hand. Be assured, there will be no 
duplicates 
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Anastigmatic and Autographic 





The 34 KODAK 


Has the autographic feature whereby you 
can date and title your films af the time v4 
exposure, is fitted with the new Koda 
Anastigmat /7.7. lens—a lens that leaves 
nothing to be desired in definition (sharp- 
ness) and flatness of field and has more speed 
than even the best of the Rapid Rectilinear 
lenses. 

The shutter is the Kodak Ball Bearing with 
instantaneous speeds of 1-25, 1-50 and 1-100 
of a second and, of course, the usual time and 
“bulb” actions. High grade in every detail. 

No. 34 Autographic Kodak, pictures 
3 x 5%. Kodak Anastigmat lens /.7.7, $27.50 
Do., with Rapid Rectilinear lens, 22.50 ; 


Ask your dealer or write us for our beautifully 
illustrated booklet, ‘Kodak on the Farm.,”’ 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., 
373 State St., Rocuzsrer, N. Y. 














No More Wasted 
Heat FromStoves 


Wonderful new invention 
easily applied to any heatirg and 
cook stoves will Save & to 4 
Fuel, ve Labor, and pr duce 
greater heating efficiency. It is the 


BLASKE 


Hundreds of farm and city people 
are now successfully using it. 


Simple, durable, efficient. Less fuel 
to carry in, less ashes to carry out. 
Eliminates clinkers, cin¢ers and coal (——>— 
gas. Fire requires LESS attention, [::.:-°- fee". 
Guaranteed to Save 25%} ».)):: 

to 50% of Your Fuel os 


Price $10—delivered free anywhere | zp 


























in U.S. Try it. Order one today, “ae 
Or write for book and particulars of {f° *. 
30 Days Free Trial. bint 
The Heat Saver Co, ‘Oe eee 
78 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Til. €°-:-}.-:-. 
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MI , - APEX 
Rest Your Tired Eyes 


mellow, white light you can sew 
or read by hours at a time with 
ease and comfort. 


American 
Portable Lamp 


Sold on anlronclad Guaranty 
Carryit anywhere. No wick— 
no chimney to wash— 
cleans automatically. 
Costs less than a cent a 
evening. Ask dealer or 
write for large circular. 
American Gas Machine Co. 
585 Clark Street 
Albert Lea, Minn. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 








For Colds, Cramps 
and Sprains 
Capsicum blended with ‘‘Vase- 
line” is amost effective coun- 
ter-irritant, quickly relieving 

pain. 


~~ Vaseline 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
CAPSICUM 
Petroleum Jelly 
More convenient thin a mustard 
plaster, and will not blister the skin 
Good also to relieve rheumatism, gout 

and toothache. 


Sold by drag and general stores every- 
where. Write for illustrated booklet de 

scribing the various ““Vaseline’’ prepara- 
tions and their uses. 


| farmers of the state. 
| below are those by which some o 
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CHESEBROUGH MFG.CO. 
(Consolidated) 
45 State Street New York City 













































protrud tanks, hose 

s00t. Positives one of the fastest selling articles 
ever on the 4 Price low, sells itself. 
Profit 100% 

Elegant cxmple case 















WEEK in their 
A WEEE in eniGnTs 
400 CANDLE POWER 


LANTERN 


Mi f gasolinve 
=. 3 : — | 3 cents and 
will Recep it in o tion 


— 
o wicks 


and n laseware to 
S Set Just edhe thing for 
Dairymen, 


Farmers and all outdoor 
urposes, 

4 Write today for our offerif you want 

to make money in your spare time. 


L KNIGHT LIGHT CoO. 
Building, Chicago 
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PRIZE MEAT RECIPES 

The following recipes for preparing, 
curing, and smoking meats were collected 
by the Missouri State Board of Agricul- 
ture, which for the past three years has 
been holding ham and bacon shows for the 
The ere given 

the prize 

















taking meats were prepared. 

Prize Ham Recipe—“Meat from a ten 
‘months old barrow, weighing around 250 
lbs. After the butche ‘Tring was completed 
|the meat was blocked out and allowed 
| to cool over night. It was then trimmed 

and salted in dry salt. About six weeks 
| later it was taken up and the salt thor- 
| oughly brushed off. It was then thorough- 
| ly smoked with hickory wood, after which 
the meat was taken down, rubbed with 
black pepper, dusted lightly with borax 
to keep away flies and insects, and hung 
| away. —John P. Burruss. 
Prize Bacon—“For 100 lbs. of meat 
make a mixture of 5 Ibs. of salt, 2 lbs. of 
medium brown sugar, 2 oz. of baking soda. 
When these ingredients have been thor- 
oughly mixed, rub each piece of baco 
after which pack in a box — let it stan 
for four wee Then take it up, wash in 
hot water and let it drip for two or three 
days, then smoke eight or ten days with 
corn cobs and hickory wood.”— 
ny ey i e. - $s Be af 

r usage—“To every o 

meat, take 5 tbsp. of salt, 4 tbsp. of black 
pepper, 3 tbsp. of red pepper and 6 tbsp. 
of powdered sage. Cut strips of meat into 
small slices not more than two or three 
inches square. Put in layers in a pan, 


the meat stand in the pan for an hour after 
which grind. After being ground twice 
it is finer in grain and better mixed. It is 
now ready to sack or to pack tly in 
stone jars over which run sufficient hot 
lard to seal the sausage.”’—A. J. Caldwell. 

Smoked Sausage—*Yor 25 lbs. of pure 


white pepper, 14402. ground black pepper. 
First grind tue — then add the spices 
and grind again. Hang up and let dry 
for two or three days, t as smoke about 
four or five days.’’—James A Bellville.. 


MEAT WRIGGLERS 
All users of cured ham are probably 
acquainted with a small larva called a 
meat wriggler, Soon after the meat is 


cured, especially if the meat is exposed 
to light, Sauk fy, fe. bos Gam oe 
the meat. 


a 
/ 


A 


Early in spring when warm weather 
sets in the are hatched and the small 
white larva, t 4 inch | sets about 
tunneling the ham, after which it is of 
no use for food. After the ham has been 

ractically eaten up the egg is trans- 
fo rmed into the pupal stage. Just as 
soon as the meat is cured, cover the ham 
with a bag after it has been spread with 
pulverized boraz. Keep in a_ closed 
chest or box so as to exclude all light.— 
R. R. H. 


Don’t get discouraged if things do not 
seem as bright as they should. Haven’t 
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= get in touch with us, the 


> a facturers transparent 
handled Knivesand Razors in U- S.and we will 
show you how to make 


NOVELTY QULLERY CO., 156 Bar St. CANTON, OHIO 


you noticed that our most beautiful sun- 
set colors and pictures almost always 


seasoning each layer as it is put in. Let |, 
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“A Wonderful 
Difference | 


wrote the man who had tried all 
lights and found kerosene in Angle 
Lamps best and cheapest. We want 
ou to make a 30 days’ trial test. 


ind out about this strong, clear, unshad- 
No smoke, odor 


en # 
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owed light by actual use. 
or danger. One quart of kerosene burns 16 
hours; little attention and no technical 
knowledge required. No pipes to clog, no 
mantles, no valves to get out of order, no 
heat, no undershadow. Wonderful eye 
comfort. Send post card for Catalog No. N 


The Angle Manufacturing Company 
244-246 West 234 Street New York City 
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IMPERIAL RANGES 
havea Stove 


Odor H 
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pork take 10 oz. Fan of salt, 144 oz. ground | 














—— anal St ce a oe 


I don't know that stitch and I wish I 1% 
knew t.is stitch. Our new book 4 
ART NEEDLEWORK , a 
with Over 100illustrations teach bi 
es you to master every known “e 
Embroidery and Crochet stitch, = 
A ch.ld can l.arn them by self, r 
instruction as we picture all ' 
ditiicult stitches. ¢ lessons 
in nine parts include all kinds 
of Embroid Stamping, Lace making, 
Crocheting, Handpaintine. Crazy patch 
=e, Yan: rehab by ta Eyelets, 
mail, 10 cemta, 
. Conne 













































Y wv experience 
We te . yeu the busi- 
ness, necessary. you exclasive ey 4 
end give you & big start. This ne 
Liberty Safety Air- Burnin Lamp 
is right. eo like it. othing 
so simple. ARANTEED. Price low 
Sells + aa 100 PER CENT PROFIT 
THIS MARVELOUS NEW LAMP 
Burns 9% pet cent. air, only 2 per 
— 7 fuel. Common Coa)l-oil,(Kero- 
300 CANDLE POWER. ABSO- 
¥ SAFE. No smoke. No odor. 
pha. for FREE SAMPLE OFFER 
co. _Box 1117, Daytoa, 0. 
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‘ai SUPPLY 00., wie Chicago. 1 
TYPEWRI TERS wrx: 
















come some time after the sun has set? 
Frequently, too, way off in the north or 
ys" ae we had not expected them 
at 


anywhere at! roMamancrAcrcusner 
NTAL TO APPLY : 
I 















payments if desired. Write for catalog 44 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM. 34-36 W. Lake $t.. Chicage 


Read the ads in this month’s issue. 
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WANT to go to 
| town. There 
isn’t a single 


interesting thing in 
the country for a 
seventeen year old 
girl.”’ 

The eldest 
daughter of my 
hostess drawled these words in such a 


discontented tone that I quickly looked | examination showed 
up from the hat I was trimming for her | majority of our books are “country books.” 


mother. My look of surprise was met by 
one of utter de jection. Her words had 
been sincere; her eyes proved that. 


“There are no real people here,” 
tinued. “They never do a thing exciting | 

or well, even interesting. I wish I 
lived in the city. I’m going there to work, 
real soon, too - 

a when I told my hostess of her 
daughter’s speech, she did not seem sur- 
prised as I thought she would be; but a 
very deep look of anxiety came into her 


OOD BOOKS FOR THE HOME 


By MABEL McKEE 


she con-| few days before that she had boxed away 


face and she said, “I am so worried about 
Helen. She doesn’t seem to find any-| 
thing or anyone in the country that 


interests her now. She doesn’t hate it; 
she jus’ longs for some other place. Her 
whole amoition seems to be to find some 
work that will take her to town. And I 
don’t know whether it is her influence or 


what it is, but the other children are 
growing discontented too. Her father 
and I are worried for we have been so 


anxious to keep at least part of them in 
the count ry.” 
“Do they often go to town?” I 
“No,” she answered, 
far to town. But we do try to make our 
home attractive. 


aske ad. 


| 


“You see it’s so| romance and love are so vital a part of it, 


They have the piano| books. 


and several times as many books as any | 


other children in the neighborhood. 

not saying they don’t appreciate them. 

They do. They read and re-read and then | 

read again every one of their books.” 
Too Many Books of City Life 

That afternoon while the farmer and 
his children took a trip to his sister’s 
farm, I asked my hostess to help me look 
through the books which filled their two 
large bookcases. Without understand- 
ing my aim, she did, and when we had 
finished, this was the result: twenty-seven 
histories and historical books, one hundred 
and eighty-three novels which dealt with 
city people and city life. Three books, 
the characters of which dwelt 
country, and several other uninteresting 
books, which my hostess told me were 
gift books and which had seldom been 
read. 

My hostess understood my motive long 
before we had finished the examination. 
“I never thought about that,” she said 
in a voice full of sorrow. “Of course I 
knew that the books they read would 
have a powerful influence on their lives. 
That is the reason I have bought so many, 
and just what the clerks said were best. 
These are splendid books for city children. 
But I never would have bought them any 
had I known that all books were written 
about the city and city people. Now, I 
know why Helen is wild to go to town. 
Why, she reads all the time; she really 
lives sort of a life out of these books—a 
city life too. But why don’t we have any 
good books about the country and 
country people?” 

And don’t we? 


At home I looked through our own 
book cases,. I was pretty sure of those 
books before I did, but I wanted 


I'm | even if only a limited amount. 
| your farm seem a little more beautiful 


} | eribed as Whittier has done in ‘ 
in the| 





the! of the River,”’ 


proofs in convine- 
ing numbers, al- 
though the boy of 
our house with his 
great delight in the 
woods, the river, 
the fields and all 
the life in them, 
was as good a 
proof as any heart could desire. And my 
that by far the 


A few days later I drove back to my 
friend’s farm. There I found that she had 
been so impressed by our discovery of the 


the greater part of the family’s books 
and appropriated a sum of monéy from 
her own savings for purchasing new ones. 
Several catalogues from some of the best 
publishing houses were on the table and 
I knew by the markings that she had 
already spent a great deal of thought in 
selecting the foundations of their future 
library. 
Mind Craves Some Fiction 

Of course every up to date farmer’s 
reading table is well supplied with his 
trade magazines. And of course they are 
read thoroughly because they bring him 
his greatest stock of up to date informa- 


tion. But every mind, even that of the 
busy farmer and likewise that of his 
busy wife, craves some fiction. More- 


over, what stories could be more interest- 
ing to them than the ones which happen 
in homes like their own? It ~ a 
glamor to any person’s life to know that 


that it furnishes material for wonderful 


Also every farmer should enjoy poetry, 
Doesn’t 


and precious as you read— 

“‘We hear like them, the hum of bees, 

And rustle of the bladed corn?” 

One of out greatest American poets 
has written a poem in which he glorified 
corn husking. I remember an old uncle 
of mine was so enthused over it that in 
dead winter he hunted out his husking 
peg, just to see how it felt to hold it 
once more, 

And what a pleasure it must be to 
every farmer’s wife to see he rself des- | 
‘Among the | 
Hills.” 

“For larger life and wiser aims, 

The farmer is her debtor, 
Who holds to his another’s heart, 
Must needs be worse or better.” 


Every normal girl of sixteen or seven- 
teen longs for romance. After reading 
several novels, the scenes of which are 
the streets or society drawing rooms, she 
firmly believes that love lives in the’ city 
alone. And it becomes a dwarfed idea 
of love that she forms from reading these 
books, in which divorce and other evils 
often play the most important parts. 








Then give her “The Harvester’ and 
see if her ideals do not change. Why, 
after reading that idyll of life in the great 
out doors she will know that the little 


home lake, the great trees, and every 
insect and flower, now so intimate a part 
of her every day life, are full of the 
mystery of life and love. She will realize | 
the sterling qualities of country men as | | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Today is the 
Day of 
Good Teeth 


Mothers, educators, 
dentists, all now real- 
ize the need of reg- 
ular care of the teeth. 





is a common-sense denti- 
frice that helps to insure 
regular care: 


Anefficient cleanser with- 
out a “‘druggy’’ taste; 


—a polishing cleanser 
without harmful grit; 


—an antiseptic cleanser 
without over-medication; 


—a wholesome cleanser 
that leaves the mouth non- 
acid and the breath pure. 


The flavor is so delicious 
that you'll find Ribbon 
Cream delightful to use. 
Purchase it at your dealer’s or send 
as 4 cents in postage for a gener- 


ous trial tube and our new Colgate 
Comforts Booklet. 


i ate oh CO. 


DEPT 87 FULTON ST. 
YORK 


ll OG! ys of Cashmere Bouquet haumous, Listing refined, 




















Special Attractions 
For Farmers 


During 


October and November 


at the 


CALIFORNIA 
EXPOSITIONS 


Low fares in effect daily 
until Nov. 30. 

Ask for free booklet, “Itineraries of 
Some of the Forty Ways and More 
to the California Expositions.” 


For full particulars apply to or address 
any ticket agent 


Chicago & 


North Western Railway 


C. A. Cairns, G. P. & T. A. 
226 W. Jackson St., » Chicago, Ml, 























she n never did before. 
“Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm,” 
‘The ¢ 





-noee| PATENT? 


Girl of the Limber- 


oats coaee WANTED. eery + 
-{-— inventions: the 
te ete. RICH- 


ARD B. OWEN, asc Owen BI Bidg.. . D.C 
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anything. 


fost”’ and all other books < * Gene Stratton 
Porter and Kate Douglas V n will help 
your girl’s heart to be me and later 
to really care for her homing place. 

The farmer’s boy must read, too. 
Surely his books deserve as much ¢are in 
choosing as does the food of the livestock. 
Every country boy loves “The Wampum 
Belt” by Hezekiah Butterworth. Stories 
of Indian Lore have a strange power to 
weave a magic about the entire farm. The 
trip after the cows becomes an enchanted 
one. Every worn path, though it may 
have been made by this year’s calves, 1s 
now to him a possible Indian trail of long 

ro. 

While he is yet young teach him to 
really a the great outdoors around 
him. Give him books full of nature, the 
nature in which he lives and which often 
to him has seemed sordid, but which has 
been strangely woven into a half fiction 
and made doubly interesting in these 
books. 

There is nothing that molds our 
character like the books we read. They 
may make us happy and contented, again 
they can and often do make us unhappy 
and discontented. How much more in- 
fluence they must have on the supple 
minds of children? If you want your boy 
to love the country and stay in the 
country, if you want his ideals to be as 
big and ’ complete as the outdoors around 
him, you must let him know that great 
men and women have gotten their best 
and noblest ideas from it. 

He is in school six months of every year; 
he is at home a great part of these same 
six months and all of the other half. The 
books he studies during a few hours of 
those first six months are thoughtfully 
and wisely chosen by men and women 
whose education has fitted them to do 
this work unusually well. But yet, you 
go into a book store and ask a clerk, whose 
own reading is often far more limited than 
any of your children’s reading, to select 
the books which are to be their reading 
ae the greater part of their most supple 

“ars. 

'Y ou pay gooa prices and you think you 
get sea bok. But do you? A boo 
good or pate according to the way it has 
affected the mind of the reader. Then 
how can you claim that you get the very 
best books? And how can you really 
get them!? 

Every reliable book publisher will send 
you a catalogue of his books—which same 
catalogue will furnish you a small but 
very important bit of information about 
them. But from it you get the nature of 
the people and the country in which they 
live. 

There are magazines, the purpose of 
which is to tell the value of new books and 

also old ones. You yourself can do a 
great part of the c hoosing by learning and 
remembering the names of the authors 
who have furnished you one valuable book 
for your child. Most of them have prob- 
ably given you several others or will give 
them to you soon. 

Begitt when he is a baby. Story books 
about flowers, trees, and real animals 
are much more attractive to every child 
than those about dolls, hobby 

ree toys. Then let his books grow as he 
does. Remember, good farmers are not. 
D ott in a single day, and neither are 
farmer” wives. 

\ good way to read Successful Farming 
is to turn to the Editorial Index and run 
down the list of titles until something 
“sounds good.” You wont need to go far. 
Read it and make a check mark on that 
title in the Index. Then at convenient 
times keep on reading and checking. In 
this way you'll alwaysfind just what you’re 
in the mood to read and you'll not miss 
Each issue will give you a 
world” ‘of information and inspiration 

Vv. 


and entertainment.—F. ¥ 
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HARNESS 
TRIMMINGS 


Im Ni 


and Bright 


Large 
Sifter Can, 
with Full 













Get the extra profits in Prime Lara and 
Good Sausage—your own farm-made: the kind 
he people want and pay good prices for. Use the 


“ENTERPRISE” 


Sausage Stuffer and Lard Press 
Iron Cylinder Bored True 


gives close, accurate fit of plunger plate, without jamming. 
Tin Cylinder (strainer) has broad lips for easy handling of hot cracklings. 

















Valuable new book for the farmer, “‘How to Make 
M ‘ney with Hogs,”” by the noted authority, F. D. 
Coburn, giving instructions on hog raising and pork 
products, sent on receipt of 10 cents in stamps. 











spoil- Use “Enterprise” Meat- 
*and-Food Chopper for 
sausage meat. It CUTS; doesn’t 
mangle and mash the meat nor squeeze out its 
juices, Has four-bladed steel knife and perfo- 
rated steel plate. Same chopper makes dainty 
dishes from kitchen “‘left-overs.”” * 
Your Dealer Can Supply You No. 12 Chopper (3 Ibs. per meen | oe « $2.28 

Insist on “Enterprise” No, 22 Chopper (4 ibs. per minute) . . . $4.00 


COOK BOOK for 4 im stamps. The" Enterprising Househesper,"” with 200 tested recipes and heussheld helps 


\_The Enterprise Mfg. Co. of Pa., Dept. 109 Philadelphia 
———— = = 





Made in nine sizes and styles 
2- to 8-qt., Japanned of tinned 
Used as Fruit Press, too. 





























DON’T PAY TWO PRICES 


HOOSIER fcc: FREE 


To try in your own home for 80 days. Show your friends. Freight 
paid by us. Send it back st our expense if you do not want to 
keep it. You can buy the best at Actual Factory 
Prices. Are heavily made, of the highest grade selected 
beautifully finished, with improvements that 
absolavely surpass soything ever produced. The Best 
im the World. Guaranteed for years by a Two Million 
Dollar Bond, No matter where live, tderey can hs 7 
HOOSIER in your own home t 

—— @ penny'’s expense or ontionense so 

You esan save enough on «4 
[OOSIER STOVE to bu zou © winters 
fuel. Write er send postal teday for Large 
” showing large assort- 
Obligations 
















Free DP 

ment te select from. No 
HOOSIER STOVE COMPANY, 
155 State Street, - 





FRE 


only 3 dos. Free cakes of Complexion 
or ex perience needed. 


TO ANY WOMAN. Beautiful 42-Piece Pure honey gathered by the 
Gold Decorated Dinner Set for a bees. Nature's own sweet 
we ba Send fon ices in large and 
kages. ve ave maart bees 
DADANE & SON ty 600 at 





col ° 
D. Syreedl Word, S00 tactinetePt. Ghienne Hamiiton, Itlinois 











Mention Successful Farming when writing to advertisers. 
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Points 0p 
tiquelt 


Note—As many questions upon points of etiquette 
will be answered in this department as space will per- 
mit Address your letters to Editorial Department, | 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. Those desir- 
ing personal answer must enclose a two-cent stamp. 


An Illinois subscriber asks: ‘When re- 
ceiving congratulation upon my gradu- 
ation from school, should I answer in any 
way? Ifso, in what way should I answer? 
How should I answer a note of congratu- 
lation?”’ 

Upon being congratulated after gradu- 
ation, ‘“‘Thank you,” is all that it is neces- 
sary to say, unless you have some remark 
to make to that particular friend. When 
answering notes of congratulation, the 
same rule holds true, but one usually adds 
a paragraph or two in regard to the events 
connected with the commencement week, 
or expresses regret that school days are 
over, or if you are writing to a near friend 
some comment on your future plans would 
probably prove of interest. You may do as 
you please in imparting such information, 
howev er. 








. e - | ‘ 
An Ohio subscriber asks: “When aman /| 8 


is introduced to a lady, should he tip his | 
hat and shake hands, or should he just tip 
his hat?’ 

You should by all means tip your hat, 
the best form being to remove your hat | 
entirely. It may be replaced immediately | 
or held until the young lady has left you. | 
A lady may offer her hand to a gentleman 
who has been introduced to her, but a bow, 
a smile, and a repetition of the name are all 
that is necessary. 

A Pennsylvania subscriber asks: ‘‘When 
& man receives an introduction to a young 
lady, is the man’s name spoken first or 
last? What is the proper form to use when 
introducing a friend to a couple, if one of 
the couple is your cousin? Is it considered 
ill mannered not to tip your hat when 
you meet your cousin, if she is alone?” 

A young man is always presented to a 
young lady and the form usually used is, 
“Miss A, I want you to meet Mr. B.” If 
you are introducing a man to a girl cousin 
the form would be, “Cousin Mary, I 
want you to meet Mr.—”. If you are in- | 
troducing a man to a man, it makes very 
little difference which name is pronounced | 
first, unless there is @ great dierenet in | 
their age or position in life. In that case | 
the older or more important man’s name 
should come first. It is considered very ill | 
mannered, indeed, for a man to neglect to | 
tip his hat to any lady of his acquaintance | 
whom he meets, and more than usual re- 
spect should be shown those who are close- 
ly related. 


A LESSON IN PENMANSHIP 
Continued from page 65 

“Certainly we will be friends,” said he | 
“IT really didn’t intend to strike you. I| 
did it without thinking.” 

“And I laughed at that address with- | 
out thinking,’ went on Pearson. ‘But, | 
after all, if you have no more hard feelings, 
I’m glad the incident happened for it 
started me thinking.” Slowly he drew a 
letter out of his pocket. “I haven’t 
written to my mother for a long time,” he 
continued, “and the quick way you 
resented my rude remarks taught me that 
I hadn’t done just the right thing by her. 
I've written her a nice, long letter and 
she’s going to get one regularly hereatter.”’ 

They parted, Pearson to mail the letter 
to his mother, and the two other boys 
to take their usual walk betore supper. 
For several blocks they went in silence. 

“Harry,” said Tom, finally, ‘‘Pearson 
has learned a lesson in penmanship that | 
is good for him. Do you supr it was | 
your good example? Or was |: that biff | 








you gave him on the jaw?” 

‘I don’t know,” smiled Harry. “And | 
anyway, it doesn’t matter. i 
it’s done, 


The point is, | 
And I’m glad it happened.” 





| Makes and Saves ita cost 
Contains miles of walking. sconomical, safe, 
ite own convenient. Used anywhere. Clothes Uncle Sam is Best Employer 
Heat. ironed better in hal 
Pay is high and sure; hours short. 
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ERECTOR 


The Toy Like Structural Steel 


Erector appeals to every boy’s idea of fun and also 
has educational value. It teaches him the principles 
of construction and engineering. 

Erectoris the only construction toy with girders 
exactly like real structural steel. Their interlocking 
edges enable boys to build remarkably big, strong 
models. The Erector motor, free with most sets, runs 
many of the models. 

Free Boy’s Magazine—I want to give every boy a 
free three months’ ey og to my boys’ magazine, 
Erector Tips, including the big holiday issue in colors, 
brimful of interesting stories and photographs, full de- 
tails of $3000 prize offer to boys. 

Write for the three months’ subscription, also my 
new 24-page book telling all about construction toys— 
they're absolutely free. Please give dealer's name. 

Dealers everywhere sell Erector, $1 to $25. We'll 
ship direct if no dealer near you. The most popular 
set is No. 4 at $5 which contains 571 parts and power- 
ful motor, builds over 250 models and is packed in 

me oak cabinet. 


A. C. GILBERT, President, 
The Mysto Manufacturing Co. 
102 Fox Street, 
New Haven, 
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300 Candle Power of Light 


AT A COST OF 1-8 PER HOUR 
TheKerosene table lamp has one inverted mantel 
and MAKES AND BURNS ITSOWN GAS FROM 
COMMON KEROSENE OR COAL OIL. It gives 
a bright and steady white light TEN TIMES as 
BRILLIANT as an ordinary kerosene wick lamp. 


The *“Quicklit”’ Gasoline lamps can be 


Lit With an Ordinary 
Match Like City Gas. 


Both styles equipped with automatic cleaning needle. 
NO smoke, no smell, no wicks to trim. A splendid proposition for dealers 


LIVE AGENTS WANTED Write today for further 
plete illustrated catalog describing the above and other 
styles of kerosene and gasoline |.mps and hoill»» wire sys 
tems. ° 


THE NAGEL-CHASE MFG. CO., 148-170 East 


Erie St., CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 
The largest manufacturers of artificial lighting devices in the world 


New Invention a 


BRAND NEW SELF-HEATING IRON 
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Get A Better 
Place 

















waiting, stopping to chang 
Right size, right shape, 
weight. Neat, duravie. No 
fittings, hose nor wires standi 
out at sides or back to bother 
Cheap fuel—1 cent ordinary iron- 
ing. Price low. 
Sent anywhere. 
Not sold in stores 


AGENTS 







. a promotion regu- 
; Vacations with , thousands of va- 
Sah prevets ae bred tonal 
THIS BOOK tells about 300,000 
tected 
tions in the U. 8. Govern 


right 
tanks, 





















Special money back guaran- 


tee if vou wrire t for 
Booklet C R 905 IT 18 FREE. 








Experience unnecessary. Every home a prospect. All 
con atere it. pve two of throes calep a Gay ves $27 
, wee papa, nie x to a dozen a day. - 54 





Write today f selling plan how to get win a. 
©. BROWN MFG. CO., 4775 Brown Bldg. CINCINNATI, 0. ‘ at 


The advertising columns of Successful Farming are 
full of ideas and suggestions for your comfort, con- 
venience and profit. Read them carefully. 
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THANKSGIVING RECIPES 

Cranberry Conserve—1 qt. cranberries, 
44 ¢. cold water, 24 c. boiling water, 4 Ib. 
seeded raisins, 4% lb. English walnut meats 
' orange, 1% lbs. sugar. Pick over and 
wash cranberries. Put in sauce pan, add 
cold water, bring to the boiling point and 
let boil until the skins break. Force 
through strainer and add seeded raisins, 
aut meats, broken in small pieces, orange 
(wiped, thinly sliced, then cut in small 
pieces, removing seeds) and sugar. Again 
bring to the boiling point and let simmer 
twenty minutes.—F. M. F. 

Roast Pig—Prepare dressing the same 
as dressing for fowls, adding half an onion 
chopped fine. Select young pig about six 
weeks old, wash inside and out thoroughly 
Put a tsp. of baking soda in another water 
and rinse out the inside again. Wipe dry, 
salt the inside and fill with the dressing 
until it is original size and shape. Sew 
it up, tie the legs in position and place in a 
kneeling posture in the baking pan. Pour 
alittle hot salted water in the pan to use in 
basting until the pig warms and then baste 
with gravy from the pan. Rub often with 
rag dipped in melted butter to keep the 
skin from cracking. Roast from two to 
three hours. In garnishing, place a 
wreath, or string of cranberries around its 
neck, a lemon, carrot, or sprig of celery in 
its mouth, and surround with parsley or 
celery tops. 

Sausage and English Walnut Stuffing.— 
To 1 qt. of boiling water add 1 tsp. of salt 
and 1 pt. of English walnut meats; cook 
for twenty minutes. Put 2 tosp. of butter 
in a frying pan and when it is melted add 
4 tbsp. of chopped onion and the liver of 
the turkey. Add all of the above ingre- 
dients to 1 lb. of well seasoned sausage, 
mix well and stuff turkey.—G. W. W. | 

Jam Puffs—Roll plain paste 4% of an 
inch thick and cut in pieces 3x4 inches. 
Put 1% tbsp. of jam on lower half of each. 
Moisten edges with cold water. Press 
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| A farmers daughter 
wrote this advertisement 
to other farmers daughters 
and wives 


she’s Miss Mildred Abrams ot Newberry, 5. C.. 
and this is what she says:— 


eS 





‘*To my mind the thing that characterizes a farm house 
more than anything else is paint or lack of paint. There 
is nothing like an application of paint to brighten up 
things and make them take on an air of prosperity. Why 
should not a farm house be just as beautiful and comfort- 
able as any city home? Surely the farmer’s family needs 
it more because the members of the family are at home 
more. An unpainted house—be it ever so grand—can 
never hope to rival a ‘spic and span,’ freshly painted 
cottage. Not only externally but internally the value of 
paint, both as a protection and beautifier, may be seen. 
Sherwin-Williams’ combined stain and varnishes makes 
the task of brightening the home so simple that it may be 
accomplished by the use of the paint brush, wielded by a 
woman’s dimpled hand.’’ 

Sherwin-Williams’ Brighten-Up Finishes include paints 
and varnishes for finishing every surface about the home, 
including walls, woodwork, furniture, floors, etc. They 
are all ready mixed and very easy to apply. 





Incidentally, have you sent for your copy of 


Che ABC of Home Painting Going to Market 

a little book written by a practical is a mighty interesting game to: 
painter, telling just how to paint, both young folks and grown-ups. 
varnish, stain or enamel every- It's good training, too, for anyone 
thing in the house and on the who buys or sells in the markets, 





farm? Send for a copy. Sent for 10 cents in stamps. 


HERWIN- WILLIAM 


PAINTS & VARNISHES 


Sales Offices and Warchousesg in principal cities. Best dealers everywhere. 


Address all inquiries to 665Canal Rd., N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 
a 









































together and bake twenty minutes in hot 
oven. Munce meat may be used instead | 
of jam. 


white grapes, 14 c. chopped pineapple, su- 
gar to taste, juice of 1 lemon, scant 4 e. 
English walnut meats. Cut the oranges | 
in two crosswise and save the peel for 
salad eups. Remove all pulp from the peel. 
Skin ana seed the grapes. Mix the orange 
grapes, and pineapple, add sugar, and 
lemon juice and let stand in a cool place 
until chilled. Before serving, add the 
sliced bananas and the nuts. Fill the 
orange shells with this mixture. 

Baked Potatoes and Pimentos—Dice 
enough potatoes to make 1 qt., add 1 
anal ela minced fine. Cook in salted 
water until almost done. Add 1% can of 
diced pimentos. Cook all five minutes 
more, drain and put in baking dish. Add 
sauce made of 2 tbsp. of flour, 2 tbsp. 
butter, 1 pt.of milk, salt and pepper, and 
1 Ib. grated cheese. Cook until it bubbles 
and the cheese is thoroughly melted, pour 
over the potatoes and bake in the oven un- 
til a golden brown. 





EASY WAY TO DO QUILTING 

Place the lining on the floor perfectly 
smooth. After the padding and top have 
been laid on, run lines of long stitches 
through the quilt about twelve inches 
apart. Carefully lift it to the sewing ma- 
chine, letting ail the weight rest on chairs 
to prevent straining the machine needles. 
Lengthen the stitch on the machine and 
quilt in lines three inches apart. Cross 
lines ean be run and thus make squares 
or diamonds if so desired. The work is 
done much more quickly and will last 


| 
Fruit Salad—3 bananas, 3 oranges, 4 Ib. | 
| 
| 





longer than when done by the old method 
of quilting.—Mrs. D. H. R. 
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This Range Can’t Crack or Break 
SN AR 


ONARCH Ranges are made of mal- 
leable (tough unbreakable) iron cast- 
ings and copper bearing sheet metal 
plates. All joints are riveted—tight, 
solid, lasting. 
















PAULL es 


qualities you want in a range and best of all 
continues year after year to give the same satis- 
factory service as when new. Good baking, easy 
control, fuel economy, long service. All these things 

depend directly on how a range is built. 


You should know all aboutsuch things 
before buying. Get the free book offered here ~~ 
Learn about the advantages of the DUPLEX DRAFT 


Learn how the MIRCO-PROCESS top stays polished and biuish- 
black without Stove Blacking. 
~how our exclusive system of Triple Asbestos Walls insures 
against damage from within the flues by rust or corrosion. 


Yj 
“pavannynyyit 
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-how the MONARCH Range in every detail is designed to An illustrated 
save time and worry on the part of the kitchen worker. range k 
When you know about all these good points of the MON- ee ~~ 


ARCH Range you will be surpri that its price is so little 
bigher than the price of ordinary ranges. 


MALLEABLE IRON RANGE Co. 
1422 Lake Street Beaver Dam, Wis. 
nM MU AS ‘Stay Satisfactory Range 

Pin or paste one of these to your letter when answering advertisements. 
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1 Am  answ 1 em answer 1 am anew 1 am 1 

your Guarantesd your Guaran your Gonsantenl your a y 
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OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


H Any two of our 10 cent patterns will be sent free for 
Premium Offer socuring a 2-year new cr renewal subscription to Suc- 
cessful Farming at 35 cents; or any three or 


Write your name and address plainly 
10-cent or two i5-cent paty ne f 
3-year subscription at 50 cents. ‘ 


and in full. Let us know the 
Enclose price of pattern and ad- 
arming, Des M oimes, lowa. 


How to Order Patterns 
oumber and size of each pattern you want. 
dreas your letter to Pattern Department, Successful F 








Fashion Book "4 
taining 200 popular embroider 
each—or both for 4 cents 





ortd. 
the same time @ pattern is ordered. Also 
y designs and eigh 
in postage. 


‘¢ lessons on embroidery. 


1 price onl 
mbroidery for 
Price to our 


5 cents for copy of Fashion W 


very Woman, con- 
customers, 2 


cents if ordered 
cents 
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7396—Ladies’ Dressing Sacque. ~ 
Cut in sizes 34 to 42 inches bust measure. This 
garment is rendered decorative by the little group 
of tucks near each shoulder in front. The line of 
closing has also an ornamental tab at the bosom 
and the rest of the garment is plain, held in at the 


waistline by a belt. Price of pattern 10 cents. 


7422—Child's Dress. 

Cut in sizes, 2, 4 and 6 years. This pretty frock 
has the fashionable box plait, one at each side of 
the front and also of the back The closing is 
placed in the back. The high neck is trimmed 
with a amall flat collar and ho lean sleeves end in a 
suff. Price of pattern 10 cents 


7425—Ladies’ Dress. 
Cut in sizes 34 to 46 inches bust measure. In 
popular one piece dreas we have a plain waist 
with bias closing. The open neck is trimmed with 
s wide collar and there is a fancy belt at the waist- 
The puff sleeves are long, ending in a cuff. 
Price of pattern 10 cents. 


this p 


« 
lhe skirt has four gores 


7419—Children’s Night-drawers. 

Cut in sizes 1, 3, 5, 7 and 9 years These night 
drawers are mee with a square yoke in front and 
with the front and the drawers below the yoke in 
In the back there 1s a division across 


one piece. 
the center. 


the waistline and the closing down 
Price of pattern 10 cents 
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7434—-Girls’ Dress. r 
Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. This pretty 
dress has a surplice vest to break the otherwise 
slain waist and a pretty collar at the round neck. 
he sleeves may be long or short, with or without 
a cuff. The skirt is box plaited. Price of pattern 
10 cents. 


7432—Ladies’ Shirt-waist. 

Cut in sizes 34 to 46 inches bust measure. This 
bodice has a double breasted closing and two small 
tucks at each side of the front near the shoulders. 
The back is plain. The neck is trimmed with an 
ornamental collar coming down in long revers along 
the edges of the closing. Price of pattern 10 cents. 


7410—Ladies’ Empire Negligee. 

Cut in sizes 36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure. 
The short waisted Empire bodice is used in this 
gown and it also has the low shoulder with a short, 
wide sleeve below. There is a han 
and plastron as a neck trimming. The skirt may be 
gathered or and is cut in two gores. i 
of pattern 10 cents. 


7427—Ladies’ Skirt. 
Cut in sizes 22 to 32 inches waist measure. This 
smart two gore skirt has front and yokes in one, 























——— side gore. Serge, cheviot or broadcloth ca: 
used for this skirt. Price of pattern 10 cents 


7395—Ladies’ Apron. 

Cut in sizes 36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure 
This om | apron is made in princess style with a 
semi-fitt 1el in front joined to the side bodies 
by seams which extend from shou'der to hem. The 
center back and side back portions are joined in 
the same manner and the closing is placed in the 
center of the back. Price of pattern 10 cents 


7428—Girls’ Dress. 

Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. This pret 
ty frock is made with a separate blouse, which has 
a high neck and long sleeves. Over this is worn 
a jacket bodice showi the underblouse at the 
top and bottom and made with sleeves: The two 

re skirt is quite full and is joined to the over 

louse at the waistline. Price of pattern 10 cents 


7409—Ladies’ Skirt. 

Cut in sizes 22 to 32 inches waist measure 
This smart skirt has three gores, the sides of the 
front cut away at the top for the insertion of 
shaped yoke and the center of the back arranged 
in a wide box plait panel. The closing w ‘n front 
and the lower edge’of the skirt measures 2% yardy 
around in the medium size. Price of pattern 10 





the atevial at the lower part of the sides being 
cut away a trifle to allow the insertion of a soft, 





cents. 




















oy AMONDS™== 


FROM JASON WEILER & SON, 


Boston, Mass., one of America’s 
leading diamond importers, 
and save 20 to 40 per cent on 
retail or your jeweler’s prices. 





wr over 39 years the house of Jason Weiler & Bon 

f Boston has been une of the leading diamond im- 
rting concerns in America selling to jewelers. 
wever, a large business is done by mail with cus- 
mers &t importing prices! Mere are three diamond 
offers—direet to you by mall—which clearly demon- 
trate our position to name prices on diamonds 
iat should surely interest any present or prospec- 


ive dlamond purchaser:— 






6 carat $45 

This 1-2 carat 
wine diamond loot 

great brilliancy 





2% carats $239 
es 21-2 cara 
genuine diamon 
s of great bri 






ancy and fect nd perfectly cut. cut. 
y cut n men's 
Moun in Ti [tooth belcher 4k, 
solid isolid go gfttne. 


ie roa 45 


If you can dupll- 

1-4 carat $19 | cate this ring for 

o 1. | lees than $60, send 

money willbe re- | ine diamond is of | it back and money 

great brilliancy and | wil! be refunded. 

ertostiy eut. 

ae KiSan in Tiffany ~~ 

style, 14k. solid gold setting. Money refunded if you can 

duplicate it for less than $30.00. Our price, direct to #19 
youby mall « -+«-+<«#<«e2+ee2es2 228 @ = 


Money refunded if not entirely satisfied 


We refer you as to our roRabity to 
any bank or newspaper in Boston. 





direct ‘T3239 


If you can dupli- 





ly pesteep, Rives will be sent to 
your bank of any express company, 
with the peomyee of czamigatien. 
Our guarantee for 
years’ full, value sceompanies 
every purchase. 


WRITE TODAY 
FOR THIS 







BEAUTIFUL 
BOOK ON 

HOW TO BUY 
DIAMONDS 


,, Thi book is, elegant, 
2 rated, Tells ee = 





PLE 
Bo Bi 
= 
os 


g weighs, sizes, Write 
s to $20,000) ia com 
red an authority your 
OPY WILL BE MAILED vy 
you on re- & . 
ptof your name » 


100 Page Catalog of Jewelry 
and Watches Mailed Free on Request. 


JASON WEILER & SON 


357 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Diamond Importers Since 1876 








Foreign Agencies: Antwerp and Paris, 








AGENTS: $40 A WEEK 
7 
Startling new hosiery proposition—unheard of. 
llosieryformen,womenandchildren.@ _ 
Cuaranteed for one year. Must wear 12 C™ 
months or replaced free. at havi ne 
nderful success. 
Price sold 60 boxes in 12 er 
hours. Mrs. Fields 109 
rson one street. G. 
Noble made $35 in 
lay. Sworn proof. 
1 only through 
nts. Not for 
le in stores. A 
ery proposition 
it beats them all. for terms and samples. 
THOMAS MFG. COMPANY, 2471 Elk St, Dayton, Ohio 












/, Big mon 
/gure. ‘x 











troduce our fine line of 


T Men and Women to in- 
Powder, etc. Valu- 


WAN 


ular priced Coffees, Teas, Baking 
and = remiums free. No Ly ne tg! “4 





I essury clusi v ya Caseoary oo We poy 
we i for Soa ‘corviecs. ax Em oy = re rite 
. ot roposition. EASTERN 


& TEA CO., Care Mr. w ison Se. Louis, Me. 


| as should enter heart 


Y~% “chance of alife- 
time. Write quick | 


7394—Ladies’ Yoke Night 
Cut in sizes 36 to 46 inches 
night gown has a yoke straight 


own. 
across the 


is full and gathered at the top. 
front, the neck high with small, flat coll 
sleeves long with a band cuff. 
10 cents. 
7429—Ladies’ Dress. 

_Cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches bust measure 
Simple and smart. This dress hasa plain waist wit! 


ar, and the 





low neck. 


| and may be long or short. 


attached to a yoke. Price of pattern 10 cents 


7416—Girls’ Dress. 


Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. This natty 


of the back. The neck may be high or low and the 


sleeves long or short. 
ed skirt, which has panel front and a back closing. 
Over blouse waist, and skirt hangs the overblouse. 
Price of pattern 10 cents. 


AUNTY HOPEFUL ON 
THANKFUL 

“If I’m not mistaken,” said 
Aunty Hopeful, as she finished 
reading the president’s procla- 
mation, “most folks is goin’ to 
be a lot more thankful this 
Thanksgivin’ than they’ve ever been be- 
fore. It don’t take no son of a prophet to 
see that the good Lord has favored this 
country more’n any other land on earth. 
And I’m right certain no one wants to 
trade our bumper crops for the kind of 
harvests they’re reapin’ across the sea. 
The grim old Reaper has certainly had 
most more’n he could tend to. Fields is 
red with the blood of their best manhood 
over there while ours is smilin’ with yellow 
grain. But of course there’s people who is 
just so contrary by nature as not to be 


BEING 





much complainin’ as some folks has 
crowded in between breakfast and supper 
*most every day since last spring. 

“There’s Irwin Almy for one. Irwin has 
fairly shed tears every time he’s dropped 
in here this summer. One day I says to 
him, ‘Irwin, you’re weepin’ about poor 
crops and bad weather won’t do no good. 
It’li only add to the humidity, and I'll 
admit this is bad enough. But you take 
my word for it the Lord isn’t goin’ to for- 
get to do His part even if you do get all 
ussed up three times a day about your 
half section of oats. Before snow flies 
you'll be thankin’ Him for what He’s 
done for you.’ 

“T wasn’t far wrong, either. Irwin’s 
oats went eighty bushels to the acre and 
when the threshers was through, he was 
ready to go down on his knees and praise 
the Lord for bein’ so generous. I tell you 
what it is,’ concluded Aunty, “I’m come 
to the opinion that a farmer is about the 
most difficult man on earth to satisfy. 
The weather don’t never just suit him. 
He’s always intimatin’ the Lord’s work 
could be improved upon. But I most 
generally notice when it comes to figurin’ 
up the score that the Lord has somehow 
got things so arranged, that the farmer 
gets the best end of it. If there’s any folks 
and soul into the 
spirit of Thanksgivin’ its those as is in 
partnership with the Lord in the business | 
of tillin’ the soil, which He has provided | 


with the sun, There isn’t no better busi- | 
ness than this and no more depe ndable | 
Partner than Him.’’—Orin Crooker. 





kitchen. Instead of having 
she used instead, green window blinds 
with springs whic h were raised and lowered 
as needed. 


noticed the dresser drawers were lined 
with paper like that on the walls, fastened 
down with thumb tacks. 








frock has a long waisted blouse closing in the center 


To this is attached the plait- 


satisfied. Seems to me I never heard so 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


yust measure. This 


shoulders in both front oad back, the lower portion 
The ope ning is in 


Price of patte mn | 


center front closing and with a wide collar at the 
The plain sleeves are shaped to the arm 
The three gores of the 
| skirt are quite full and are gathered at the top and 





and which He waters with rain and warms | | 


Also in the sleeping room I} 


While visiting a friend’s home lately, a | 
handy contrivance was observed in her | 
cloth cur-| 
tains in front of her Ramer Fm pantry, | 





| 














bre f Fall Fashions 
is FREE! 







Write 
Today and ask 
for Catalogue 69Y 


Here are Some Bargains! 


6V719 Very Attractive and 
ecomin Dress Hat in 
sailor shape made of a 
beautiful quality lustrous 
. sllk Plush. 






















The brim 
rolls up- 
wards 
alig h tly 
at left 
side and 

crown 
is draped 
with Messaline 
ribbon and fin- 
ished at front 
with a shower 
Ostrich fancy 
»finished with 
two whips, 
The brim’ 
measures 15 
inches in 
dia meter. 


We Pay All Mail or Express Charges 


5V445 An Aristocratic and Elegant Coat for dreas 
wear made of a beautiful quality, lustrous black 
silk Seal Plush. ‘This is one of the new Fox Trot 
models, sat loose and full with pronounced flare at the low: 


ede. wide pointed belt js trimmed with sel may 
buttons oa #0 are the de Ab fs. A handome feature 

broad collar of genuine white leeland Fox fur affording a LJ 
contrast. The coat is lined with extra good quality in and 


ie 45 inches long. Blaek « valy. Mall or express $] 4-98 
charges prepaid, 

29V210 Large Semi- Barrel Muff of white Ice 
land Fox Fur. Long, y hair; white satin lined, 
shirred satin ends. W idth hous 16 inches. Postage 
paid, 62.905. 





We Guarantee to Please You or 
Refund Your Money. 


BELLAS HEss &@ 


WASHINGTON, MORTON & BARROW 'y 


NEW YORK CITY. N. 
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Cream Separators 
Last Longer 


and do their work easier and better if 
3-in-One Oilis used. 

3-in-One lubricates all wear points 
and reduces triction to a minimum. It 
prevents dust and dirt from collecting 
and keeps rust from forming on metal 


arts. e 
z 3-in-One 


also oils perfectly milking machines, 
sewing machines, clocks, guns, locks, 
bolts, hinges, everything ‘round the 
farm. Best polish far hardwood floors 
and furniture, too. 
Try 3-in-One Free—Generous sample 
of 3-in-One and dictionary of uses on 
request. 

3-in-One is sold by all good —: 's in 
three “ee bottles: loz., 10c; 3 oz.,25c; 
8 oz., % pint) E0c. Also in I ~ - Oil 
Cans, Ys 4 8. 

our dealer hasn’t thes cans, 

we ll send one 
parcel post, full 
of 3-in-One, for 
30c in stamps. 


3-in-One Oil Co, 
42EXF. Bdwy., N.Y. 






























































BUSINESS COLLEGES 


Waterloo Ft. Dodge 
New Hampton Webster City 


Courses offered In Short Hand, Stenotypy,. Ty pe- 
writing, Bookkeeping, Penmanship, Commercial 
Law, Salesmanship, Business Correspondence, 
Eenglish and a 

Special Farmer’s Course 
ncluding Agriculture and Farm Accounting 

Winter Term Opens Nov. 29. 

Write 
tion 


Almon F. Gates, A. M., Pres. 








me personally for catalog and full informa- 












500 Syndicate Bidg., Waterloo, lowa 




















54-.PIECE FULL SIZE 





than HA 





We Trust You 
No Money Needed 
m We Pay Freight 
m@ Sell 12 boxes of 
7 cakes fine 
Ls ollet Soap,and 

th every box 
eel ‘of the follow 










give as premiums to each 
ing articles: a Pound of Ba«ing Powder, Bottle Per- 





fume, Box Talcum Powder, 6 Teaspoons, Pair Shears 
and Package of Needles and the Dianer Set Is Yours 
Many other equally attractive offers and hundreds of 
useful Premiums or Cash Commission given for your 
Special Extra Present of a 
Knife, Fork and Spoon Set FREE of all cost or work 
of any kind, if you write at once You advance no 
money You have nothing to risk Write today for 
our Big FREE Agents Outfit. Act quickly—don't delay 










THE PURE FVOD COMPANY 


Established 1807. 





476 W. Pearl &t., CINCINNATI, O10 


TALKING MACHINE 
AND RECORDS 
Reproduces, 
singing and instrumental music. Clear 
in tone, Plays Columbia or Victor Records. Ma- 
chine with recor« is FREE for 15 sales Gold Eye 


needles +t to sell, 2 packages for l0c with free thimb)e. 
W ben sold return $1.60 avd machine and records are youre, 


KEYSTONE GIFT CO., Boz (8! 


GREATEST AUTOMATIC. 
DAMPER ever put on the market. | 


Regulates heat at any de- 
cir temperature and saves its cost in co: al 
in one season for all coal burning stoves, also regu 
lates heat in chicken brooder houses 
AGENTS WANTED for exclusive territory. Write 


for circular of prices and testimonials of satisfied 


| 








































ont Throw 
*y _ 






mend sakes instantiy in ail gtensils, graniteware, aluminum, tin, 
brase hot water bags, ete. No eolder,cement or rivet Any one can 
use therm { for sample box 10c; lv rge bex, all sizes 26c, post 
paid tannin wanted Collette Ufe. Co..Rex 809. Amaterdam.\.¥ 














Mention Successful Farming to advertisers 








NDSOME DINNER SET) 


26-piece Silverine | 


Baker Automatic Damoer Co., Genoa, N. Y, | 






















CHRISTMAS GIFTS GIRLS CAN 


MAKE 
A unique tie may be made _ by 
purchasing three-fourths of a yard of 
either black or white lace insertion. If 


this is of the Valenciennes variety it will 
answer nicely. It should not be over 


| three-fourths of an inch wide and should 


have a very distinctive pattern such as a 
rose or a clover leaf. If Bi: wck lace is used, 
darn the plain net straight ahead, then 
back with any color of embroidery silk 
desired. Thus, black and lavender, black 
and grey, black and white, or black and a 
soft shade of green are good, while any 
color may be used with white. 

The flower or leaf is not touched, the 
thread passing underneath that. The 


| effect is of a rich band of a soft coloring 


| the two together neatly. 
| about 


upon which a delicate lace flower is raised. 
Finish the ends with tiny tassels of the silk. 
This is to be worn with a low neck collar, 
simply fastened with a brooch where it 
crosses. The edge of this tie can be 
finished, if desired, with a tiny double 
crochet of the same silk. 
Trinket Tray 

Procure a pair 
of embroidery 
hoops, prefer- 
ably of oval 
variety. These should be about five or 
six inches at the longest part. Place these 
together one inside the other. With satin 
or silk ribbon one-half inch wide, wind 
This will take 
three-fourths of a yard. Fasten 
the ends firmly. This ribbon may bea 
delicate shade of pink or blue. 

Procure a piece of Dresden ribbon con- 
taining pinks and blues. This scrap of 
ribbon should be about six and one-half | 
inches long and a little wider than the | 
hoops. Lay the ribbon-bound hoops upon 
the piece of Dresden silk or ribbon and 
mark with a lead pencil lightly all around 
the hoop form. Gut the silk out a little 
larger than this outlined pattern. With 





white silk thread turn a dainty hem over 





talking, | 


Greenville, =| | 


| 


| these points coquettishly in place. A dusting 


on the lead pencil mark and hem neatly | 
all around. Now over-hand this bottom | 
of the trinket tray to the covered hoops. | 
Procure four of the largest sized glass | 
push pins and push them firmly into the 
wooden hoops for four legs. Next take 
two brass rings an inch or less in diameter 
and crochet with silkateen the color of the 
ribbon binding. Stitch these in place at 
the ends for handles, and the daintiest 
little tray imaginable is complete. 
Dusting Set 

Select two 
large, men’s 
sized, bordered 
handkerchiefs. 
These can be 
purchased for 
from seven to 
ten cents apiece. 
Cut off the cor- 
ner of one to 
shape into an 
apron. Bind 
this curved edge 
with ribbon to 
match the bor-| 
der. A yard of 
one-half or three 
fourths inch ribbon will do, the ends being 
| ft with which to tie the apron. Use 
the cut off portion for a pocket 

Upon the other handkerchief outline a 
large circle which almost but not quite 
touches the four edges. Stitch on a bias 
band of plain white muslin and run into 
this a head size length of elastic. Catch 
the little corners up and then turn the 
points over. If there is any of the twenty- 
five cents left, another half yard of ribbon 
would make four little bows to fasten 











Cop 














‘cloth may be added to this set.—E.G. W. 
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F your baby is to thrive, the need: 
of his little body must be met. He 
must have food for 


The growth of his muscles and tissues 
The formation of his bones and teeth 
The maintenance of bodily heat. 


Mellin’s 
Food 


will supply his every want, because Mel- 
lin's Food, properly prepared, contains 
_every element a baby needs for normal 
| growth and development. 

Mellin’s Food makes strong muscle and 
tissue, sound bones and teeth, and main- 
tains the bodily heat. _ It is a truly scientific 
preparation. 

Write today for our free book, “ THE 
|CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS.” 
It contains just the information every mother 
needs for the proper bringing-up of her 
baby. If you prefer, just write your name 
and address on the margin of this page 

and send it to us. 


Mellin’s Food Company, Boston, Mass. 






















Brighten Up 
the Corners 
Keep the children 
home at nights. Make 
home, store, hall, church 


the attractive places they should be, 
with the new, beautiful and decorative 


- ” § . i di t ¢ li 

Hollow Wire System 
And it’s cheaper than gas, electricity, 
acetylene, kerosene. Styles for gas 
and electricity, also. Write for 
free “Sun” Light Book, terms 
to agents and premium list. 


SUN LIGHT CO. 
1603 Market Street 
— 
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NO SMOKE 
NO SMELL 


BETTER LIGHT 












Read Successful Farming ads. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 77 
KODAK ALBUMS AS CHRISTMAS! : 
PRESENTS | ’ 


[ have been preparing my next C “hrist-| ‘, . , \ 
ois dothe work forme | ‘ONE CENT ae HO 
One day i noticed a nicely Dounc x | 
2000 CANDLE PO 


for photo prints and it struck me favorably | 
1t once. That was just the thing I had | , rs 
been wanting, and my plan for next ’ ’ Ss. 
Christmas was at once developed. From = 4 , a 
that day I began selecting and taking 
degatives with each individual book im 
mind. A book of a hundred selected pho- 
tas would be an exceptionally nice present, | 
eot expensive enough to be prohibitive 
and carrying with it the workmanship anc 
individuality of the giver. By taking pic- 
tures freely of mutual friends, places of 
mutual interest, odd bits of scenery, any- 
thing, in fact, that will be of interest to the 
party for whom the album is intended, and 
neatly writing any explanatory matter 
aceded, such a book can be made to mean 
much more to the recipient than ordinary 


THE LATEST INVE 
IN ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING 


presents costing many times the amount XO-GAS (96% oxygen, 4% coal oil vapor) is a scientific com- 
bination of coal oil (kerosene) vapor with the proper propor- 


necessary to prepare them, “= tion of atmospheric air (oxygen) to produce a non-earbonizing gas 
In preparing such a book do not neglect of powerful hghting propensities. The mechanical construction 

the babies. Pictures of children are always ae he . of the OXO-GAS lighting a is aoe that anyone, 
eae: » —-? of + ; anywhere, without mechanical nowledge or previous ex- 

@ reo — Nene wen, medlewee perience can install and operate it. 

US PACeUaEs fri : d ids eee live QX0-GAS costs very little more than sunshine. Beautiful, bril- 

relatives or friends ac greater charm * liant and economical. A guarantee for a life-time furnished 

than any ot her feature. Next to the ba- with each system and lamp. Self-contained table lamps of beauti- 





bies in interest come the very old people. : ful designs. No home complete without them. 
1@ more generations you can have ESIDENT AGENTS WANTED. An opportunity of a lifetime 
he . g “ R to secure exclusive territorial rights for the sale.of OXO-GAS 


present — pages —_ better eA be eggliedens 

appreciated, provided, of course, the faces ; 

sre familiar or beloved. GLORIA LIGHT COMPANY 
If you are visiting old scenes, do not for- ; Washington Biv CHICAGO, ILL. 

get to take pictures freely for the books of - nt 1 qu uur Tue 

any of your friends that have an equal 

interest with you in the places visited. If 

you are making a tour let your pictures 

take your friends with you. In making 

this fe of book it is best to make copious 

notes and then write an account to go with 





TTT 


at 1916 Wholesale Price 


the pictures. Write, condense, and re-con- 500 styles and sizes of gy hege and ranges=— f\ 
dense and then when it is as brief and \ oe pepe Fats peor Sch ys’ trial. \ 
complete in detail as you can make it \ te for New og and 

write it on a card or sheet of fine note | Mm “Recipes in Rhyme” FREE \ 


paper that can be fitted neatly on the tory prise 360 days yt y est. Bl 000 bea yet ag 
same page with the picture. These books Pa mo ity “ Tiieuke 
can be had almost any size and it is best = Ask for Catalog No. 289 

to get a size large enough when making ’ Ay Bee ~ ty 

a tour illustration to provide ample room | Him “. We make Ranges, Stoves, Gas Stoves, F 


for notes Saale tere 
Animal and bird pictures are nice for ' — 
use in these books. Odd scenes, queer 

objects, fine apne onpthing of 
general interest may taken, and the 
beauty of such pictures is that they can 
be used for all the albums, thus reducing 
the cost. If we made only one picture from 
a negative the cost per book would be 
very high, but if we make several books 
using mainly the same photos in all of 
them the cost is greatly reduced. 

The prints for these books should be 
mounted directly on the page. Post 
cards should not be used as they are so 
thick they do not look well, at least that is 


my opinion. ‘The bindings of the books 5 ; 


Direct to You 
can be had in plain De 
teather.—L, H.C, Let the Cornish Profit - Sharing 
POSTCARD GIFTS Plan Pay For Your Choice of Any 


Every year more people turn two the 


postcard for help in solving the problem + 4 

of “what shall I give.” Clever remem- ano or an 
oun ane are being _— - i 0 Ii 

place many meaningless gifts i ° 

were formerly sent to those whom they In Whole or in art 


wished to remember slightly. You tu 
y this beautiful, sweet-toned Cornish Pisano or 
A package of well selected posteards, all eny Cornish Instrument you select and pay for it either 
ats ili wholly or in part out of our bonus profits. 
umped ready for meant, would make a , Fis Gatienees Geenth 


whie . : hat’s the new feature o 
capital gift for some busy friend. Include Pian, which has set music lovers wild a!l over this world, 


ppropriate cards for the various holidays Now there can be noexcuse for your failing to have a beau- 
ind several which could be used at any tifal, high grade, Cornish Instrument in your home at once, 


“Posteards may also be used in makin No Money in Advance 


dainty blotters. Cut blotters the size oi The new Cornish Plan provides, eo alwage, for 30 Days’ Free Use 
the @« ; ‘ " » ur home. lt provides that you uy at lowest Fac 
card and tie either at the top or one Brice direct from tbe factory, ooving you onexthird to one-half. It 
end with ribbon to match, or to form a gives you All the Credit Needed—terms of your own choice, the 
leant as > iege of returning the tnstrument any time witbin one year if 
I le —s contrast. - A great deal of the unsatisfactory; and a guarantee for life, We pay the freight if desired. And now 
cleverness of this pit depends on selecting in addition comes this great Froft Shari Bonus Plan—you now share too in our profits. Let 
st > Ti 5 2 pers our money help you pay. Send today for this new Cornish Book telling how we do without dealers. Our 
Just the right card for the person to whom reference of 5,bob Recent Purchssers and full particulars of the greatest Piano end Organ Pian over o@eted 


ou intend to send the gift. Profit-Shart 
y & ng pow Proat-She kd Qornish Company, Dept. S. L., WASHINGTON, N. J 
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SQUIBS FROM A FARM WIFE’S 


NOTE 


BOOK 





S the cool weath- 
er comes on take 
special pains to 

furnish the table with 
a variety of vegetables 
variously and attrac- 
tively prepared, to 
tempt the family appe- 
tite. Aside from their 
special food value, 
their bulk is needed to 
aid digestion and dis- 
courage constipation; 
often a cool weather 
danger if people do not 
drink plenty of water 
and exercise as much 
as usual. 
Thanksgiving, the 
real sort, not just for a 





dren can by no 


If you have careless- 
ly let a dish get badly 


ing on it, it may be 
quickly cleaned by in- 
verting over a dish of 
boiling water. Steam 
is more effective than 
much soaking. 

An appreciative eye 
and the knack or abil- 
ity for the next best 
thing is invaluable to 
comfort and content- 
ment. We may not be 
able to have plate 
glass windows and cut 








dinner or a day, gives 
uplift and grace and beauty to any life. 

When making cake with fruit in it, beef 
suet and butter, half and half, is better 
than all butter. 

Citron may be sliced easily if laid in a 
small strainer and placed over the top of a 
teakettle for a few minutes. The steam 
softens it. 

A well beaten egg placed in a bow! of hot 
soup, stirring well, is very nourishing and 
appetizing for one who is cold and hungry 
or for one convalescing from an illness. 

Here’s hoping that it is not because of 
our extravagance that husband thinks of 
home as the “dearest spot on earth.” 

Wire the stovepipe so that it will not 
shake apart with the jar of the stove or the 
travel across the floor. 

Borax should be used with soap in wash- 
ing a dirty, greasy surface. It will quickly 
cut grease where soap will not, or at least 
not without hard work added. 

Be sure that the children’s pillows are 
not high enough to hold the head at an 
unusual angle and cause round shoulders. 

Are you losing time and energy thinking 
of the mistakes you have made? 

Add a cup of chopped walnut meats or a 
cup of chopped raisins (or currents) or 
both to your graham bread batter and have 
an extremely appetizing and nutritious 
addition to the children’s lunch pail. 

A bottle of library paste is not an extra- 
vagance even though one has flour and 
water at hand. It is always ready, often 
needed and always justright ifthe paréffin 
cap covering it when bought, is kept un- 
broken and in place when the paste is not 
in use. 

Easily made pop-corn balls that will 
stick: boil one c ip brown sugar and one- 
fourth cup mild vinegar till they “hair.” 
Leave on the stove to keep warm. Put 
a handful of pop-corn without grease into 
pan, pour on a tablespoon of syrup, stir 
thoroughly and press into ball. 

As egg prices go up it may be possible 
to cut down the family supply somewhat, 
but it is not wise to cut it down too much. 
Protein have for health and 
strength, one of its most easily digest- 


we must 


and 


ed and very best forms is this same egg. 
Do you want a pleasant day? Please 
someone besides yourself. 


Hard working people must have meat 
but there is a tendency to eat too much as 


the butchering season comes on. This 
must be guarded against, especially with 
the children, or sluggish minds and im- 
properly nourished bodies will be the 
result. 


A drop of laudanum in five drops of 


warm olive oil dropped in the ear will 
almost inst untly soothe earache and is 
perfectly harmless, but be very sure that 
the laudanum bottle is properly labeled 








glass tableware, but we 
can keep the plain beautifully clear and 
shiny and enjoy it. Quality of eye and 


| hand mean more than quality of glass. 


Use paper on the table when perparing 
fruit, vegetables, cracking nuts, etc., then 
simply roll the refuse up in it and your 
table is clean. 

Good blood and boils do not go together. 
If a boil appears, however, be careful 
about the discharge; do not let it touch 
healthy skin. They tell us, now, that boils 
are contagious. 

Remember that the ear is very delicate 
and that the drum may very easily be hurt. 
If hardened wax accumulates a drop of 
warm oil at bed time, held there with a 
little cotton plug, will soften the wax for 
easy removal the next day. 

Quick, impulsive little acts of love and 
kindness are fine, but it often takes a lot 
of planned acts to pave the way for them. 

Is your school a farm laboratory for seed 
and soil, milk and butter testing? Is ita 
reference library and social center for the 
community? 

It is a comfort, and often a great pe 
to know just where one may find soft, 
clean cotton cloth when needed. When a 
wornout garment has these ibly usable 
pieces, cut out and put the large and small 
in separate rolls. Keep them in the medi- 
cine closet or where you will know just 
where to find them when needed. 

A bottle of lye solution, if kept labeled, 
well corked, and out of the way of children, 
isa conveneint help in the kitchen. For 
instance, apply with a brush to any grease 
spot on unpainted wood or remove old 
paint with it. 

Oatmeal cookies do not require a special 
oatmeal. The common, breakfast por- 
ridge variety is as satisfactory as any. 

Even a strong wire will break after 
awhile, if it is bent often enough in the 
same place. 


Do not underestimate the value of 
burned bones for chickens. They contain 
elements much needed by fowls. Burn 


white and break up. Dry, crushed egg 
shells are good to mix with the bone. 

In fixing fresh celery for use do not throw 
away the leaves. Dry carefully .in the 
warming oven, rub through the collander 


| and put the powder in glass jars to use for 


seasoning soups, sauces, etc. 

The most useful advice is often that 
which is not given. Those who always 
know just how things should be done and 
always say so, often bring only discourage- 
ment. 

Worry is treason. Do the best, honestly 
the best, that you can, then trust results, 
Don’t fret away health and happiness. 

Thanksgiving, the spirit of giving thanks 
and meriting the receiving of thanks.— 
Mrs. F. A. Nisewanger. 


and kept where chil- | 


bility get hold of it. 


stuck up by food dry- | 
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FREE 


Until December 12, 1915. 


Any lady reader of ‘Successful 
Farming”’ who is interested in Hom« 
Dyeing will be sent a 

Dy-O-La Dye Direction Book, 

A Color Chart, 
“New Clothes from Old,” Booklet, 


by sending her address to us, plainly 
written on a post card. This offer 
expires December 12, 1915 
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“One Oye for All Goods”* 


Is the most successful Package Dye 
made. Each and every package is 
guaranteed to color Cotton, Wool, 
Silk or Mixed Goods at the same time 
in the same bath. Plain directions 
with each package make it the house- 
wife’s favorite wherever used. 








No Failure Possible. 


Dy-O-La Dye sold everywhere, 10 
cents a package, or sent on receipt of 
price. 

Don’t delay accepting our free offer 
—do it today. 


DY-O-LA DYE COMPANY 
Des Moines, lowa 


Lots of Light 
—Low Cost 


WRITE at once for price 
and specia] offer on this 
beautiful gasoline lamp. Throws 
soft, mellow Ly any A on the 
eyes—ideal ‘or orsewing, 
writing, ete. Fill oa twice a 
week. candle pow a 
teed 6 years. Portable—used in 
homes, stores pale churches, 
everywhere. D 






























# stores, public buildings, 
Use common gasoline. Best bs | 
cheapest illumination known 


AKRON LIGHTING SYSTEMS 

Mare most improved, simplest and 
safest of all. Shed s clear, soft, 
bright light of high candle power. 
Also complete line of portable and 
Mm street lamps. and lanterns. Fully 
a guaranteed. Our Agency Proposition 
cannot be beat. Exclusive territory 
Agents’ Outfit. Send quick for catalog and terms 


Akron Gas Lamp Co., 623 So. Main St., Akron, O 


$4 a Month 


Buys This Visible 












Nothing Down—Free Trial. 



















































i - than Agents’ Prices. 
on al, If you wan 
te tokeep tt, me sen id us $4 — Sen 
wri ° 
Pe save ak Tite today 
Typewriters Distrib. Syndicate 
1610-81 J Wabash Ave. Chicago, Il. 
TO EVERY BOY ANOGIAL. 
We give a J 
Camera, v see LS ag 
handle and compicte outfit, plates, chemi 
—— ote.. we ullinstructions Just send 
and address, we send you 24 
papers Gold Eve Needles, Sell 2 ps re fos 
Oc ng thimble Free. When sold return 
the fi 20% 20 and camera with complete outiit 
is yours. Address 
Globe Co., Dept. 117, Greenville, Pa 
, Cards, circulars, book, paper 
Press $5. Larger $18. Rotary 860 
Save money. Print for others 
our: profit. All easy, rules sent 
Write factory for catalog of 
preases, TYPE, cards, samples 
XCEL SION WH ED tie Press Co. Meriden, Conn. 
HAVE YOU ACAMERA? ee 
les of my 
ates, Anant jenn Phosesrenhs phy and Pupster Ehotearasse, which wil) 
te! mone 
Pee RAP RIE. #00 POPE BUILDING. BOSTON, MASS. 
Mention Successful Farming when 
writing to its advertisers. 
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™ OUR MUSIC OFFERINGS ; 8 
Beginning with this November coupon T - = a 
uu will be allowed to select as m ras hit a , | ie 
pees Set yoanier tah Decnatin onc, ae lee ; | \ There are only 
one coupon. If you want just one piece Pea rT \\, two kinds of people if 
ge] coupon an¢ ive cents; wo copies | | airy " 1# 
! nd one coupon and ten cents; if three, | ‘hi * te who do nol buy xg 
one coupen and fifteen cents, and so on. | ity itt i 
For irae fall cents and one coupon you | Tad Whittfall Rugs - & 
chn get five full size sheet. music selections, Nat fl 
' veal and pi a — — P 4 t i those who ped i a 
and Whit would Cos you more mone BLA 
purchased any other way. ay know h how a 
We can supply every need in music lines. they are and — “ 
Sheet musie of all kinds at reasonable te 
; sheet music in bound collections; } at - — who do not know ‘oe 
isie for day schools, Sunday schools, e~ eS aS P= & 
hurches and for special occasions. Music oak 5 el Z =. ae b inexpensive ay 
1akes a splendid Christmas present. If ey rf ~~ a ae th ey are. 
7 interested send to us for our list. We ; -f 
: vant to serve you.. We want to see music | + a 
in every home, Pale 
Instrumental ed 
| Memories {A Reverie) by E. Rosales; | r et 
for organ or piano. Pe 
The Squirrel Two-Step by E. Rosales. | Made in WHEL Mass. by the if 
Papa’s Waliz and Crystal Palace ale M..J.WH ITT. a are thorough 3 
March, two pieces oneey A. Hl. eae ASSOCIATES beautiful in ely 
Both very easy. Papa’s Waltz is arrang Sold by dealers everywhere di 
for piano duet (4 hands). ___ Write for our illustrated book —_ practical not ex- ; 
Call Me Back (A Schottishe) by Arthur OUR ARY » WMTYALL ROS pensive and = h. 
Fisher, ang 3 famous and pretty piece. | 950 Brussels Street, Worcester, Mass i 
"me n Hur’s Ride by Frederick Messick. | pare — alford years _ \ 
An easy march describing Ben Hur’s| lendid 4 
chariot ride. Sp i. 
Chimes at Eventide, begins and ends with gt action. a 
beautiful chords easily pla ed, represent- REG. U.S. PAT. OFF ff “ 
ne - church chimes and in the dis- {ook be this Trade sh woven in the ae 
ay ck of every rug and yard of carpet. abe 
In the Twilight (Nocturne—Reverie) by = ’ - ” “ihe 
Geo. Sehleifforth. Over 100,000 already There isa Whittall Ru ae 
sold; beautifully illustrated. for Eve Room in Ma 
Os-ka-loo-sa-loo. The world famous Ale 
characteristic Indian march and two-step|}] Every Home —_-—< oe 
: with picture of tribal Indian child in colors. ee. 
or ~— God to Thee . d The largest carpet mills in the world bt f 
_ vearer My to p (Fantasie an under individual ownership Established 1880 eed 
Variations). Should be in every home. si 
Vocal : a zt 
Sleep, Bi 8 (Irene’s Lullaby) by} f rt 
John J. Handley. is so written that it ‘You Can ie 
can be sung as @ solo, although it is f Ove oi 
; arranged for trio with quartet chorus, 
suitable . eg any 0 
copies have y been so is is the ee 
world’s most famous lullaby, which the By Relining it With 
Swiss mother mens her baby. ¥ . f Vostic Stove Li ” 
. chorus is a Swiss y e in range of medium ning 
> vee af you have an oid stove thet don’t bent apie chenld, Seite 
: Forsake Me Not, sacred solo by Glover. box is warped or cracked, don’t throw i away—don't waste, 
; FE Very famous. “Medium voice Pa oe 
: “Por be One Day, er sacred solo with using Plastic in Soft oft. Plia ble Dutt if "Hike Brick 
beauti nglish anc erman words. able Pu like Br Ss 
4 Words and music by Franklin Earl Hath- Comes " H d in th Fi 
: way. ‘This is a lesson for every day lif Which Harden in the Fire 
ia ry day ite, 
4 4 suitable for home or any church. W ritten You simply take off the stove lids and ned these soft fire bricks 
. H Se against the side and end of your old fire box—cut and bend them like 
4 t 1s a solo with extra notes which makes it > _ puity to fit your stove. You can’t fail to do the job richt and in just a few 
' [just as suitable as a duet. For medium oor cost on the aide he-t to the fire which burns off when the fire starts and the 
| f voice, fing hardens and hucs the iron closely. It works like . it’s sopimple, ue 
| NOVEMBER MUSIC COUPON 
You may select from one to five copies of 
music from the list below, each copy of music 
to cost you ne cents, and ey 4 mae be . 
accom yy One co ym. In fro 0 ‘ 
the TS sew tex Soe your name | pe Am yh ay: Whee % 
uddress plainly where indicated. Coin or old stove Fj 
stamps accepted in payment. Wrap coins in 
piece of paper. 
Instrumental 
Memories (A Reverie) 
The Squirrel Two-Step 
Papa's Waltz 
Crystal Palace Grand March 








Call Me Back (A Schottishe) 
Call Me Back (Schottishe) piano , inet. } 
Ben Hur’s Ride } 
Chimes at Eventide 
In the Twilight 
Os-ka-loo-sa-loo | 
Nearer My God To Thee 
Vocal 
Sleep, Baby Sleep 
Forsake Me Not 
For This One Da | 
Successful Farming Music Dept. 
| 
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For your flash light case of 
any make— jeller, longer 
et light. 

Ask your dealer or write 2 ws, Pa. 
have ‘French Flasher’’ 
with the Patented Switch s that locks, 
French Battery & Carbon Co, 
201 Battery Bidg., Madison, Wis. 


WLLL LLL LN 


Des Moines, lowa 


French Flasher 


WO 


Send, G0) i: . .dhavadcds Siece dessins eis Sa | 


Flasher’, 
Batteries 




















ee Ne eee Hae TS 
| copies marked X in above | coupon, for which I 


Mss 





nelose ...... cents. 
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them 
over, 

















with all the distinctive per- 
sonality and charm of in- 
terpretation which make 


Hlearing is believing. 
dealer in any city in the world will gladly 
play any music you wish to hear and 
demonstrate the various styles of the 
Victor and Victrola—$10 to $300. 

Write to us for the illustrated Victor 
catalogs and names and addresses of 
Victor dealers nearest you. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributor. 


Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records 


Victrola 


The instrument. for the world’s best music _ 


The best music in the world is the music 
which is rendered by the greatest? artists. 
there’s just one way to enjoy all the world’s 
best music in your own home—on the Victrola. 

The world’s greatest artists make records 
exclusively for the Victor 


Victrola can you hear their superb renditions 


famous the world 


Any Victor 








And 


and only on the 





























and Victor Needles—/he combination. There is 
no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. : 
New Victor Records demonstrated at L Victrola XVI, $200 \ | | 
all dealers on the 28th of each month Victrola XVI, electric, $250 | 
Mahogany or oak ° I | 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS FOR A QUAR-| possibly decorated with corners of drawn | and one-half to three inches wide. Stitch 


TER EACH 

If we all were rich, we could select gifts 
for our friends which would delight their 
hearts and be of proportions commensu- 
rate with our desires. Nevertheless the 
little touches and the careful thought 
necessary to devise something beautiful 
and useful for a small sum of money would 
be lacking. So let us not hesitate to do 
what we may, feeling sure that the loving 
thought will carry joy, however humble 
its expression in zit form. Any one of 
the following articles may be made com- 
plete for twenty-five cents or less, although 
it is also possible to elaborate them at 
greater expense. 
An Embroidered 

Cover 

Purchase a 
hemstitched 
iinen dresser, 
chiffonier, or 
small stand 
cover, or cen- 
terpiece. A 
tray cloth will 
adapt itself to 
the same treat- 
ment. By watching the sales, a very good 
quality of linen, neatly hemstitched and 





























thread work, may be found for from nine- 
teen to twenty-five cents. 

This may readily be given a much finer 
appearance and the personal touch by the 
addition of a little hand work. A few 
threads of embroidery cotton and the time 
are all that is needed to add a spray of 
flowers or a monogram. If the cover is 
intended to be used in a bed room the 
color scheme may be carried out, but for 
dining room use, it is better to have it all 
in white. 

A Life Belt 

Take a round 
embroidery 
hoop nine inches 
in diameter. Cut 
a strip of natur- 
al colored linen, 
cretonne, or silk, 
ten inches wide 
and one-fourth 
of an inch longer 
than the hoop is 
around. Seam the ends together, using up 
the extra quarter of an inch in so doing. 
Turn up the lower edge to a depth of three 
and one-half inches. Hem or bind the 
turned up edge with braid and divide this 
long pocket into compartments from two 











on the sewing machine. Turn over the top 
flap so it will lap well past the lower pock- 
ets. Round these into separate flaps and 
hem or bind with tape. Now slip the hoop 
under this upper flap and stitch into place. 

With a length of ribbon, make little 
bows on opposite sides and attach a hanger 
to the cloth-covered hoop. Fasten each 
little pocket with a pearl button and but- 
tonhole. 

The pockets are used for white and black 
cotton thread, silk, darning cotton, mend- 
ing material, needles, emery ball, thimbles, 
etc. If desired, some of these may be added 
at extra expense to indicate the use of the 
life belt. 

A Handkerchief Set 


From one-half yard of fine lawn cut 
three handkerchiefs. Roll the edges, and 
with a sharp steel crochet hook finish with 
a double crochet edge of delicate color. 
This may be done with a very fine silka- 
teen or silk. 

By crocheting two chain stitches be- 
tween every fourth double crochet stitch, 
a picot edge effect is given. Three hand- 
kerchiefs may be included in the set, one 
with a lavender edge, another with a pink, 
and another with a blue. 
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From the Newark News 
UNCLE SAM FINDS A WAY TO BE HELPFUL TO THE 
COTTON PLANTERS 
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CURRENT CARTOONS 
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THE MESSENGER! 
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0p Darling in Register & Leader From the St. Paul News 
Ce, EUROPE AND THE NEXT GENERATION —WILL ANYONE 

ger 

ch SAY! JPUT A PENNY UN THIS 

ute NIACHINE AND NOTHING COMES 


NQl OUT + HOW ABOUT IT? WHERE 
. Do 1 GET MY MONEY BACK? 
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RUISIA FAIO MALTAS NH 
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Darling in Register and Leader 


“STRAINING AT A GNAT AND SWALLOWING A CAMEL” 


“c have seen more real indignation over a penny in the slot machine that wouldn’t work than over all the millions of the people's money that are being 
wasted every year in squandered taxes. 
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OUR HOME AMUSEMENT PAGE 


Hot Sparks Off the Anvil 
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WILLING TO RISK IT IMPERSONAL 


“Here hold my horse a minute, will! ‘An optimist, my son, is a person who 
you? ; doesn’t care what happens if it doesn’t 
“Sir! I’m a town councillor!” 


happen to him.’’—Puck. 


TO WAS OR NOT TO WAS? 
“Dear me, now!” exclained the nervous 
old lady, with the seventeen packages and 
the parrot, bound for Cockle-on-the-Shell. 
“What did the guard say was the next 
station? Did he say Cockle-on-the-Shell?” 
“Excuse me,” remonstrated the girl 
from Girton, “you mean what is the next 


“Never mind. You look honest [ll 


take a chance.” 














A TIP 
Never let a woman tell you a secret. If 
you keep it she will think you are not in- 
terested and will be mad, and if you re- 
peat it she will be madder still. 


UP TO DATE 
“Oh, yes,”’ said Mrs. Noovowe, fanning 
herself vigorously, “Jim and me tries al- 
ways to be strictly up to date. In place 
of a cook we have a Chief to run our kit- 
chen for us; and we’ve had a taxi-meter 
put onto our car to show us how much we 


station. It’s still a station, you know.” in’ , 
NO HURRY! “You’ ms save by runnin’ our own, and on top o 
Visitor—‘My poor man! You'll be glad aus he isn’t 2” that, Jim has employed one o’ the best 
when your time is up, won’t you?” “Ts is was?” asked the Girton irl Artichokes in the country to draw plans 
Conviet—“Not particularly, ma’am. | sharply git! | for remodellin our stable into a first-class 

; rok garbage. 


I’m in for life.”"—Chicago Herald. 
EXPERIENCE 

A noted agriculturist was traveling 
through one of the southern states on a 
lecture tour. One evening, after deliver- 
ing his lecture, he approached a grizzled 
farmer with the intention of starting a 
conversation on the betterment of crop 
conditions. 

“Good evening sir,” 
turist. 

The farmer regarded him doubtfully 
for a moment and then said abruptly, 
“You can’t learn me nothin’. I’ve done 
‘wore out’ two farms already.” 


“Don’t be ridiculous!’’ snapped the 
nervous lady. ‘‘Was may be is; but if was 
was is, then is isn’t is, or was wasn’t 
was.”” She passed her hand across her 
fevered brow. “if was is, was is was, 
isn’t it?” she continued. “But if is is was, 
then “2 

“Listen!” interposed a fifth. 
was Was; Was was was; is is is.” 

“Oh, well, anyway,” cried the old lady, 
“is the next station my station—Cockle- 
on-the-Shell?” 

“No, madam,” replied the octogenarian; 
“but it was. We have just gone by it.” 


“Ts is; 


said the agricul- 








PUZZLES AND PROBLEMS 


All Answers in Our Next Issue 
{n submitting for this department be sure to send 
full explanation 80 as to prove the answer. 
Often the problem is much like ones already received. 
We want you to know that even if not printed your 
letter gets careful consideration and Is apprecia 


ESCAPED 

Hubby came home from a club with his 
white waistcoat badly spotted. “How 
careless you are,” said his wife. ‘Not at 
all,” he replied. “You see, they didn’t 
have any menu cards, and I knew you'd 
want to know what we had to eat.”—) 
M. L. C. 








CHIMNEY CONUNDRUM 
What will not go up the chimney up 
nor down the chimney up, but will go 
“When I en T get tears epee the chimney down or down the 
What can I do for this?” *”™” chimney down?—L. F. Culver. 

“Stuff cotton in your ears.” 
Tribune 


Chieago |} co SNES = 
~~ HIDDEN GROCERIES 


By combining words a grocery article 
may be found in each sentence. 
1. Why did Bert eat the green apple? 
2. Oh Su Su! Gardiner is coming in 
his automobile 
3. It was so dark we could hardly see 
| the road. 
: | 4. Dora is in school today. 
RASTUS 5. How Singular! Dick has gone to 
“Now, Rastus’”, said the speaker, “I | the war. 
want you to be present when I deliver this | 6. The gin Gertie took relieved her 
speech.” | cold. 
“Yassuh.”’ 7. We are so apt to make mistakes we 
“T want you to start the laughter and| should watch ourselves very closely 
applause. Everytime I take a drink of | Mrs. M. D 


water you applaud, and when I wipe my mee Ki 
forehead wit my handkerchief, you GRAPE JUICE PROBLEM 
laugh.” Two merry companions are to have 

“You better switch dem signals, boss. — shares of 8 gallons of grape juice 
It’s a heap mo’ liable to make me laugh | ¥ ich =e = 6 vessel containing exactly 
to see you standin’ up dar deliberately 8 gallons; now to divide it equally between 
takin’ a drink o’ water.”—Chicago News. | them they have only two other empty 

vessels, of which one contains 5 gallons, 
TO BE INDEPENDENT and the other 3: The question is how they 

“Father,” said the young man who had | shall divide it between them by the 
been feeding at the parental table for a help of these three vessels, 80 that they 
number of years. “I have made up my|may have 4 gallons a piece?—J. A. 
mind to paddle my own canoe hereafter.” | Brobst, Ohio. 

“T am certainly delighted to hear it, my 
son,” replied the old man. 

“And, father,” continued the young 
man, ‘‘l want to begin at once, so kindly 
let me have ten pounds to buy a canoe 
and a paddle.” 








ANSWER TO MONEY PROBLEM 
3 quarters, 8 dimes, 9 half dimes. 


ANSWER TO ANN’S AGE 
Ann is 16 years old. 











SO THEY JUST ELOPED 
He: “Do you think it would make your 


mother feel badly if I should ask her for 
your hand?” 
She: ‘Very—mother wants you her- 


self.’’ 


TRY THIS AND RUN 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Snaggs to her 
husband, “what is a canard?” 

“Don’t you know what a canard is?” 
queried Snaggs. “Why, the word itself 
conveys its own meaning.” 

“Does it? Well, really, I can’t see it. 
What does it mean, dear?” 

“Why, a canard is something one 
canardly believe, of course!” 

“Oh, to be sure! Why couldn’t I think 
of that?’’—Chicago Herald 


STRICTLY UP-TO-DATE 
“How old is your baby brother, little 
girl?” “He’s a this year’s model.” — 
L. M. C. 


PARCEL POST 
A little girl was listening to a conver- 
sation between her father and mother. 
The mother said, “I wish they would 
send Uncle Jack out here.” e child 
looked up and said, ‘Would they put a 
stamp on Uncle Jack?” 





DEADLY 
A small boy said to his mother. 
you would die I would take — “ 


“If 
His 
mother asked “‘what kind of poison” and 
he said, “I would eat rotten eggs.” 


THE JOKE 
An elderly man beholding a small boy 
pulling a by the tail, hastily 
exclained. “Why that dog will bite you, 
my boy” at which the boy gravely an- 
swered, “Oh, no sir, he doesn’t bite at 
this end.”—F. Hunter 
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the winner in addition to aliberal cash commission or in addition to 
other premiums that may be earned, such as Gold and Silver Watches, 


Another 1916 Overland 


To Be Given Away Soon 
Send coupon or write me today for Overland book and information 


Electric starting and lighting. 


35 horse power motor, left 
hand drive, center contrcl. 





, . . ; . 
You may own and drive it—you decide tha 

The above is an exact reproduction, by the factory artist, of the five-passenger Touring Car I am 
offering you. As indicated above, Model No. 83 has a 35 h. p. motor and electric lighting and starting 
devices. You get in this car a full streamline body, deep divan upholstery, demountable rims (one 
extra rim), and a convenient left hand drive, center control. This is the largest four-cylinder 
Overland that will be produced the coming year. It is practically the same as the 1915 Over- 
land that sold for $1075. This is a car that has plenty of power; it has real riding comfort; it has 
convenience, and is easily controlled. The magneto, lights and horn are operated from the steering 
column without even leaning forward. The car is superbly finished in a rich, deep Brewster green. 
The Overland is built for service. It is a car that you can depend upon. 

The long, low streamline body is unmarred by angles or projections. From the rounded edge of 
the radiator to the full curved back, there is not a break in the lines. The hood slopes gently upward 
and blends into the beautifully curved cowl. The doors are flush, with hinges concealed and handles in- 
side. The fenders are long and sweeping in their curves, with gracefully rounded surfaces. The run- 
ning boards are clean and free from obstructions, the storage battery concealed, the tire-carriers placed 
at the rear. The windshield is built in, and conforms to the curve of the cowl—a part of the car it- 
self, not an apparent afterthought. 


‘ ‘ a? nn Bu«, |) ' ae ae 2 | *,4°2 7. 

\uto Really Given FREE| Conditions of Offer 
I have purchased this car for spot cash of the Clemens Auto Co., of | 

Des Mcines, Iowa, and I am going to give it free to some friend of Suc- 


sful Farming for promoting theinterests of this = plication. When 
[ say free, 1 mean it, because this Overland Automo 


| Every one, big or little, boy, giri, man or women, may enter this 

| competition provide d Le or she lives in the United States, except people 

living in Des Moines, or Polk County, Iowa, except employees or rela- 

ile will be given to tives of employees of Successful Farming, and except puolishers, news 
agents, and professional suoscription solicitors. No gift subscripticns wi.! 

be accepted in connection with this offer. By gift subscripticns, we 


lool Chests, Shot Guns, Dinner Sets, Sewing Machines, Musical Instru- mean subscriptions paid fur Ly active eontestants and given to their 
ents, Bicycles, etc. So you see everyone who enters the competition friends. Ali subscriptions to count on this offer must be taken at the 
will be well paid for whatever he or she does, and the winner really gets following rates: one-year 25 cents; two-vears 35 cents; three-years 50 
re than double pay for his or her effort. cents; five-years 75 cents; seven-years $1.00. We cannot accept sub- 


scriptions t > countin thi s offer that are for a longer period tnanseven years. 

~ This competition will be conducted in an a-solutely fair and square 

2 000 Points FREE on Auto manner. Our records will be open to inspection of any contestant or the 
b | representative of any contestant after the close of the period. 

New suscriptions, renewal subscriptions and extension of old sub- 


Send coupon or write me a post card or letter for particulars, as early scritions all count the same. 


s possible, and I will give you a good start of 2,00.) points to . our credit 
wards getting the Overland Touring Car; I will also send you my 


remium Catalog and a book descriving Overland Model $3 in detail. MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 





The subscription 


Dr POr tans ssies'orSiccew 


ful Farming are 


This Auto Coupon good for 2000 Points. 
E. T. MEREDITH, 79 Success Bidg., Des Moines,la. 
given under above heading, ‘“‘Conditions of 
Offer." You may, if you wish, send along a 
cluo of suLscriptions with your card or letter 
or coupon asking for further information. 


| _ Dear Mr. Meredith: According to your offer, please 
give me credit for 2000 points toward earning the 
Model 83 Overland automobile; send me Overland book 
; ; , giving detailed description of car with specifications; 
You will be given due credit for these suscrip- send me a copy of your Premium Catalog; and tell me 
tions, and they will count both for the Auto- in detail about your new oo whereby I may earn the 
mobile and also for premiums shown in our Overland automobile and the many articles shown in 
catalog, or a liberal cash commission The your catalog. All this you are to furnish me absolutely 
Overland and the other desirable articles are without obligation or expense on my part. 
surely worth the effort. Write me now—today 
while you have the matter in mind. | 
4 





My Name 


This is a sample of the scores of all P.O 
ds of premiums tor men, women, boys E. T. MEREDITH, Pub., 
i girls, shown in our Premium Cata- 


: from which you select premiums. 79 Success Blidg., DES MOINES, IA. 
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PIANO READERS 
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‘*We think more of the 
Thiery Piano the longer we 
have it. We wouldn't eell 
it for twice what we paid 


for it. The tuner says it is 
the best piano he ever 
tuned. Everybody compli- 


ments it. M. Monett, Thurs- 


ton, Nebraska.’’ 
‘‘Am going to town in a 
few days and will send you 


the money for piano. Don't 
have to keep it thirty days 
to decide. We decided to 
keep it inside of twenty- 
four hours after we got it 
in the house. Tracy Bar- 

















tholomew, Glendive, Mon- 
tana.” 

**You are going to get 
several more orders as & 
result of our getting «@ 
Thiery Piano. t is the 
best liked piano in our 
community. Those who have 
visited us all guessed that 
we paid $100.00 more than 
your price. Mrs. Lena 
"ayton, Lancaster, Mo. 

‘*Most of the best mnu- 
sicians around here have 
called to play on our piano 











‘*‘We have given your 
Thiery Piano a_thoroveh 
trial and are well pleared 
with it. It beats all the 
ianos sold at retail i 
esides costs less mony, 
Enclosed find check in f» |}, 
H, Voss, Austinville, 


Iowa.'’ 

**We quickly 
cided to keep the 
Thiery Piano. ) 
have had fine mu- 
sians try it and aj] 
@gree on its su- 

erb quality of 
one and easy play- 
ing action. Thank 
you for your 
romptness. M*rg, 
na Struthers, 
Jamieson, Oregon.’* 


“The Piano 
reached me on the 
Oth. It is certainly 
a fine § instrument, 
Consider the piano 
already sold, because 
we don’t need the 30 


days’ trial. 8. M. 
Sanders, Leeds, No, 
Dakota.’ 





and have pronounced it e : 
strictly first class. Our a Am seat delight 
daughter is a good musi- Pi wit me hiery 
cian and she says it is the thinks aw == 
nicest piano to play on she fi “ ¢ f th best 
ever saw. It is beautiful. plone in om We 
Mrs. J. C. Pere > {NAMA ; own, 
Nebraska.’ Percy, Paxton, ' One ofthe new will send you check 
»  £ll 1916 Styles, In all, eleven fine in a few days. Mrs, 
uprights. Three styles of player pianos. and the new a Wm. Keller, Gowen, 
, P Oklahoma.’’ 


eassilll 


OLVING the 


Thiery Baby Grand, shown in the new 1916 Style Book. : 


piano buying problem is merely a 


matter of 


sending for the new 1916 Thiery Style Book. Choosing the right piano for 
your home is something that needn't be ‘‘guessed at’’—nor need it be ahardjob. Hundreds of Successful 
Farming readers have Thiery Pianos in their homes. Hundreds more will have them. And it will pcy you to be one of them. 


For years, SUCCESSFUL FARMING readers have 
been sending for Thiery Pianos Whatever problem 
they had, it was quickly solved by direct dealing with 
No, Dakota has the purchase of 


me. A farmer in 
three Thiery Pianos to his credit. The first one 
bought eight years ago, and two more recently as 


presents to married daughters. Another farmer in 


You may have any Thiery Piano you wish in your home 
on trial one month, I'll pay the freight. Ship back at my 
expense. Don’t keep it even a week if you're not glad you 
sent for it. I'll pay the round trip freight, but I don’t feel 
that I run much risk about that. For if you want real piano 
quality at twenty to forty per cent lower than the average 
price, you won't let a Thiery Piano come back. 


Minnesota has just sent in his third order for @ 
Thiery Instrument. 

When you can buy a Thiery Piano with its beau- 
tiful tone, perfect action, superb design and guaran- 
teed quality at the price a Thiery Piano costs direct 
to you—that’s the combination that solves the buying 
question, 


: 7 cy 
« P* j s ; 

But I don’t pay the freight just to save you that expense 
—true, it’s a worth-while saving. But I pay the freight to 
remove any objection you might have to receiving a Thiery 
Piano in your home on trial. I know that “once there, it 
stays there’—that you can’t match the tone quality, con- 
struction or beauty of design by the purchase of any other 
instrument in the same price class. 


And you can open a charge account with me and spread out the payments 
two or three ycars time tf you don’t wish to pay cash in full in 30 or 60 days. 


You can arrange for the payment of any Thiery Piano on 
my confidential charge account plan, Stretch out the pay- 
ments over a period of two to three 
years’ time. Pay monthly, once every 
two months, quarterly, semi-annually 
or a number of other ways. Special 
letter with price list gives particulars. 








HIS NEW Style | 
Book of Thicry Pianos 
is the finest boo cf the kind | 
ever issucd. Printed in7 
colors. Shows all Thicry 
Pianos and.Players in Mae 
hogany, Walnut and Oak. 


1916 


Pedals, Hinges and ‘Trimmings, Double Ve- 

- : neered Cabinets in Mahogany, Burl Walnut and 

Oak, Blue Steel and Nickeled Tuning Pins, 

Brass Flange Actions, Best Wool Felt Hame- 

mers, Full Length Music Desks, Finest Hard- 

J, B. THTERY, Milwaukee, Wis. wood Backs in natural finish. Duet Bench, lace 
Without a particle of obligation on my part, send to me at once, or velour scarf and complete music book in- 


w, free tr'ol orcer 
Succ. Farming. 


postpaid, your New Style Book, as checker be! 


blanks, direct to me prices, etc., as advertised in 


PIANO PLAYER ORGAN 
BOOK PIANO COOK 
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THIERY 


cluded without extra charge, 


If You Want a Beautiful Organ— 


just remember that Thiery 
. “Music-Mak 

— sold in the past ten years. 
little 
thirty days’ 


f trial and test, 
~ - five years you can turn it back as part pcrye 
a Thiery 
Style Book solves the organ buying problem, too. 


J. B. THIERY 


Or you can pay cash in full in 30, 60 or 90 days’ time, Or 
you can send cash in advance with your order, as Many cus- 
tomers do. But you don’t need to pay cash unless you want 
to. My charge account plan is for your convenicnce. Hun- 
dreds of homes are taking advantage of it. You have im- 
mediate possession of the instrument c=d the whole family 
are enjoying it while you are paying for it. 


are fully warranted against any defect in 
m-tericl or workmanship, They have gen- 
wine ivory keys 
—not imitation. 
Copper Over- 
trung Bass 
Strings, Empire 
Grand Tops, Crass 

















Organs are the 
organs, 50,000 
You can get one 
per month. Sent on 
Any time within 


ers” of all 


as $2.50 


Piano, The Thiery Orfcn 


President, J. B. TIMIERY C3. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 














